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THE UNITED STATES IN MEXICO 


Tue problem as to the relationship between the United States 
and Mexico is one of actual conditions and not of theory. Or, 
rather, all theories must conform to actual conditions of long stand- 
ing. The two nations have been closely connected from the begin- 
ning and will remain closely connected to the end. Their careers 
have been indissolubly bound together and there is no reason in 
anyone’s thinking that they will ever be pulled apart. Since this 
is true the essential question is: How best can the two countries 
get along together ? 

The military interventionist is ready with his answer. Mani- 
fest destiny, he declares, calls for the conquest of Mexico by the 
United States. This destiny is written in the very face of the 
geographic and historic facts and must sooner or later be wrought 
out. Of course not all interventionists speak thus outright, but 
some do, and the implication of conquest runs through what they 
all say about vindication of American rights, putting Mexico’s 
house in order, and the rest of it. Nobody understands better than 
these interventionists themselves that the avowed purpose of mili- 
tary intervention could be accomplished only by complete conquest. 
There is very little prospect of stopping with any such half-way 
scheme as limited intervention or protectorate. Limited interven- 
tion begets what the old-time philosopher called “the calamitous 
necessity of going on.”” The interventionist is very fond of point- 
ing to Cuba as an illustration of what the United States can do 
in the way of bringing order to countries that cannot rule them- 
selves. Cuba, however, is not altogether an instance in point. Cuba 
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is a small island. Any part of the island can be reached from 
the sea by just a few hours marching. Mexico is a vast territory 
with fifteen millions of inhabitants, with mountain fastnesses 
where resistance could hold out indefinitely. Moreover we obtained 
a foothold in Cuba by going in as an ally against a despotic foreign 
oppressor. Mexico is a sovereign nation, standing in high rank 
in our diplomatic relationships. Our first step would have to be 
an assault on the dignity of a technically sovereign nation. 

An ex-officer of the United States Army once said to the 
writer that a regiment of United States soldiers could in time of 
war march victoriously from E] Paso to Mexico City and down 
to Vera Cruz. This soldier seemed to imagine that this remark 
made some contribution to the solution of the Mexican problem. 
What the martial thinker was really doing was to make a contri- 
bution to the difficulties of the problem itself, for it is misunder- 
standing like this that complicates our entire thought of the trouble- 
some Mexican question. We will say nothing of the absurdity of 
such a boast, but suppose the boast could be made good. Marching 
through Mexico is not conquering Mexico. Conquest would be a 
very huge task which might well tax the energies of the United 
States. The Mexicans are, as a race, proud and brave. It would 
require two or three generations of successful physical holding of 
Mexico to bring the people into any genuine acquiescence toward 
foreign rule. The travelers who bring back from Mexico tales 
of the eagerness of the Mexicans themselves for American inter- 
vention have been talking with American residents in Mexico, non- 
Mexican priests, or “cientificos.” The vast mass of the Mexicans 
resent the very mention of intervention. The Mexican agitator 
is indescribably persistent. When the writer of this article first 
went to Mexico theré was in the Methodist Annual Conference 
there a well-trained young man who was radical on the land ques- 
tion. This radical believed that the huge estates in Mexico should 
be divided up and distributed among the landless. In advocacy 
of this economic creed he fought as a common soldier, he dodged 
officials who had orders from Huerta to shoot him, he crossed to 
the United States, spent weeks on the border enlisting recruits for 
Carranza’s army, fought his way at the head of troops from the 
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border to Mexico City, served on a committee that dared to tell 
Villa to get out of Mexico for Mexico’s good, was hunted for days 
by Villa’s soldiers, won finally the place of General in the Mexican 
Army. Gifted with persuasive utterance, this former Methodist 
preacher represents the type of man who would oppose, and as I 
think justly oppose, American occupation of Mexico. Men such 
as he have enormous power in keeping alive the spirit of revolt in 
the Mexican heart. The only way to silence them is to shoot them, 
and we may well believe that the United States will not resort to 
firing squads to quiet Mexican orators. 

Suppose the United States should annex Mexico, what would 
we have as the result? Fifteen millions of people who care noth- 
ing for our type of democratic institution. Would we plan to 
admit the Mexican States as States into the Union? That would 
raise up trouble of the gravest order whether the new citizens took 
their political rights seriously or not. Would we attempt to hold 
Mexico as conquered territory? How long would our democracy 
here at home last before imperialism of that sort? It is conceiv- 
able, of course, that the United States may be forced to interven- 
tion as a last dreadful resort, but we need not indulge any rosy 
hopes as to the outcome of such intervention. If we go in for just 
a “little while” the plight would be as bad as ever after the with- 
drawal—unless we made the stay long enough to provide for real 
training of the people. By the time any such training could be 
made thorough the Mexican nation as such would have been 
Americanized out of existence—to the whole world’s loss through 
the obliteration of many fine political possibilities in the Mexican 
people. ~ 

If we will not intervene ourselves, why not let someone else 
intervene? The subjects of England and Germany have suffered 
large financial losses in Mexico. If our ideals will not allow us 
to take hold of Mexico by force, why should we stand in the way 
of foreign nations? The answer is, of course, the Monroe Doctrine. 
The Monroe Doctrine is founded on our own self-interest. We are 
champions for a western ideal of democracy. We do not care to 
have that ideal imperiled by the workings of imperialistic systems 
too close at hand. The Monroe Doctrine is a message to European 
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nations to keep their distance. But the Monroe Doctrine, though 
founded on our own self-interest, must be handled with regard to 
the true well-being of the Latin-American peoples. It is hard to 
see how the interest of the Mexican would be served by allowing 
either England or Germany to take possession of his country, even 
assuming that either European nation had any such desire. In 
dealing with less favored peoples England has borne herself with 
a spirit of large justice. Under her rule subject peoples have come 
to material prosperity as compared with the conditions in which 
England found them; but England would not look forward to the 
development of independent nationality on the part of her subject 
peoples with complacency. The most that Mexico could expect 
would be to remain on the colonial basis. If this should be true 
in the case of England, how much more would it be true in the case 
of any other European nation? Moreover Mexico has experienced 
colonialism and has rejected it. 

Much can be done by the United States for Mexico through 
diplomatic channels. Not only can European nations be compelled 
to keep their hands off, but the Mexicans themselves can be aided 
by the diplomacy of our government. Unfortunately there is very 
little confidence toward the United States on the part of the people 
south of the Rio Grande. The present writer has no disposition 
to criticize the Mexican War, or the Vera Cruz incident, or the 
so-called Punitive Expedition. Very sound and substantial rea- 
sons can be urged on our part for each of these movements against 
Mexico. But the United States view is not the Mexican view. 
Each of these manifestations of force has been viewed by Mexico 
as conceived in a lust for Mexico’s land. Moreover the diplomatic 
bearing toward Mexico has often been far from considerate. Until 
within very recent times our attitude has been patronizing and 
condescending. We have assumed the role of big brother to Mexico 
with the rather patent intimation that if the little brother does not 
behave properly there may be trouble. Many forces are at work 
just now to relieve Mexican distrust of the United States, but much 
must yet be done before American diplomatic suggestions will be 
taken in Mexico City at full value. In this direction the problem 
must be in part worked out. It would be far from absurd for the 
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United States to underwrite a loan to the present Mexican govern- 
ment for the sake of helping to reestablish order; but suppose the 
United States might lose something by such a loan, would not that 
be dreadful? Especially in face of our record on pork-barrel 
River-and-Harbor and Federal Building appropriations. 

Why cannot we trust to the commercial intercourse between 
the two nations to uplift Mexico? Is there not such a thing as 
peaceful penetration by the more-favored nation which carries the 
blessings of civilization to the less-favored nation? There is indeed 
such a thing as peaceful penetration ; and commercialism certainly 
penetrates, but it does not always carry the blessings of civiliza- 
tion. There seems to be something of an assumption in commer- 
cial circles that financial intellects are the only ones who under- 
stand Mexico. They have the last word of wisdom. What Mexico 
needs is a return to the good strong-man methods of Porfirio Diaz. 
Such wise philosophers inform us, of course, that Mexico must be 
uplifted. They wish the strong man, however, to do the uplifting. 
The notion that the Mexicans themselves can do any uplifting is 
a pestilent heresy. Moreover these thinkers always postpone the 
date at which the strong man shall begin uplifting. All such 
statement fails to see that Porfirio Diaz was an expression and 
instrument of the capitalistic era when that era was at its height. 
It has been only recently that capitalism has been prodded into 
any adequate sense of its social responsibility. Diaz was undoubt- 
edly a great man, but he stood for a type of control rapidly falling 
into disfavor. 

The financial relations between the United States and Mexico 
will ultimately be adjusted on a better basis than at present. The 
element of speculation will have to be reduced to the minimum 
if investments of United States money in Mexico are not to be 
always productive of trouble. If the investors were willing to 
receive about the same sort of remuneration they would have to 
take at home, there could be no doubt that the inflow of American 
capital would help Mexico. This whole field, however, is one for 
gravest apprehension. Here at home capitalistic enterprises are 
coming more and more under the control of enlightened public 
sentiment. Labor must be given a fair chance—no matter if 
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dividends are cut in two. In foreign investments, however, domes- 
tic sentiment does not get a fair chance to work. If there is any 
failure of dividends the investor has a right even to call the atten- 
tion of Washington to the loss. No Mexican ought to protest 
against a reasonable protection for American property interests 
in Mexico, but those property interests in themselves should be 
subjected to severe scrutiny. There is no virtue in trying to throw 
the mantle of patriotism over a purely speculative enterprise seek- 
ing an exorbitant return, nor is there any justification for calling 
American soldiers to protect business enterprises whose operations 
leave Mexico worse at the end than at the beginning. Professor 
Vida Scudder, of Wellesley, has suggested that a next step for the 
Church in the Christianizing of the whole social order will be to 
insist upon a “white list of investments.” That is to say, invest- 
ments which the judgment of those best qualified would pronounce 
most just in their effects on all concerned. If such a white list of 
investments were drawn up a great many foreign investments 
would have to remain among the blacks, or at least among the 
greys. There have been thousands of American business men in 
Mexico whose conduct has been above reproach, but on the whole 
there has been all too little attempt to keep the Mexican side of the 
investment problem in mind. For example, think of Mexico’s oil. 
The deposits around Tampico are enormously rich. The oil is 
going out of the country, however, to England at such rate that 
these vast reservoirs may not last more than fifty years longer. The 
English are no doubt upright enough in their dealings, as such 
dealings go. They pay the royalty that Mexico asks. But what 
harm would be done if the oil deposits should remain untouched 
until Mexico can use them for her own social advancement? This 
is of course rather a counsel of perfection, but it may serve to point 
toward the higher issues involved in exploitation. Suppose that 
foreign capital in Mexico should devote itself to the development 
of farming enterprises by sound agricultural policies. All such 
development leaves Mexico better after than before. The problem 
of the conservation of the treasures of mines, on the other hand, is 
hard even for the constructive statesmanship of the most enlight- 
ened nations, Ought not these nations to have conscience enough 
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not to strip a less-favored nation of her mineral treasures, simply 
because the desperate straits of the unfortunate nation compel her 
to take any sort of bargain she can get? 

Cannot the immense philanthropic agencies of the United 
States help Mexico? Can they net wipe out the dreadful diseases 
like smallpox and typhus? They certainly can if they learn better 
how to appreciate Mexican sensitiveness. The type of United 
States philanthropy which shouts from the housetops that Mexico’s 
chief trouble is dirt, and that we will all fall to and “clean her up,” 
need not wonder at a chill in the reception it gets in Mexico. Not 
all parts of the United States are utterly scrupulous in their clean- 
liness. If a visitor from Europe should tell us that we have a 
perfectly abominable typhoid deathrate because we habitually drink 
filth, the visitor might discern some traces of frost in the United 
States atmosphere. The people of the United States are about as 
sensitive as any people to criticisms of this kind, and yet they cry 
out in amazement when the so-called “little brother” objects to 
their cleaning him up. Moreover, the conquest of a plague like 
typhus means practically.the putting of the police power of the 
cities of Mexico in the hands of the health authorities. Would any 
city in the United States turn over its police power to foreign 
health commissioners? The Mexicans are getting hold of these 
problems themselves. Probably the best discussion of typhus ever 
written is by Dr. J. Mesa y Gutierrez, a Mexican. Some Mexican 
seaports have been delivered from yellow fever by Mexican efforts 
as intelligent and efficient as those of the United States in Cuba 
and New Orleans. 

But cannot the Roman Catholic Church save Mexico? The 
Roman Catholic Church will first have to save herself. Nobody 
can doubt the appeal which Roman Catholicism, as such, makes 
to the Mexican. The stateliness of the ceremonials is especially 
impressive to the Mexican mind. The priests are many of them 
able and devoted and the spiritual instruction is by no means incon- 
siderable. But it is the old story—Romanism in Mexico is in its 
higher officialdom to be counted among the reactionaries. Catholic 


instruction does not encourage any sort of initiative. Perhaps 
some day there may be great reformation. Any intelligent Catholic 
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ought to welcome the advance of Protestantism in Mexico. Only 
as Catholicism gets a new birth of that emphasis upon inner spir- 
ituality for which Protestantism stands can she hope to do much 
with Mexico. The persecutions of Roman Catholic leaders by revo- 
lutionists have been severe, but the resentment of the revolutionists 
is deep and abiding—arising from decades of ecclesiastical wrong- 
doing. If Roman Catholicism could really break loose from the 
reactionaries and range herself on the side of the people, if she 
could get the emphasis firmly placed on the human and spiritual 
values, she might make fitting use of her wonderful opportunity 
in ministering to a people for whose guidance she has very special 
qualifications. 

There remains, then, the hope for Mexico through the spread 
of the Protestant religion. This religion should first, last, and all 
the time keep on high the spiritual values of the New Testament. 
The time is ripe, not so much for a revival of true religion in 
Mexico as for the initial propagation of true religion on an im- 
mense scale. The very nearness of the problem to our own doors 
and our prejudice against the Mexican blind us to the dawning 
of the day of our opportunity. The Mexicans, even of the lowest 
classes, are not degenerate. They simply have never had a chance. 
If we find that they lie, let us remember that what slight chance 
they have had for centuries has come through outwitting those in 
authority over them. Moreover Mexico has not by any means a 
monopoly of lying. Quite as many lies have been told about 
Mexico in recent years as have been told in Mexico. It is true 
that regard for marital relationships is lax; but this laxity again 
must be historically understood. Here again there is no reason 
for the United States to cast stones. When the Mexican is taken 
early enough he responds to kind treatment about as well as any 
human being under the stars. A gospel of the human values set 
before us in the Incarnation which aims not merely at personal 
relationships so called, but at social relationships, is the only hope 
for Mexico. The missionary who goes to Mexico should root out 
of his mind as an abomination his sense of American superiority ; 
he should determine rigorously to look at things from the point of 
view of Mexico; he should never fall into the error of “lording” it 
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over the Mexicans; he should put up with Mexican characteristics 
which may seem to him the height of folly. He should put denomi- 
nationalism in the background, and the great spiritual essentials 
ever at the front. He should avoid any temptation to seek to 
Americanize Mexico except in so far as moral and spiritual essen- 
tials are involved. In a word, he should take the Lord Jesus to 
Mexico to let him work out his own plans for the Mexican people. 
He should encourage the Mexicans to interpret Christianity in 
their own way. The gospel of the Lord Jesus, interpreted in the 
largest terms, is the only power that will permanently settle 
Mexican questions, When we consider the numbers of the nation 
and the possibilities in the people as good human stuff, it would 
be worth a hundred years just to get the foundations of Christianity 
properly laid—and what is a period of one hundred years in the 
life of a nation ¢ 
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THE SPIRITUAL EMPHASIS IN EUCKEN’S 
PHILOSOPHY 


Tue Paschal moon is flooding with white light that Holy 
City of which prophets dreamed and psalmists sang. The myriad 
worshipers, exhausted by the day’s festivities, lie fast asleep. Two 
men there are, however, to whom sleep does not come. One of 
them is the new Rabbi who had that very day driven from yonder 
temple which gleams on the hill-top those who trafficked there. 
He is reclining on the flat roof of the house at which he is stay- 
ing for the feast. He cannot sleep to-night, for He is full of the 
thought of the great work which awaits Him, and already He sees 
that it will end in His death. Presently He is joined by the other 
man whom sleep eludes. He has seen and heard the new Teacher, 
and a ¢trange unrest possesses his soul. The two men begin to 
talk—an intimate conversation which bares the inner life of each. 
“Nicodemus, you have come far on the Way, but you have not 
come far enough; you need to be born into another world, even as 
once you were born into this.” The listener, trained in Pharisaic 
literalism, does not comprehend. A grown man cannot be re-born ! 
Just then a gentle breeze rustles the fronds of the palms in the 
court-yard below. Again the new Teacher speaks: “The wind blow- 
eth where it will, and thou hearest the voice thereof, but knowest 
not whence it cometh, and whither it goeth: so is every one that is 
born of the Spirit.” 

A man whose experience can hardly be paralleled in the 
history of our race, whose colossal intellect was destined to dom- 
inate the thought of centuries, sits down to write the story of his 
life. In the completeness of its revelation the story is unique. 
This man had exhausted the ordinary means of human satisfaction 
before his heart found surcease from its ache. How shall he begin 
his story? And in the first paragraph of the Confessions, Augus- 
tine writes down these words: “Thou didst make me for Thyself, 
and my heart was restless until it found repose in Thee.” 

A little emaciated monk steps out of the rocky gorge in which 
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he has made his home. He is the greatest preacher of his age, and 
the multitude which has impatiently awaited his coming hangs 
breathless on his fervid utterance. He is pleading for love and 
service as the prerequisites to a knowledge of the divine. The 
credo ut intelligam of Anselm does not fully satisfy this restless 
soul. The intelligo ut credam of Abelard arouses his unrelenting 
opposition. “A poor woman,” cries Bernard to the vast audience 
which scholastic dialectic has served but to confuse, “a poor woman 
may know more of the things of God than is known by the most 
learned doctor of theology. It is not by logic that we come to know 
the divine, but by faith, and love, and devotion. Pectus facit 
theologum.” 

In the message of Jesus to Nicodemus, in the keynote of the 
Confessions of Augustine, in the basic principles of Bernard of 
Clairvaux, “the last of the Fathers,” we strike fundamental posi- 
tions in the philosophy of Rudolf Eucken. He may not say these 
things in so many words, and there is, of course, much in his work 
which lies outside the range of these statements. Nevertheless, we 
have here clues to his central thought. That which is of lasting 
value in his thinking lies about these three main positions: first, 
there is a world beyond the phenomenal world of nature; second, 
man belongs in the phenomenal world as its crown, but he has also 
within him potencies which can be realized and satisfied only in 
the world beyond nature; third, entrance into this other world is 
attained, not by intellectual insight, but by a life of action under 
the domination of love. This world which lies beyond nature— 
that is, beyond the phenomenal world—is called “spiritual.” To 
have established oneself in this spiritual world is to have achieved 
one’s destiny and entered into eternal life. To have refused to do 
this is to have lost one’s place among those spiritual personalities 
which alone are immortal. Windelband describes Eucken as “the 
creator of a new metaphysic.” But it is a metaphysic of life, not 
of mere abstraction. -Eucken’s. problem is the problem of life, and 
he will allow no mere speculation, however fascinating, to divert 
him from his main interest. As an evolutionist, he is most 
emphatic in relating men to the physical and organic world, and 
he is equally emphatic in describing thet world as “under law” ; 
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that is, as a mechanism of the most perfect kind. Indeed, he 
believes that yet larger concessions will have to be made than have 
yet been made as to the dependence of man on the organic world. 
But Eucken insists that there is more in man than can be physically 
explained. Thus over against all physical and organic phenomena 
he places what he calls “the spiritual life.” He grants that the 
former must be considered in an explanation of the latter, but he 
denies that they can explain it altogether. Though consciousness 
may have originated in things, it is now different from things, and 
that is the important fact. The What? and the Whither? of man 
are held to be much greater questions than the Whence? Eucken, 
like Huxley, earnestly maintains that the cosmic order alone does 
not answer all our questions nor satisfy our deepest ethical need. 
The great task of man is to domicile himself in that world which 
is supra-physical. 

Eucken finds in the fact of consciousness a witness to the 
reality of spiritual life. He admits that the values of life may be 
physically conditioned, but he fails to see how, if they are also 
physically caused, man could ever have come to a consciousness of 
his own personality, or of the world as meaningful. It is because 
consciousness is over-sensuous that values and meanings are not to 
be sought in the physically conditioning factors. The sensuous is 
by no means to be denied, but neither is the non-sensuous. As be- 
tween these the non-sensuous is the greater, because from it the sen- 
suous gets its meaning. In the very act of knowing, something 
other than the thing known is present. The materialist, in the very 
act of denying the spiritual, and in the reasons he states for so 
doing, surrenders his case. Thought requires a thinker, and the 
thinking must ever be over against that on which it works as a dis- 
tinct and separate reality. This distinct and separate reality, which 
is present in thought and which is the consciousness of other than 
itself, is “spiritual life.” Eucken uses the term to include the 
whole inner or non-sensuous life of man. This spiritual person- 
ality, tied to the phenomenal but essentially different from the 
phenomenal, is the beginning of a new mode of existence, the break- 
ing forth of a new kind of reality. And to the possible develop- 
ment of spiritual life there are no discernible limits. 
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Eucken believes that natural science is receding from the 
dogmatic materialism of its earlier triumphs. There is a growing 
realization of the truth already stated, that an external world is 
nothing without a subject to know it. The very hypotheses which 
science constructs to explain phenomena witness to a reality other 
than the explained phenomena. The particular can be subsumed 
under the universal only by the action of mind. The “laws” 
which are framed to interpret nature exist only in a world of 
mind and meaning. Eucken, it is already clear, does not 
discard or despise nature ; his Idealism is not of that type. Only, 
he insists that the primal place be accorded to spiritual life. 
It is in that quality which knows and interprets that we find the 
ground of a mental and spiritual activity which takes us into 
a new world, a new order of existence, a new reality. Often 
will this quality find that the physical is its strong enemy, but 
the man who has once caught the vision of the spiritual world 
must perforce struggle until he enter in. Strait is the gate, and 
narrow is the way, which leads unto life. 

Pursuing his inquiry farther afield, Eucken finds evidence 
to the spiritual life in what he calls certain over-historical and 
over-personal norms. He investigates history and the whole sphere 
of social relations, and concludes that there is more history than 
mere history, and more in social relations than the social relations 
themselves. In history, says Eucken, we are dealing not with 
mere things, but with will-relations, conditioned though these may 
be by heredity and environment. Men have wrought together in 
the past under the influence of some plan or purpose. In the 
impact of will upon will there originates a state of things in which 
something is thought and done. But no one individual does this; 
no one will brings it forth. It results from the impact. There is 
thus on the field of history a reality which is beyond the experience 
and beyond the intention of the individual as an individual. That 
is to say, norms are present and operative which are brought to 
light by means of will-relations. Amid the flow of history 
these norms, over-individual and over-historical, are the abiding 
realities. They exceed the ordinary meaning of the hour. They 
are that which works in history and upon which history depends. 
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What is this—this reality above physical things, above sense, above 
time, above history, above the content of the individual life, above 
even the will relations? Eucken answers: It is the entrance of the 
Eternal into time and its changes in the shape of over-individual 
and over-historical norms. Philosophy calls this the Ideal; reli- 
gion calls it God. Herein the spiritual life in man, which is purely 
subjective in the act of knowing, and which in the act of form- 
ulating hypotheses only objectivizes itself, finds its counterpart in 
a certain kind of independent objectivity. The spiritual life in 
man therefore takes on a cosmic significance. Eucken reaches the 
same conclusion by an investigation of the social relations within 
the broader historical movement. He declares that disaster has 
always awaited society when it has depended wholly upon phys- 
ical environment or upon utilitarian ideals. Any Life-system 
which represents or seeks the good of a section only of society 
necessarily is inadequate. The Parts find their function and the 
Whole finds its meaning only under the sway of the universally 
true, good, and beautiful. What is this but to say that society, to 
make real progress, needs to conceive and utilize an absolute spirit- 
ual life? Only as men do this can they resist the tide of environ- 
ment. The modern world is drifting because it is resting so much 
upon the external. It is at his peril that man denies spiritual 
values. 

Here, then, Eucken has reached his problem. He has found 
a phenomenal world, and a spiritual world which gives the phe- 
nomenal its meaning. He has found that man is the common apex 
of each world. He has found that the spiritual exists in man 
largely as potency. He has found that the spiritual in man has 
affinities with a spiritual which is objective and absolute. He 
has found evidence of this objective and absolute spiritual life 
in those over-historical and over-personal norms which operate 
in history and society, He has found that man cannot fully 
realize himself in the phenomenal world. What means all this? 
It means that the spiritual potency in man is a focal point 
of the absolute spiritual life. What, then, is the problem? The 
problem is to release man from the thraldom of the sensuous, 
to relate him to the absolute spiritual life in such a way that 
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it shall utterly possess him, and so to raise him to that true 
personality, freedom, and immortality which is the real end of 
his being. From this point of view, Eucken examines the nu- 
merous Life-systems which have been proposed as solutions of the 
problem of life. He demands of them that they meet certain con- 
ditions. That which would solve the problem he presents must 
provide an adequate basis for the true business of living, it must 
lift the individual above the influence of the sensuous, and it must 
make possible the attainment of that life in which alone true free- 
dom is to be found. In this examination of the various philos- 
ophies Eucken has done, on the whole, very thorough work. In- 
deed, the broad basis for his constructive thinking was laid in his 
historical investigations, and properly enough. Absolute Idealism, 
Immanent Idealism, Materialism, Pragmatism, Socialism, Individ- 
ualism, and other modern philosophies, receive attention. The wide 
range of knowledge which is thereby incidentally brought to light 
makes all the more impressive the investigator’s protest against 
Rationalism as a sufficient guide to truth. He is quick to see the 
good in all systems, but he is no less alert to expose the defective. 
Thus Absolute Idealism is logical, but it does not satisfy the neces- 
sities of Life, which are greater than those of Logic. Immanent 
Idealism overlooks the objective and imperative character of that 
which is admittedly present in consciousness. Materialism has 
truth so long as it confines itself to things, but it necessarily fails 
when it tries to identify thing and thought. Pragmatism is helpful 
in its insistence that the human task be done piecemeal, but it tends 
to turn life in the direction of least resistance, and does not empha- 
size the need of something abiding and self-subsisting which shall 
summon the individual to fullest activity. Socialism has aspects of 
large value, but it is inextricably bound up with material advance- 
ment as the most cherished good, and this necessarily condemns it. 
Individualism is right in contending for a free and joyous life, but 
it fails to see life in its larger relations and in its essential inward- 
ness, and is therefore inadequate. In the same way Eucken ex- 
amines the Life-systems peculiar to the great historic personalities, 
but, although he admires where he can, in none of them does he 
find what he seeks. What, then, will help man in the struggle? 
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For it is only by struggle that the solution of the problem will be 
found. Eucken never permits this fact to be lost sight of. Indeed, 
one of his books bears the title, Kampf um einen geistigen Lebens- 
inhalt. This naturally follows from his conception of man as 
sprung from nature and conditioned by nature, yet as really find- 
ing himself only as he establishes a spiritual independence over 
against nature. Eucken believes that his idea of the elements 
which enter into this struggle overcomes the age-long antithesis 
between Idealism and Realism. These become two sides of one 
encompassing life. But the recognition of the self-subsistence of 
the spiritual life in man, fully carried out, creates a cleft in his 
nature, so that he can never again be satisfied with a merely sensu- 
ous world. The natural then acquires a new function: it is to 
assist the spiritual away from the natural itself into a new kind 
of world. There comes a new kind of experience which certifies 
itself as real, and so certifies the self-subsistence of the spiritual 
life. Out of this struggle for spiritual self-subsistence grows the 
conviction that it is of cosmic significance, and out of this convic- 
tion grows the idea of the God-head. To this idea Eucken refuses 
to attach any close intellectual determinations. The struggle for 
spiritual life leads not to a correct “explanation” of God but to a 
satisfying possession and experience of the life of God. “Man 
never succeeds in reaching the Divine unless the Divine works in 
his own life and is acknowledged in it.” (The Truth of Religion, 
p. 456.) Man, then, must struggle for spiritual independence and 
self-subsistence, and in the struggle he must have help. Eucken 
therefore turns to religion. It is with religion that he is supremely 
interested. Only by its help is the problem of life to be solved. 
The two factors in the religious process, according to Eucken, 
must be the spiritual potency within man and the universal and 
absolute spiritual life without man. The second must by no 
means be infringed upon, while yet the first must be raised to 
the highest level of free and enduring personality. In consider- 
ing the general fact of religion, Eucken makes what is at first sight 
a rather perplexing division. This division is into Universal 
and Characteristic. The first is the recognition of the road to be 
traveled ; the second is the actual attempt to follow that road. Uni- 
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versal religion is the conviction of the fact and of the supremacy of 
the spiritual life. By this conviction there is opened the passage to 
the absolute. The sensuous and intellectual domains are seen to 
have only a secondary place. The two facts are fully recognized: 
on the one hand, the norm that is given; on the other hand, the 
potency of the soul to realize the given norm. The Sollen, the 
Ought—this is the objective element. The Wollen, the will to 
do—this is the subjective element. The one is seen to require the 
other, and the two appear as indissoluble factors in the evolution 
of the higher life. But the mere consciousness of inwardness, the 
mere assent to the grounds of religion, although good and neces- 
sary, is not sufficient. To the recognition that the spiritual is the 
highest manifestation of life must be added the personal struggle 
to realize it. This is characteristic religion—the specific, the per- 
sonal. Not only does the whole nature affirm the idea of the good, 
but it bows to that idea as an imperative. Submission to this idea 
is growth toward genuine freedom. The freedom of the spiritual 
personality is in its conscious, and voluntary, and resolute ascent 
to the over-phenomenal world. 

It was pointed out before that the unitary ground of the over- 
historical and over-individua! norms which an investigation of his- 
tory and society brings to light is found by Eucken in an absolute 
spiritual life, or the Godhead. He believes that the same conclu- 
sion is forced by the fact of isolated spiritual norms, objective to 
ourselves, self-subsistent, but personally appropriated and realized 
in the religious process. Here as in the other case he feels that we 
must combine the Many into the One, which also is spiritual, objec- 
tive to ourselves, and self-subsistent. He thus reaches again the 
conception of an absolute spiritual life as the ultimate reality. 
But, if the nature of this Absolute is to be ascertained by the nature 
of the experiences which lead up to it, it will follow that the final 
step in the ascent gives us the clue. What is that final step? It 
is love. The highest communion with the absolute spiritual life is 
not by means of knowledge, but by means of love. Therefore, “God 
is Love,” and man’s highest achievement is to love him. Thus the 
idea of God as Love Absolute, Eternal, and Infinite comes from 
the Life-process itself. This fact, that the idea is born within the 
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Life-process on its highest level, and is indispensable to that proc- 
ess, suffices, so far as Eucken is concerned, for its reality. He 
wants nothing more than this. It accords with the whole tenor of 
his philosophy as a thorough-going Activism. Life, he declares, 
presents a great practical problem—to give the spiritual suprem- 
acy. In the nature of the case the problem can be solved only in 
action. That action which helps in the solution is true, and the 
fundamental implicate of that action, namely, a universal spiritual 
life which is Absolute Love, is true also. Once more, therefore, 
Eucken reaches his position: first, that the spiritual life is self- 
subsistent; second, that the norms of the over-world have objec- 
tive reality; and third, that these norms find their unity in God. 
As a result of his examination of the various historical reli- 
gions, Eucken concludes that Christianity is the greatest of them 
all. He divides religions into those of Law and those of Redemp- 
tion. Among the first are Judaism and Mohammedanism. Among 
the second are Buddhism and Christianity. As religions, they have 
all sought so to unite the here-and-now with the beyond as to 
make the two worlds continuous and inter-active. The success 
with which this is done constitutes the standard by which his- 
torical religions must be judged. We cannot here examine 
his findings in detail, but must pass on to his treatment of Chris- 
_tianity. It should be said, however, that Eucken, like Carlyle, 
has a profound respect for the great religious personalities. He 
speaks of them as “pictures” which reveal to us immediately the 
reality of God. Only, their experiences cannot satisfy us. Noth- 
ing in the past can save the present. It is only as we seek to gain 
what these men gained that we find our place with them. World- 
denial and world-renewal—this, according to Eucken, is one of 
the two central facts of Christianity. This is not to say that he has 
any ascetic notion of the world. The Buddhistiec attitude here he 
utterly rejects. To him the world is no semblance, neither is it a 
blot or a blank. The Christian view of the world, and the view 
which Eucken himself indorses, is that it is “the sphere where spir- 
itual experience may exercise itself, and draw out its own hidden 
potencies.” The Buddhist would overcome the world by fleeing 
from it; the Christian, by using it as a stage whereon the spiritual 
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may realize itself. The'other central fact of Christianity, says 
Eucken, is the realization of the union of the human and the 
Divine. Its greatest triumph at this point was achieved in the 
person of its Founder. The significant thing, however, is not that 
the Divine and human united in Jesus, but that the Divine is 
in him to show that it may be also in ourselves. Eucken regards 
the question, Was Jesus Man or God? as misleading. He declares 
that the attempt to measure in how far he was the one or the other 
is presumptuous. Exact determinations on such a question are 
impossible. The present age will renounce the metaphysical 
subtleties which characterized the Age of Symbols. All that is 
required of faith is the confession that the Divine was present in 
the life of Jesus in a superlative degree. Once let it be admitted, 
says Eucken, that the greatness of Jesus baffles intellectual deter- 
minations, and that the supreme thing is to catch and strive to 
embody the vision of the eternal reality he enshrined—then we 
shall have reached a point of unity where all who truly love him 
may securely stand. One cannot resist the temptation to add that 
what Eucken really means is that then we shall all be united 
because we shall all be Unitarians! This attitude of Eucken to 
the question of the Person of Jesus illustrates his attitude to 
Christian doctrine in general. Intellectual constructions are de- 
clared to be not vital. What is vital is that Christianity shall be 
experimentally lived on its highest level. Christianity as a mere 
inheritance is worth little or nothing. It must be actually pos- 
sessed, and such possession calls for the exercise of the same energy 
and the same self-denial which originated it. Christianity is not 
the mere repetition of the words of Jesus: it is the perpetual re-dis- 
covery of his spirit. It can continue only as that spirit continues 
in the hearts of his disciples. To use the world as Jesus used it; 
to enter into new relations. with the Absolute Spiritual Life as 
Jesus did—this is to experience Life in its highest mode, this is 
to perpetuate the Christian faith. 

In order to support this understanding of Christianity 
Eucken necessarily distinguishes between its Substance and its 
Existential Form, or its interpretations. The Existential Form, 
which is a given interpretation of the Substance of Christianity, 
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must perforce change from age to age. Much misunderstand- 
ing has been due to the confusion of these two. Eucken has a deep 
reverence for the old existential forms. This is because, as was 
shown above, he sees in all history something more than the history 
itself: he sees the over-historical, the spiritual. Yet, since the old 
intellectual presentations have become inadequate, they must be sur- 
rendered for one that is adequate. It will take time to make the 
change; it will cause much friction and misunderstanding; but 
to make the change is one imperative task confronting the modern 
Church. But who shall make the change? They, and they only, 
replies Eucken, who have comprehended in experience the meaning 
of the Eternal as Spiritual Life and Infinite Love. Indeed, so long 
as the Substance of Christianity—world-denial and world-renewal, 
and the union of the human and the Divine, the whole at once 
achieved and expressed by love to God and love to man—so long 
as this substance is perpetuated in the experience of the followers 
of Jesus, the Existential Form matters little. The substance is 
timeless : it is therefore independent of time, independent of nature, 
and independent of any changes which may be wrought in our 
knowledge of the world. Eucken therefore surrenders many of 
the familiar phrases of the theologian,such as mediation, revelation, 
and atonement—or, if he does not surrender them, he gives them 
an entirely new content—and he believes this must be done in order 
to win the modern mind to religion. He is willing even to class 
the entire miraculous element in the Gospels with the Existential 
Form, that is, with that which is not essential to the substance of 
Christianity. A person may therefore deny the miracles without 
denying the spiritual content proper of the Gospel. He may 
accept the reality of the spiritual life, its superiority to the phenom- 
enal, and the supreme blossoming of the spiritual life in Jesus, 
while yet conceiving nature in all its operations in terms of the 
purest mechanism. And again one is tempted to add that what 
Eucken really means is that Christianity must be squared with a 
preconceived world-view which is essentially un-Christian. Only 
that which will thus square is acceptable. How one misses here, as 
in so much “modern thinking,” the tremendous New Testament 
emphasis on an all-embracing personal submission to Jesus Christ 
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as Redeemer and Lord as the real test of discipleship! “I will 
follow Thee, but not all.” Eucken believes that the modern world 
is moving toward a more complete appropriation of Christianity 
as he conceives it. The movement is not yet concerted, but he 
detects signs of it here and there. Nothing else can save society 
from the modern riot, and call to the conquest of the spiritual a 
race engrossed in the sensuous. Society does not need to be 
patched : it needs to be re-born. Such a re-birth must be an achieve- 
ment of Love. There are other Life-systems clamoring to be heard 
which claim to be all-inclusive. They are condemned by the fact 
that they do not take man beyond himself and beyond nature. 
With all man’s relation to Nature his home is elsewhere. He is 
but a speck on the bosom of a boundless expanse, yet he aspires to 
participate in the whole of Infinity. He is apparently but a mere 
piece of nature, yet he constructs over against that nature another 
world—the spiritual. He is the seat of a thousand contradictions, 
yet he seeks that which will reduce his life to order and unity. 
What is it he is really seeking? He is seeking to lift himself above 
the domination of the petty and the sensuous, and to link the 
potency which is in him to that over-personal spiritual Life which 
the content of his supreme experience compels him to construe as 
Eternal Love. 

Briefly, then, our findings regarding Eucken’s emphasis on 
the spiritual areas follows: Man is the common apex of a phe- 
nomenal and a super-phenomenal world. There is in him a spirit- 
ual potency which he manifests in the knowing act and objectivizes 
in scientific hypotheses. This spiritual life has its counterpart in 
those over-historical and over-personal norms according to which 
history has flowed and society has developed. Because these norms 
are independent of will-relations, they must be objective. Being 


objective, they witness to an absolute or universal spiritual life in 
which they find their unity and their ground. This absolute spir- 
itual life is the Godhead. The spiritual in man is the primal 
quality, for it explains the phenomenal, and may outlive it. As 
between this Higher and Lower, man tends to rest in the Lower. 
The problem is to raise him above the thraldom of the sensuous 
and establish him in the non-sensuous. The power to do this is the 
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final test of any Life-system. Thus judged, all known life-systems 
are inadequate. In religion, if anywhere, is help to be found. The 
religion which meets the test will be final and absolute. The two 
factors in religion must be an objective Sollen, grounded in the 
Godhead, and a subjective Wollen, grounded in the spiritual nature 
of man. The recognition of this fact makes universal, or theoret- 
ical, religion; the earnest struggle to combine the two factors 
makes characteristic, or personal, religion. The crowning phase of 
the struggle is love, and this yields the clue to the nature of the 
absolute spiritual life as Infinite and Eternal Love. The Life- 
process itself, therefore, on its highest level, yields the conviction of 
the reality, the supremacy, and the self-subsistence of the spiritual. 
Christianity may not be the absolute religion, but it is the greatest 
we know. World-denial and world-renewal, the union of the human 
and the divine, love as both the means to this and the expression 
of this—this is the core of Christianity. This was supremely 
achieved in the experience of Jesus, the Founder. Only as it is 
perpetually re-affirmed can Christianity endure. Around this 
central core have grown up various interpretations. These have 
value in their day, and still have large historical interest, but to 
win the modern world to Christianity these old Existential Forms 
must be surrendered. ‘The task of to-day is to strip bare the sub- 
stance of Christianity, and then re-clothe it in a form suitable to 
the age. Only in the personal appropriation of this inner essence 
can man ascend to that true freedom in which alone are to be 
found that real personality and real immortality which are the end 
of life. * 

It is not for a moment suggested that this is a comprehensive 
survey of the philosophy of Eucken. Nothing more has been 
attempted than to call attention to his insistence on the reality of 
the spiritual, and to indicate the steps which his thinking on this 
question takes. Perhaps, however, enough has been said to indi- 
cate the helpfulness and the suggestiveness of this modern thinker. 
That there is much in his work with which one cannot agree goes 
without saying. Few evangelical Christians will disagree with the 
conclusion of Dr. Sheldon’s estimate: “We only regret that in deal- 
ing with historical Christianity Eucken should have thought it 
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necessary to exscind certain cardinal points of view which are 
deeply imbedded in New Testament teaching, and which cannot 
be cut away without detriment at once to the historical basis of 
Christianity and to the completeness of its content.” On the other 
hand, there will be many who will feel free to accept the description 
which, Boyce Gibson says, “fitly sums up the essential significance 
of Eucken’s work,” namely, “Eucken’s philosophy is essentially a 
Christian philosophy of life; a re-statement and development in 


> Consid- 


philosophical form of the religious teaching of Jesus.’ 
ered merely as philosophy his work has been variously described 
as Idealism, Nodlogism, and Activism. But Eucken is not inter- 
ested in mere logical coherence. Our chief debt to his thinking is 
for its deep seriousness, its strong ethical emphasis, its apprecia- 
tion of spiritual values, and its insistence that the solution of the 
problem of life depends not on a metaphysical abstraction and 
subtle dialectic, but on the actual attempt to live life on the highest 
possible spiritual plane. 
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A DAY WITH MY OLD SERMONS 


Bisnor Fow.er was to blame. I mean, for the barrel, not 
for my visit with it. Twenty years ago, in a quiet Vermont city, 
did he not flay a little group of ministerial candidates with the 
rawhide of his stinging eloquence? And from rebuke that made 
them ashamed did he not sweep in majestic periods to visions that 
left them unafraid? “A lazy minister is a moral anomaly and an 
abomination unto the Lord. . . . A man who works for God 
ought to be on his job as early as a man who works for a grocer. 

. Good preachers do not happen: they arrive. . . . Every 
man ought to write one sermon a week for the first ten years of 


his ministry. . . . Go into your study early Monday morn- 
ing and stay there until noon. . . . While you are there don’t 
dawdle: sweat. . . . Take any man’s wheat, but be sure and 


grind it up into your own flour. Go in again Tuesday and do the 
same—then Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday. On Sun- 
day go into your pulpit and pour out before your people what 
you have sweat out and prayed out before God during the week. 
Then go into your study Monday morning and begin on the same 
program again.” Those are some of the things he said that April 
day. Rather, those are the imperfect echoes, for he said them as 
only Charles H. Fowler could. It was tremendous. It was over- 
whelming. And when it was all over, one embryonic preacher went 
out determined to put those rigorous precepts into practice. Hence 
the sermon-barrel of manuscripts, not outlines. 

There had been other visits. Why not? It is all very well 
fer Phillips Brooks to rail at the serving of stale manna, but this 
business of being a prophet and an engineer at the same time lifts 
a homiletical storehouse into the realm of the absolutely inevi- 
table. Besides, it is my humble opinion that ecclesiastical canned 
goods are perfectly legitimate if you raise your own fruit and 
vegetables, can them yourself, and heat them well before serving. 
Yes, there had been other visits. Persistent mental vacuity had 
driven me there with a “Saturday-night-and-nothing-to-preach” 
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desperation hemispheres removed from Charles Haddon Spurgeon’s 
calm and customary use of the same eleventh hour. Indulgent 
hearers, with their request to “please preach that sermon again,” 
had led me there always consoling myself with Whitefield’s state- 
ment that a sermon does not begin to ripen until it has been 
preached thirty-five times. And my visit to my sermon barrel 
before exchanging pulpits or starting on a “speaking trip” was 
an established custom. Again why not? Even our good bishops— 
but there is no use touching on that. You will observe, however, 
that, in reality, those were not visits at all. They were raids— 
hurried calls born of homiletical expediency—urgent trips to the 
base of supplies. This was a visit. I didn’t want to use, I wanted 
to peruse—to browse—to examine and see what those productions 
looked like (and tasted like) “twenty years after.” And I found 
out. 

In an address before the New York Conference some years 
ago Lyman Abbott said: “The wonder to me is not that so few 
people go to church, but that so many go.” The grim humor of 
that remark never dawned upon my darkened intellect until 
that day spent in re-reading my old sermons. Not because 
they fell far short of literary excellence! Everybody knows 
that literary polish in the pulpit is a rare and perilous accom- 
plishment. Methodists especially are more particular about the 
meal being hot than they are about having it served on Havi- 
land china. It was not their literary shortcomings that caused 
depression, it was their homiletical. How easy it was to distin- 
guish the different periods of ministerial hero worship. I sup- 
pose that ought not to have surprised me. If Robert Louis Steven- 
son, “to whom style was a matter of life and death,” must needs 
make the confession, “I have played the sedulous ape to Hazlitt, to 
Lamb, to Wordsworth, to Sir Thomas Browne, to Defoe, to Haw- 
thorne, to Montaigne, to Baudelaire, and Obermann,” it is not 
at all strange that a young preacher succumb for a time to the in- 
fluence of Brooks or Beecher, Robertson or Drummond. Some of 
the sermons reminded me too forcibly of a famous editorial in the 
New York Sun, published soon after the metropolitan advent of 
the widely heralded preacher, Dr. . The editorial ran some- 
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thing like this: “Judging by the sermonic samples given out thus 
far, we feel safe in affirming that the pulpit of ———— Church 


has entered upon an era of quotations.” 


Some were at fault, not 
so much in what was said as in the manner of the saying. En- 
thusiastic youth, exultant over recent discoveries in the theological 
world, is prone to failure in appreciation of and reverence for the 
“faith of the father,’ and many a young preacher thinks the 
saints are being fed the bread of life when they are only being 
pelted with chunks of half-baked, indigestible dough. Some of 
those sermons failed because they were not sermons at all. I 
wonder if you know what I mean. A while ago I went to hear a 
man, and when he had finished I felt that I had listened to an 
address on military science when what my soul craved and needed 
was a call to arms. He was telling how it ought to be done when 
he should have been doing it. The same thing has impressed me 
as I have listened to other men, and the same thing impressed 
me as I read some of my own. It was the spirit of our time, 
however, as mirrored in those manuscripts that disturbed me the 
most. Shailer Mathews says that the modern church suffers from 
attempting too many things. Billy Sunday says that Christian 
people have gone daffy over social service. Dr. Watkinson, when 
asked to account for the continued slump in the membership of 
the Wesleyan Methodist Church, declared that it was due to the 
preaching of politics in the pulpit and absorption in socialistic 
themes. How those sayings came back to me as I looked over the 
sermonic output of several years. There were too many on Moral 
Reform, and Civic Righteousness, and Industrial Democracy, and 
The Function of the Church, and too few on Redemption from Sin 
by Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. There was too much about 
Christian activities and too little about the culture of the soul. 
There was a maximum about what we ought to be doing for our 
fellow men and a minimum about what Christ did for us and seeks 
to do in us through the Holy Spirit. There was a plethora of 
sermons on benevolence and justice and honesty and a paucity of 
sermons on the sinfulness of sin, the need of repentance, the aton- 
ing blood of Christ and the high privilege of suffering for Him. 
And it did not do a particle of good to say, “Most of it was forced 
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upon me. Tuberculosis Sunday and Child-Labor Sunday and 
all the other Sundays set aside for specific themes together with 
the zeitgeist have caused this lack of homiletical balance.” My 
miserable Scotch conscience would answer back, “The true minister 
should reflect, not the spirit of the time but the spirit of the 
eternal. In such a period he should give himself the more com- 
pletely to affirming that we are saved for service, but we cannot be 
saved by service. His primary function is not to re-echo the 
thunders of the Hebrew prophets, but to exalt and persuade men to 
accept a crucified Redeemer.” 

It is significant, too, that the sermons which gave the keenest 
joy in that day’s retrospect were those addressed to the individual, 
most thorough in their discussion of the soul’s relation to God, 
and most productive of definite spiritual results. Now don’t tell 
me that the largest results of a sermon can never be known; that it 
is ours to sow the seed and leave the results to God. That is all 
true, but it is only half true. Why did Wesley write in his Journal, 
as if in self-condemnation, “After my sermon to-night nobody was 
converted and there were no seekers. What is the matter?’ What 
kind of a fisherman is he who is content to toss all his bait in the 
lake and go home with an empty basket? That farmer is a fool 
who never looks for a harvest. The wonder of spiritual hus- 
bandry is that a man can plow and sow the seed and reap a harvest 
in the same field on the same day. The tragedy of modern preach- 
ing is that so many present the truth and expect nothing to happen. 
No, sir; I rejoiced in those sermons, poor though they were, which 
bore definite testimony to the fact that I was “doing the devil 
some definite damage.” As I looked at this one I saw one little 
woman walking the whole length of the aisle to kneel at the altar 
alone at the close of the morning service. That one brought back 
the strange scene of a man rushing as if in agony to the altar and 
calling aloud to his wife to follow. This one spoke of a Sunday 
night when the Spirit came down with power and twenty-four 
young men and women came forward to ask the way to God. That 
one on “The Christian Minister” brought three to dedicate their 
lives. And that group of sermons caused me to live over again two 
weeks when scores responded to the appeal to confess their sins. 
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It was good to read them and to know that as the years passed, 
this kind kept increasing while the other kept decreasing. And 
so, when I had read all I could, and when the day was almost 
done, I sat beside my sermons and mused. I pulled down an old 
volume of Homiletics and re-read those words of Shedd’s: 


“The minister who limits himself, in his Sabbath discourses, to the 
exhibition and enforcement of the doctrines of sin and grace, and whose 
preaching results in the actual conversion of human beings, contributes 
far more, in the long run, to the progress of society, literature, art, science 
and civilization, than he does who, neglecting these themes of sin and 
grace, makes a distinct effort from the pulpit to elevate society.” 


I thought of that much discussed and much maligned man, 
Billy Sunday. Here is a man whose language is condemned by 
the purists, whose antics are frowned upon by the devotees of dig- 
nity, whose theology is laughed at by the moderns, and whose 
financial methods are under fire from every side. And yet, here 
is a man who preaches daily to more people than multitudes of min- 
isters reach in a year, who conducts services which rival Pentecost 
for power, whose converts long since reached the tens of thousands, 
and the social and civic results of whose work are beyond calcula- 
tion. Whole cities experience moral renovation. Wide areas un- 
dergo revivals of business honesty and personal purity. And whole 
states are swept clean of that pest of modern life, the legalized 
saloon. How does he do it? After taking into consideration every 
contributory factor—bizarre methods, startling mannerisms, amaz- 
ing vocabulary, flaming imagination—the inevitable conclusion is 
forced upon us that he does it by really preaching. He “takes 
summat hot out of his heart and puts it into theirs.” He pours 
out the doctrines of sin and grace so despised or ignored in our 
day. He makes it clear that sin is sin—hell is hell. He reiterates 
the fact that “God cannot be an enswathing kiss without also being 
a consuming fire.” And he follows his preaching with a call to 
decision and action. He summons them to Calvary at once. 

I sat and wondered. Has the pendulum begun to swing back ? 
Is Billy Sunday not only an individual but a forerunner? Are 
the marvelous results of his work a spiritual symptom? Has 
one more day in religious history drawn to a close: a day of heart- 
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breaking contradictions? It was marked by the growth of the 
scientific spirit and the domination of thought by the physical 
sciences; by vast humanitarian enterprises and humanism posing 
as piety; by the keen analysis of the various elements in spiritual 
experience and the marked decadence of the experience itself; by 
intense religious activity and spiritual shallowness; by the rise of 
tolerance and the passing of authority ; by modernism and vapidity 
in theology ; by an epidemic of social service and a revival of pagan 
immorality; by the glorification of this life and the obscuration of 
the life to come. Has the sun really set upon that day, and can a 
faint gleam in the east be seen by him who has risen early to pray ? 
Is the war really solemnizing the world? Weary of the husks in 
the Far Country and hungry for the “bread not made from wheat,” 
is humanity actually turning its face toward the Father’s House ? 
Is Bergson right? Is the reign of the spiritual here, and will that 
spiritual find its source and meaning in a Divine Redeemer? Is 
emotion, so long tabooed and repressed, to have its rightful place 
in religious experience? Is the Cross—the Cross with a Saviour 
nailed upon it—to stand at the heart of theology and life? Is the 
Gospel as Redemption to supplant the Gospel as Ethical Stimulus ? 
And is the accent in preaching undergoing a change? Without 
trying to go backward, will the men in the pulpit remember that 
“up till now, this intense horror of sin and burning zeal of Repent- 
ance has been the mark of those nearest God,” and remembering 
that will they once more, with consuming passion and resistless 
power, plead with men to be reconciled to God? In fact, are we on 
the verge of a vast revival which will be marked by prevailing 
prayer, the re-vitalizing of the doctrines of sin and grace, the 
re-birth of the spirit of urgency, by spiritual thoroughness and 
daring faith, by an unparalleled manifestation of the power of the 
Lord Jesus Christ to save the individual and regenerate society ¢ 

I don’t know. Nobody knows. But there are many signs of 
striking significance. And so I wonder—and hope, and pray. 
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THE CHURCH OF ROME AND MORALITY 


OrreNTIMEs we hear people deplore that some famous contro- 
versies in the fields of letters and science have been protracted too 
long, thus degenerating into wrangles. I believe it should also be 
deplored that other controversies, owing to an impatient desire 
for peace, have been stopped too early; prolonged they might have 
rendered valuable services to knowledge and civilization. The 
controversy between Sismondi and Manzoni on the subject of 
Romanist morality is an example. 

In the Histoire des Républiques Italiennes, published in 
Paris from 1807 to 1818, Sismondi had faced the problem of the 
precipitous decadence of the Italian character, as manifested at 
the close of the republican period, and he had attributed this deca- 
dence mainly to the corruption of morality as taught and put into 
practice by the Roman Church. Sismondi affirmed that in the 
sixteenth century the Church had abandoned the people’s cause, 
espousing that of the rulers, and while previously it had favored 
liberty, up to a certain point, from that century on its purpose was 
only to oppress the conscience and to bring the human soul into 
bondage by the imposition of much heavier burdens than those 
borne theretofore. Casuists took control of morality and shaped 
it into fictitious precepts which had nothing in common with the 
holy laws of the conscience. The doctrine and practice of confes- 
sion, penance, and absolution caused people to believe that a single 
act of faith or zeal, even at the very moment of death, would be 
sufficient to blot out a long series of crimes. Virtue was considered 
as a mere item to adjust at the deathbed, and not as the whole life’s 
task. Gratuitous indulgences which could be secured by a simple 
act of devotion contributed no less than those offered for cash 
(which the Council of Trent condemned, but could not suppress) 
to baffle the conscience, and cause it to lose every healthy notion 
of justice and divine mercy. As the importance of the command- 
ments of the Church was magnified and the gospel’s command- 
ments were lost to sight one could see murderers abstain from 
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meats, harlots hang pictures of the Virgin over their bedsteads, 
and blasphemous priests refuse to drink even a glass of pure water 
before celebrating the holy mass. Slander was condemned as a 
sin, but as slander were also treated all legitimate protests against 
false teaching and vice. Charity was understood to mean alms- 
giving, even if practiced for the sole purpose of acquiring merits 
to the soul of the giver, and this encouraged laymen as well as 
monks to slothfulness, Fasting, vigils, vows of virginity and 
chastity took the place of the true virtues called sobriety and 
continence. Humility, a strange humility which was coupled with 
the most insulting contempt of other people, took the place of 
modesty. Finally, not satisfied with having thrown morality into 
confusion, casuists declared the confessors and spiritual directors 
to be its masters, and enjoined all scrupulous Christians to follow 
the rule of these, blindly, surrendering into their hands the finest 
faculty of man, namely, that of reflecting and recognizing his 
duty.t. These are the main charges, made by Sismondi against 
the Roman Catholic morality, to which Manzoni wished to reply 
with his little book published in 1819.? 

Here is Manzoni’s thesis: “I am convinced that (Roman) 
Catholic morality is the only one which is holy and well-reasoned 
in every point; moreover, that every corruption comes from trans- 
gressing it, from the ignorance of it, or from its being interpreted 
contrarywise ; and that it is impossible to produce any valid argu- 
ment against it.” But how does Manzoni sustain his thesis? In- 
asmuch as Sismondi had placed or thought of placing himself on 
the ground of facts it is obvious that his opponent should do the 
same, and refute the charges contained in the Histoire des Répub- 
liques with arguments taken from the stores of history and wrought 
on the anvil of historical criticism. Yet Manzoni did not follow 
this course. To face an adversary who stood on the ground of 
history he burrowed in pure theology; to the statements of facts 
he replied with declarations of principles; and very seldom he 
used such declarations of principles as had been made by councils, 





1 See Sismondi, chap. cxxvil, which is the last of his work. 

2As it is known, this work appeared with the connotation “First Part.” 
Manzoni gave up the idea of publishing the second part; however, all that he wrote 
of this second part is known. 
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popes, and theologians: in which case it might have been said that, 
in a way, he stood on the Church’s historical ground: but he re- 
sorted to the very first, fundamental, biblical maxims. As if 
Sismondi himself had not affirmed that “morality, properly so 
called, has never ceased to be the object of the Church’s preach- 
ing” ; as if the point in debate had not been that very one regard- 
‘ing the practical use made by the Church of the accepted prin- 
ciples of the gospel. The result was that Manzoni’s answer was 
no answer at all, and that “he and his opponents were both right: 
one dealing with principles and the other with facts.’* 

Unfortunately, Sismondi thought best not to publish another 
reply, owing to the domestic sorrows which at the time had be- 
fallen Manzoni, and thus the controversy came abruptly to an end. 
The two opponents acted like the two knights of old who quarreled 
and fought a duel because one had affirmed that a buckler used 
in a previous tournament was adorned with a cross and the other 
that it was adorned with a star. The buckler had both a star and 
a cross, each on the other side. Sismondi himself, in a private 
letter, says, “We are like two duelists who fight in a dark night 
and do not see each other; while he (Manzoni) thinks he will land 
his blows on me in one corner of the room I am in the opposite 
corner, and we never meet.’”* 

Indeed Romanist morality has much that can justly be 
made the object of severe criticism, even on the ground of pure 
theory. We have nothing to say about all that it takes from the 
Bible and the Fathers, of course; but what about casuistry and 
probabilism? If there are some casus conscientia, or conflicts of 
duties (although it must be remembered that not all moralists 
admit the possibility of such conflicts), the effort to solve them by 
turning on them the light of the highest moral principles was 
- # Mamiani, in the Nuova Antologia, August, 1873. The same view was ex- 
pressed by Bonghi. See also Mariano, in vol. vi of his Scritti Vardi, p. 13: “(Roman) 
Catholic morality, such as Manzoni conceives and describes it, is what it should be 
to measure with the high standing, abstract, theoretical, doctrinal maxims of papal 
catholicism ; but it does not correspond with the reality of Roman Catholic conduct 
and practice.” 

‘From a letter of Sismondi to the daughter of Pietro Verri. (See Bonghi, 
Opere inedite e rare di M., vol. iii, p. 241.) Giusti, relating a conversation he had 
with Sismondi, says in one of his letters: “He (Sismondi) added that he thought 
Manzoni had started from a point of view absolutely different from his, because he 


considered things as they are; and Manzoni, as they should be.” JZpistolario: 
lett. al Sig. Prof. xxx. 
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praiseworthy. In this sense we find cases of casuistry even in the 
Gospels and in the apostolic writings.° But in the Roman Church 
this doctrine underwent a horrible degeneration, for two reasons: 
Instead of reducing to a minimum the cases of conflict between 
duties (which conflicts are really few because the main duty 
always appears clear and compelling as soon as one frees his mind 
of all motives of preference), casuistry took pleasure in increasing 


the number of the casus conscientiw, even making up some that 
are absurd; and even creating the impression that a soul never 
finds itself before a single clear duty, but faces always scores of 
conflicting duties, among which it must either choose one or estab- 
lish a new precedent. Neither should it be said that this incon- 
venience could not be avoided in the “dialectic of the conscience” 
(as Kant calls casuistry) any more than sophistry, for example, 
could be avoided in the ordinary dialectics. Protestantism had 
its casuists, but they never allowed themselves to be misled, and 
when they felt that they were approaching a dangerous incline 
they knew how to stop in time. The other reason why Roman 
Catholic casuistry degenerated to such a deplorable extent was its 
disregard of the fundamental principles of morality. The secret 
of solving honestly all casus conscienti@ lies in the keeping of 
these principles constantly in sight. Yet casuists began to turn 
their eyes away from them as early as the time of the summists, 
between the Fourth Lateran Council and the Council of Trent; 
and later the Jesuits coming into the field evaded them deliber- 
ately. “The comprehensive handbooks of the Jesuits,” Harnack 
says, “are in part monstra of abomination and storehouses of 
execrable sins and filthy habits, the description and treatment of 

*See, for example Luke 14: “And Jesus answering spake unto the lawyers 
and Pharisees, saying, Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath, or not? Which of you 
shall have an ass or an ox fallen into a well, and will not straightway draw him 
up on a sabbath day?’ See also 1 Cor. 7. 8, and 8. 10. 

* Protestant casuists are not so well known as they deserve. I shall mention 
some of them. Melanchthon, Unterricht der Visitatoren, 1554; Daneau, Ethica 
Christiana, 1577 ; Perkins ; The whole treatise of cases of conscience, 1606 ; Andrewes, 
Tortura Torth, 1609; Alstedius, Theologia Casuum, 1621; Balduin, Tractatus de 
Casibus Conscientie, 1628; Amesius, De Conscientia, ejus jure et casibua, 1630 
(which perhaps is the best treatise) ; Sanderson, De obligatione conscientiae, 1647 ; 
Hall, Resolutions and Cases of Conscience, 1650; Taylor, Ductor Dubitantium, 1660 
(the most popular treatise) ; Kinig, Theologia Positiva Acroamatica, 1664; Donn- 
hauer, Theologia Conscientiaria, 1666; and also, Olearius, Baxter, Dikson, Barlow, 
etc. Spener, Pia Desideria, 1675, and Buddeus, Institutiones Theologiae Moralis, 


1711, were among those who recalled Protestant casuistry to the right path 
when it showed signs of being misled, 
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which provoke an outery of disgust. The most shocking things 
are here dealt with in a brazen-faced way, by unwedded priests 
who consider themselves as men of special knowledge, not with 
the view of calling down with prophetic power upon the burden of 
horror a heavier burden of judgment, but often enough with the 
view of representing the most disgraceful things as pardonable, 
and showing to the most regardless transgressors a way in which 
they may still always obtain the peace of the Church.”* Prob- 
abilism, which passing through equi-probabilism and probabilior- 
ism slipped into the mire of mollified tutiorism and simple prob- 
abilism, made every infamous deed licit only on condition that 
some doctor of the Church had declared the opinion of its licit- 
ness to be probable. Certainly this was the utmost! In defense 
of the Roman Church some continue to say that recognition was 
never accorded either to casuistry or probabilism, and that, on the 
contrary, the Church’s voice of protest was raised against them 
not a few times. This is true, but it is no less true that Pope 
Alexander VIII condemned severely the Jafsenist morality, 
which was the only true and effective protest raised against casu- 
istry. And while Jansenism was exterminated Jesuitism is alive, 
and keeps its “black pope” side by side with the “white pope.” 
At all events, casuistry and probabilism caused in the ranks of 
the Church such a corruption of moral atmosphere as no impartial 
student can overlook or view with a light heart. 

But let it be remembered that we want to look into the practi- 
cal morality of the Church. We must leave aside all theoretical 
elements in order that we may examine whether Sismondi’s 
charges, which claim to be based on facts, can be substantiated by 
facts. I speak of Sismondi’s charges because I have Sismondi’s 
work before me; but it would be easy to quote many other authors 
who have substantially made the same charges against the Roman 
Church, although not always in such a categorical way. To recall 
a few, if you will not go far back to Machiavelli, who charged the 
Roman hierarchy with having caused the Italians to become a 
people “without religion and bad,” think of Ranke, Macaulay, 
Quinet, and think of the school, culminating with De Laveleye, 


7A. Harnack, History of Dogma, vol. vii, p. 101 (Engl. trans.). 
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which made a parallel study of Romanist and Protestant coun- 
tries, establishing the great inferiority of the former.* One 
cannot sweep aside Sismondi’s charges with the nonchalant air 
of Manzoni, who carried the question to the ground of pure theory, 
as we have seen, and then disposed of all arguments touching the 
practical morality of the Church by merely saying that “we must 
hold a doctrine responsible only for the legitimate consequences 
which can be drawn from it, and not for those resulting from 
human passion.” (Chap. VII.) Such an apology may have a 
weight in the cases of sporadic, intermittent, or exceptional out- 
breaks of abuses. But when the case is altogether different, and 
abuses accompany the doctrine too frequently, almost regularly, 
and are found in larger number wherever there is a louder cry 
for the doctrine, then we must reason differently. Either the 
doctrine itself is obnoxious, or between the doctrine and the prac- 
tice there are polluted channels through which the doctrine itself 
changes its character and becomes polluted. Now I say, or rather, 
Sismondi says, that the river of Romanist morality, pure at its 
sources (Gospels and apostolic writings), goes through polluted 
channels, so that its waters reaching the valley are no longer 
the waters of the mountain springs. Here are two of these pol- 
luted channels: indulgences and confession. Indulgences, Sis- 
mondi says, are incompatible with the principles of morality. 
And it is obvious. When you find on every nook and corner a 
shrine, a cross, a pilgrimage, a prayer, an act of devotion which 
by the least effort of one’s lips or legs will secure for him a full 
remission of sins, the conclusion will be necessarily that “Heaven 
forbids certain pleasures, it is true, but it offers also some ways 
of adjusting matters.”® In regard to confession, let it be said that 

‘In Italy the findings of this school were accepted by Senator Guerrieri 
Conzaga, who translated De Laveleye’s study, Lombroso, Garofalo, Gabelli, and 
many others. 

*R. Mariano makes an unsparing criticism of the bestowing of plenary 
indulgences on the occasion of the last Jubilee. He says: “If one had only been 
present at the opening of one of the Holy Doors of the basilicas in Rome, the evening 
of December 24th, 1899, and if being present he had kept a devout silence during 
the ceremony, all his sins would be forgiven. Could we imagine anything morally 
more disgusting, and a more productive moral bargain? Is not that mere being 
present, and that devout silence, suggestive of the procedure at the oracles of 
heathenism? Is this not bringing Buddhistic shamanism into Christianity? Who 
can adapt himself to similar foolishness in our days? And who will believe, or 


even sincerely respect, a religion that resorts to this kind of reasoning?” etc. Op. 
cit. vi, 28, 
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the evil does not lie in the human tendency and practice of con- 
fiding one’s secrets to somebody else, seeking advice, but in the 
absolution. It is absolution, Sismondi says, with reason, that 
must be considered as “the most deadly blow against morality.” 
One of the two: the priest (who in the act of absolving is much 
more than a confidant or a spiritual adviser) absolves you, or he 
does not. If he does not the soul may be led to despair, or to the 
cynical resolution of doing worse ; if he does he may encourage “the 
shameful disposition to merry sinning and repenting, and sinning 
again to repent again insincerely,”?° which makes both confession 
and absolution a contemptible farce. I know that according to 
the canons there is no absolution without contritio on the part of 
the sinner, which is “the soul’s sorrow and the detestation of the 
sin committed, with the determination not to sin any more” ;" 
but this is theory. In practice, when a penitent says that he feels 
this contritio, although he does not, and he receives the absolution, 
who can dissuade him from thinking that the absolution is valid, 
and that any time he falls in sin he may secure it again with little 
trouble? But he must submit to the penances which the confessor 
will impose on him. That is worse! The more a sinner thinks 
of these penances, which ordinarily are mere mechanical practices, 
the more he will be disposed to load and unload sins, “like the 
buckets of the bucket engine, which go down into the well and get 
filled, then go up and empty their content into the basin, and then 
go down again and are filled, and go up again and are emptied, 
and so on, with a regular, round-about movement.”’!* 

Besides, we should not fail to take into account the moral 
degradation to which souls are subjected when a man is allowed 
to step between them and God, making them renounce into an- 
other’s hands the right of self-judgment.’* Following the same 
law by which an organ that does not exercise its function becomes 
atrophied, a soul that does not exercise itself in judging its own 


1° Mamiani, La Religione dell’ avvenire, Book 1, chap. I. 

4 Council of Trent, Sess. xxv, 4. 

12 Pietro Taglialatela, Ii papa-re nelle profezie e nella storia, 2d edit., 
Rome, 1908. 

18 See the severe criticism of the “sacrament of penance” made by Lambru- 
schini, who was a devout Roman Catholic nevertheless. Raffaello Lambruschini, 
Pensieri di un solitario, posthumous work, Florence, 1887. 
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conduct, and finding the way to duty, loses, as Sismondi says, 
“the finest faculty of man, that of thinking and finding out his 
duties.” At this point, if other personal or environmental factors 


do not intervene to produce a reaction in the opposite direction, 
morality will crumble, the first and fundamental faculty of a 
moral being having been wounded at its core. 

And now let us review the most important charges preferred 
by Sismondi against Romanist morality, and inasmuch as we 
are remote from the times of the Italian republics and their 
historian let us see whether the charges that he made have any 
value in regard to the Roman Church to-day. 

“The distinction between mortal and venial sins blotted out 
that which we find in our own conscience between the greatest 
offenses and the more pardonable ones.” This charge is true yet. 
To be sure, to-day we do not face the same frightful subversion of 
moral values which gave origin to the protests of the Reformation 
and Counter Reformation, but we are still confronted with the 
tendency to displace the moral laws of conscience by those arbi- 
trarily made by the Church, which tendency is the root of all 
further subversion of ethical values. To be sure, there is a differ- 
ence between certain sins and others, or Jesus would not have 
declared the sin of Judas “greater” than that of Pilate; he would 
not have spoken of the “weightier” matters of the law, and he 
would not have fixed a gradual difference of guilt between one 
who is angry with his brother, another who shall say to him, 
“Raca,” and still another who shall say, “Thou fool.”** But 
when the Roman Church comes out to say that it is a mortal sin 
not to go to mass on a holiday (Manzoni makes a strong point of 
this. Chap VI), while lying and stealing may be considered as 
venial sins in a great number of cases, and this equivocation is 
encouraged on the basis of the example of Jesus himself,’® it is 
certain that we face an arbitrary system of morals differing much 
from that which we infer from the purest intuition of conscience ; 
and it is easy to see how far one may go after the compass of 


% John xix, 11; Matthew xxiii, 23; v, 
* St. Alphonsus, Theologia Moralis, Liber a, Dubium iv. See all the discus- 
sion of the seventh and eighth Commandments. 
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conscience has been shattered and the sails of arbitrary judgment 
have been hoisted.'® ° 

“Casuists exposed to the execration of mankind, in the first 
place and among the guiltiest, the heretics.” Manzoni replies, 
No! “The perpetual doctrine of the Church is that we must 
detest the error, and yet love the errant.” Here we are again 
with the doctrine! the doctrine that is up, far up among the 
saints, or rather, among some of the saints, because coming down 
a little, even along the paths of doctrine, at every step we stumble 
upon decrees of councils, bulls of popes, and arguments of theo- 
logians, which seem engaged in a contest to raise the whole world 
against the heretics. And when we turn to the facts, the real 
facts, history confronts us; a bloody history’? for which we cannot 
blame only the ignorant masses moved by passions, and of which 
we find many traces in the Romanist conscience of our days. 
Why is it, I ask, that, while in many ways, in all ways, Protes- 
tants have disclaimed the deeds of intolerance committed by their 
fathers, even erecting an expiatory monument to the memory of 
Servetus, the Romanists, on the other side, have in no way dis- 
claimed their own intolerance, which surpasses that of the Luther- 
ans, Reformed, and Anglicans put together? Farrar says that 
among Romanist controversialists he could not find even a single 
explicit reproof of the Tribunal of Inquisition.’* And this is 
true, as it is true that Roman Catholic bishops continue to pledge 
themselves to the persecution of heretics,!® that Romanist theolo- 
gians continue to claim for the Church the right of punishing with 


1° Gabelli's statement of the great severity which Roman Catholic moralists 
show toward sensual sins, when compared with other sins, is worth quoting, although 
the reader should form his own opinion of its value. He says: “Stealing, failure 
to keep a promise, betraying, and in some cases even killing, seem to be pardonable 
deeds, as long as men keep away from women and women from men. All anxiety, 
all thought, all vice, and all virtue center on this point. So much the priests have 
exaggerated the value of their renunciation, and have succeeded in persuading others 
of it, being moved by self-love and other reasons.” Aristide Gabelli, L’uomo e le 
scienze morali, chap. ii, Sec. 11, n. 

7“The Church of Rome has shed more innocent blood than any other insti- 
tution that bas ever existed among mankind."-—Lecky, History of Rationalism in 
Europe, il, 35. 

#*“T have never yet found any Roman controversialist who will condemn the 
Holy Office of the Inquisition and its cruel horrors.""—Farrar, The Bible, its meaning 
and supremacy. London, 1897. 

See the formula of the Episcopal oath: “Haereticos homnes schismathicos 
et rebelles eidem Domino nostro et eius successoribus, pro posse persequar et 
impugnabo,” 
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death those who rebel against its authority,*® and that popes 
encourage these tendencies to intolerance with the authoritative 
words of their encyclicals.** I shall not say, like Bayle, that 
tolerance is “for Roman Catholics a condition against nature” ; or 
like Lamennais, that Rome cannot declare herself against perse- 
cution, because “this on her part would be apostasy”; but I can 
say, without the least exaggeration, that if the Roman Church had 
again a free hand in temporal as well as in spiritual matters it 
would go back to the method of coercing and suppressing heretics, 
and that no protest would arise from within the Church itself 
except that of its most enlightened priests and ]Jaymen—who would 
be among the first on whom the method would be tried.** 
“Virtue, instead of being the constant task of the whole life, 
was only an item to adjust at the point of death.” How did 
Manzoni reply to this charge? He simply undertook to defend 
the right of the Church to preach the possibility of conversion at 
the point of death; which right Sismondi had never contested. 
Then, admitting that “sometimes error has been indirectly encour- 
aged,’ Manzoni charges this to the exaggerdtions unavoidably 
connected with oratory, and especially pulpit oratory. To give 
Manzoni the benefit of all his arguments let us suppose this to be 
true; there remains still the fact of the much-abused absolution 
in articulo mortis, which can be given even if the dying has lost 
consciousness or even (according to some theologians) if there is 
no evidence of his having any good Christian disposition. Now, 
let me ask, does this encourage spiritual growth or not? Does it 


2° See, exempli gratia, Cardinal Newman's Apologia pro vita sua, first edition, 


p. 29, in which he says that to spare a heretic “is a false and dangerous pity.” “It 
is to endanger the souls of thousands, and it is uncharitable towards himself.” In 


later editions the Cardinal tries to explain this “flerce passage,” disclaiming any 
sanguinary intention. See also Father Lepicier, who in a work published in Rome, 
A. D. 1909, defends the right of the Church to punish heretics with death! De 
stabilitate et progressu dogmati. 

21 See, exempli gratia, the encyclical of Leo XIII on the occasion of the third 
centennial of the Blessed Canisius, who organized, with Emperor Ferdinand, the 
first merciless repression of the Reformation in Austria. See also the encyclical 
of Pius X on the centennial of St. Carlo Borromeo. They are both so filled with 
the spirit of intolerance that they aroused many objections from the liberal and 
Protestant press, especially in Germany. 

22 Bourget’s recent story, Le demon du midi, gives an idea of the blind and 
mean opposition with which a modernist priest, who has initiated a conscience 
movement and has married, is received in Roman Catholic circles. One may wonder 
how much of these sentiments of opposition are shared by Bourget, who is a Roman 
Catholic; but it is evident that as a psychologist he portrays them with realistic ari. 
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tempt to the conclusion that struggling through the whole life’s 
length with senses and passions is not worth while when, in 
articulo mortis, one can secure, with so little trouble, a complete 
pardon of all sins? And again let me ask, does not this concep- 
tion of a salvation secured through a formula of absolution contra- 
dict Christ’s conception fundamentally? According to Jesus, no 
man can enter into the kingdom of God except he be “born again” 
(John 3. 3, 5, and ff.), which means that the condition stne qua 
non for admission into the heavenly kingdom is the inmost re 
newal of the spirit. On the contrary, according to the Roman 
Church, or, to be more exact, according to the practice of the 
Roman Church, it is a question of getting the absolution; as one 
who would go to a theater need not think whether he is a gentle- 
man or a cutthroat as long as he can get a ticket at the box office! 
And inasmuch as the box office where he can secure an absolution 
is always open for him as long as he has a breath of life, and inas- 
much as those who long for more than is absolutely necessary in 
spiritual matters have been, are, and always will be few, it follows, 
as facts attest, that in the Roman Church only a very small 
number of souls will endeavor to attain a new birth; the largest 
majority being more than satisfied with getting, in all haste and 
in extremis, the above-mentioned ticket. It has been so in the 
past, and it is so now. 

And how shall we account for those virtues which the Roman 
Church exalts above all others as forming its own “heritage” from 
which the world is absolutely cut off? Sismondi replies by pass- 
ing them in review: 1. Benevolence. “Casuists have declared 
that it is a sin to speak against our neighbor; they have forbidden 
everybody to express a just judgment, to distinguish virtue from 
vice ; they have reduced to silence the words of truth.” 2. Charity. 
“Casuists have taught to give to the poor for the good of our own 
souls, and not to alleviate our fellow-men.” 3. Sobriety, conti- 
nence. “Casuists have put in their places the abstinence from 
meats, fasting, vigils, vows of virginity and chastity; and side by 
side with these monkish virtues gluttony and impudicity may be 
rooted in the hearts.” 4. Modesty. “Casuists have substituted 
for it a kind of humility which goes hand in hand with the most 
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insulting contempt of other people.” LEte., etc. In my judgment 
this criticism by Sismondi, which is concise and compact, like half 
a page by Tacitus—and to which Manzoni replies following his 
method of carrying us up to the springs on the mountain heights 
when it is a question of testing the waters that flow down through 
the mountain side and through the valley—this criticism, I say, 
is true and precise to-day. Even to-day, if one will look at those 
virtues as they are practiced in the Roman Church, not with the 
unsophisticated eye of the multitude, but with a scrutinizing eye, 
as Plato, for example, gazed at holes in Diogenes’s cloak, he cannot 
but find them a little out of place, a little out of tune, a little 
adulterated, a little deformed, a little mutilated. And it is for 
no other reason that in Romanist countries many noble souls 
outside of the Church will not even hear of those virtues, while 
they would love them if they saw them as they are when they 
flow out of the pure gospel springs, before they pass through 
the doctrinal and historical channels of the Church. Thus it 
cannot be said either that Sismondi’s charges have been disproved 
by Manzoni or that the new times have made them less fitting. 
Now, does this mean that in the Roman Church all moral 
sources have become stagnant and all ideals putrid, so that, 
as Negri puts it, one can find in it “not even a shadow of the 
thoughts and sentiments that are found in the gospel” ?** De- 
cidedly, no! If we only lift up our eyes toward this man, Man- 
zoni, who wrote in defense of the Romanist morality, or if we 
think of others like him who in the course of centuries have 
been found in the Church, we must discard Negri’s view as unjust 
and exaggerated. I should not say either that the moral ideal of 
the gospel which has not been actuated by the Roman Church has 
been actuated, on the other hand, by the churches which were 
originated by the Reformation, or, as Michelet puts it, that these 
churches are like many pure rivers while the other is like a sea, 
great, but dirty; dirty, but great. Frankly, even in Protestantism 
the tables of moral valuation have suffered some displacements 
and alterations. Pharisaism, bibliolatry, blind literalism, jargon 


*%G. Negri, La Vita e i Romanzi di G. Eliot, vol. i, p. 188. 
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of Canaan, cant, supervaluation of single precepts of secondary 
importance with the consequent undervaluation of the most impor- 
tant, fanaticism, sectarianism, all this and much more which 
Alphonse Daudet portrays, sometimes happily, in the scenes of 
“Port Sauveur,” could not but create confusion in the moral 
ideas of the Protestants. Yet, make as long as you wish the list 
of the defects of the Protestant Churches, there will always be 
left to their credit a two-sided fact of the greatest importance: 
first, they have identified all moral precepts with the examples 
from the life of the Master, so that morality does not appear any 
longer as a cold mass of codified rules, but warm and throbbing 
in the deeds and sentiments of a living person; second, they have 
succeeded in making the Master’s life, as portrayed in the four 
Gospels, so well known that every one of the faithful has the 
necessary data to conduct himself as he did, or, when facing new 
circumstances, to infer how he would have acted. And if John 
Stuart Mill was right when he said that “even now it would not 
be easy, even for an unbeliever, to find a better translation of the 
rule of virtue from the abstract into the concrete than to endeavor 
so to live that Christ would approve our life,”** it is evident that 
the Protestant Churches have made the wisest choice, and although 
they may stumble and fall they will keep on the straight way. 
Among Romanists it is not so. In theory among them also 
morality is personified in the example of Christ, but look at the 
practical facts and you will see that the Roman Catholic faithful 
do not seek to be guided by that example. They do see their 
Jesus, as a baby sitting on his mother’s lap, or nailed on the cross, 
and they know vaguely that he was good, benign, forgiving. (The 
stronger traits of Christ’s character, as manifested in his denounc- 
ing the Pharisees, or in his scourging the merchants out of the 
temple, are almost entirely hidden from them.) But in their 
conception of him there is nothing concrete, positive, definite, 
brilliant, or apt to command admiration and influence the will. 
Nor could it be otherwise where the New Testament is withheld 
from the hands of the people, and exegetical publications which 
comment or illustrate it, be they of scientific or practical character, 
4 Read the last chapter of Three Essays on Religion, 
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arouse very little or no interest.*° So much so that, while in 
Protestant countries an author can make a small fortune by writ- 
ing a good book on the life or teachings of Christ, in Romanist 
countries similar productions are not easily sold. 

Then to the evil that follows the lack of knowledge of Christ’s 
life we must add the other, which comes from the strange or 
equivocal examples profusely set forth in the lives of the saints. 
Let us leave aside those saints who were the scourge of heretics, 
from whom we can learn little aside from bitter zeal and intoler- 
ance, and those saints who sailed on their cloaks, or hung their 
scapulars on one of the sun’s rays, or took walks carrying in their 
hands their own detached heads, or revived some cooked partridges 
by a gentle blow of their breath, or amused themselves in a hun- 
dred other ways, making the supernatural an object of ridicule 
and casting into confusion the minds of the faithful, who learn 
from them not to face the difficulties of life, mustering all their 
strength, but to dream of jumping over them miraculously. Yes, 
let us leave aside these saints, who are not the most obnoxious or 
the least attractive, after all. But who will measure the evil which 
has been done to the conscience and to the morals of the Roman- 
ists by those saints who scourge themselves mercilessly moved 
by a desire to offer an expiation; and those who stop wash- 
ing themselves and combing their heads for self-degradation ; 
and those who boast to have seen their mothers die without feeling 
the least emotion and those who do not dare to look at their own 
mothers’ faces? Let me say now, in closing, that the capital prob- 
lem of Romanist morality is this: to turn souls away from these 
ignes fatui—following which they end in a mudhole where com- 
mon sense, dignity, decency, humanity, and charity are drowned 
—and replace men under the good and true light of that Christ 
who is to-day “hidden from the sight of the Christian people.”*® 

My reader, the single reader who has had enough patience 
to follow me to this point, will probably tell me that the Roman 
Church to-day has greatly improved; that in it the Gospels are 

% Father Curci, exempli gratia, repeatedly complained of this in regard to his 
books, which for many years were the only religious works of some value offered to 


the Italian clergy.—See La Nuova Italia e i Vecchi zelanti. 
%Father Curci, Vaticano Regio, chap. vil. 
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more read, and that one would hardly see so many of those prac- 
tices or hear so much of that preaching in which Jesus was the 
only one who appeared “very seldom, half hidden, misunderstood, 
and dragged.”** Well, I shall force back my doubts and accept 
this view, and rejoice in it, and hope!—hope not only that a great 
moral change of life may follow, but also that the beauty and 
splendor of the human person of Christ may kindle a flame of 
enthusiasm which will turn into ashes many of the theological 
differences now dividing the Roman from the Protestant churches, 
and that these churches may set themselves, with all the zeal of 
which the cause is worthy, to remedy the great evil of the present 
age thus indicated by Gioberti: “Modern men, generally speaking, 
grasp the Christian civilization (read, Christian morality) much 
less than ancient men of learning grasped heathen civilization” 
(morality). 


*7Curcl, ibid. 
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THE COLLEGE AND PREPARATION FOR RELIGIOUS 
WORK 


Tue need of an educated ministry is not a question for dis- 
cussion. There may have been a time when men of meager equip- 
ment could minister to their congregations in spiritual things. 
When the educational average of a community is low the minister 
of the gospel may succeed with a limited training. To-day the 
level of the average community is high. Efficient high schools 
may be found in every village, and now that we have a consoli- 
dated school system in many places the most remote community 
may have the benefits of a thorough educational system. College 
graduates are no longer confined to the professions. Every avenue 
of activity is alluring to college men and they are found in in- 
creasing numbers in every vocation. If the minister is to lead 
in his community he must be a leader. Ignorance cannot lead 
intelligence. If the modern pulpit is to command the respect of 
the congregation it must be filled by a trained man. In all the 
principal professions the standard is moving toward a college 
requirement for entrance. The Christian ministry cannot remain 
an exception. Occasionally men are called to the ministry so 
late in life that it does not seem expedient for them to spare the 
time necessary to secure a complete college preparation, but, pass- 
ing over this small minority, we can safely adhere to the general 
rule that not less than a full college course should be expected of 
the religious leaders of to-day. To this college preparation should 
be added a theological training in keeping with the exacting re- 
quirements of the sacred office. It is a very easy thing to set up 
this standard; it is quite another to meet its high requirements. 
Those charged with the practical duty of providing churches with 
suitable men are face to face with the stern fact that no such 
supply of college-trained men is available. This lack is one of 
the most serious matters which the church is facing to-day. Every 
denomination is feeling its effects. Those which have no authori- 
tative agency for bringing churches and men together reveal this 
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lack in the large number of vacant pulpits. The truth is that 
some of these churches are almost compelled to abandon the 
sparsely populated sections from sheer inability to find men to 
serve these less attractive situations. The Methodist Church may 
still proudly boast that every church is furnished with a preacher, 
but a frank confession would compel us to admit that many of 
these “supplies” are very poor makeshifts. Hundreds of our 
churches are languishing for lack of an adequate leadership. 
Thoughtful district superintendents will tell you that the difficulty 
is largely lack of a man. Give the churches capable men and the 
people will be found ready to rally to the support of every good 
cause. The serious question for the church to consider is where 
it may find this needed supply. 

From the viewpoint of the church we find cause for a genuine 
alarm at the educational trend of to-day. Going back into the 
history of higher education we find it at first almost entirely 
under the patronage of the Christian Church. It was the learned 
monks who laid the foundations of Salerno, Paris, Bologna, and 
all the great continental universities. It was the church that 
planted Oxford and Cambridge. Harvard, Yale, William and 
Mary, Princeton, Columbia, and indeed all our early American 
colleges, were planted and fostered by the church, primarily with 


the idea of furnishing an educated religious leadership for the 
colonies. To-day the trend is entirely in the direction of secular 
control. Practically all those older institutions disclaim any 
religious control, and some of them show a spirit anything but 
friendly toward evangelical Christianity. - These historic institu- 
tions largely dominate the educational situation east of the Alle- 
ghanies. In the west the great State universities are in the ascend- 


ancy. While these worthy institutions are serving their constitu- 
ency in a splendid way in many respects they are not proving a 
fruitful source for ministerial recruits. Unless there is a great 
improvement in the religious atmosphere of these institutions the 
church depending upon them for its supply of religious workers 
is doomed to disappointment. I am glad to believe, however, that 
there is a tendency toward a larger religious hospitality in many 
of these State schools, but so far they may be regarded as almost 
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a negligible source for ministerial supply. Methodism must con- 
tinue to look to its own colleges for educated ministers. While 
this fact is generally admitted, yet it may not be so well known 
to what extent the churches are dependent upon the colleges. The 
purpose of this paper is to bring forward some of the facts and 
let them speak for themselves. The method of the investigation 
will be to make a comparison between two sections of the church 
—one of them but meagerly supplied with Methodist colleges, the 
other very thickly studded with these institutions—and to show 
how this condition is reflected in the ministry of these two parts 
of our Methodists. For our purpose we will call these the Eastern 
section and the Central section. In the Eastern will be included 
all Conferences east of Ohio and south to include the State of 
Maryland. The Central will extend as far west as the western 
boundaries of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, and Oklahoma. 
For obvious reasons the South and all colored Conferences will 
be excluded from this study. While these boundaries may seem 
arbitrary it will be seen that they furnish the basis for the con- 
trasted study we propose. If the results should show one section 
in a more unfavorable light than the other, let it be understood 
that there is not the slightest disposition on my part to charge any 
section of the country with educational remissness. The historical 
background will furnish adequate explanation for existing condi- 
tions. 

In the Eastern section Methodism is but meagerly furnished 
with colleges, having but six to its credit. Of course the reason for 
this is evident to any thoughtful person. When Methodism first 
came into existence this older part of the country was already 
occupied by other denominations. Methodism had to struggle to 
gain any recognition at all. The first recruits were from the more 
neglected classes, both religiously and educationally. The churches 
established had already planted their colleges and had quite fully 
occupied the educational field. It was no easy task for the new 
movement to compete with intellectual forces so far in advance. 
That we have been able to build up six flourishing colleges in this 
preempted field speaks much for the intellectual vigor of early 
Methodism. But in the Central section conditions were entirely 
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different. Methodism entered those parts side by side with the 
other denominations. Her vigorous spirit and her flexible policy 
made it possible for her to outstrip her sister denominations. In 
a very significant sense Methodism had taken possession of these 
middle Western States. Still it is scarcely correct to say that 
Methodism entered this field with equal educational advantages 
compared with other denominations. In the first place she had 
not back of her the same educational ideals at her back. Her 
emphasis from the first had been evangelistic rather than educa- 
tional. Even John Wesley himself could say, “Education may be 
good, but saving souls is better.” It is not overstating the case 
to say that early Methodism looked somewhat askance at an 
educated ministry. The demand from Methodist people for a 
college-trained ministry was not so insistent as that from many 
other denominations. Neither did the Methodism of the West have 
back of her a strong Eastern constituency to which appeal might 
be made for funds to plant colleges in this missionary territory. 
Nevertheless, in spite of these handicaps, Methodism gave a very 
good account of herself and planted her educational institutions 
very numerously in the expanding West. Possibly too many were 
planted in some parts, and many of the feebler ones have given 
up the struggle, and in other instances they have survived to the 
embarrassment, sometimes, of those to whom they have fallen as 
a heritage. Iowa has been frequently held up as one of those 
flagrant instances of an overlapping waste of educational energy. 
Very likely if we could begin all over again with our present 
knowledge of the situation we might be able to locate our colleges 
with equal efficiency and better economy. But before we alto- 
gether condemn those States which have several Methodist colleges 
let us stop long enough to observe that, according to their popula- 
tion, they are invariably doing a larger educational business than 
are those States which have but one. However, whether they be 
for blessing or for bane, we have to recognize the presence of no 
less than twenty-six Methodist colleges in this Central section. 
Let us see what account of themselves these thickly planted col- 
leges give in religious returns to the church that has fostered 
them. We will make our appeal to statistics. In this paper I 
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have referred to the last published General Minutes, those for 
the Fall Conferences of 1915 and the Spring Conferences of 1916. 

In the Eastern section there are 4,902 charges having a mem- 
bership of 1,156,000, an average of 236 to a charge. In the Cen- 
tral section there are 7,558 charges, with a membership of 1,749,- 
780, an average of 231 to a charge. Comparing our colleges and 
our church membership in these two divisions we find just a 
fraction less than a ratio of three to one in the Central as com- 
pared with the Eastern section. The interesting question is, How 
does this proportion stand with regard to our college-trained 
ministers? We can approach this subject from two angles. We 
ean study the enrollment of college men in our theological semi- 
naries and we can investigate the educational equipment of the 
men received into the several Conferences in these sections. Both 
studies will be found illuminating. Let us first turn to the item 
of enrollment in theological seminaries. According to the latest 
catalogues of Boston, Drew, and Garrett we find that the Eastern 
section has forty-three graduates from their schools thus enrolled. 
In the same seminaries the Central section has two hundred and 
three men enrolled. Here we find the remarkable fact that the 
proportion relative to church membership is again precisely three 
to one, the same as the proportion of colleges to church member- 
ship. That is to say, our colleges in the Eastern section, which 
are widely separated and which serve a much larger territory 
Methodistically, are sending no more men into the theological 
schools than are those in that part of the church where they are 
very thickly located. The relation of this fact to the matter of 
ministerial supply is very vital. Can it be that there is a lower 
educational standard for the ministry in the older part of the 
church than farther west? Or is it that the East looks to the West 
for its supply of college-bred men for the pulpit? Investigation 
reveals the fact that both conditions prevail. To find the facts of 
the case I sent out an inquiry to every man received last year 
into full membership in the several Conferences in these sections. 
I did not receive a response from quite all, even though I sent a 
follow-up request to the tardy ones, but I did receive answers from 
the great majority, and these replies furnish a sufficient basis 
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for sound conclusions. Omitting fractional percentages the re- 
sults are as follows: In the Eastern section only 36 per cent of 
the men received were college graduates, in the Central section 
50 per cent. In the Eastern section 14 per cent were educated 
in the Methodist colleges in that section, 13 per cent in the colleges 
of the Central section, and 9 per cent in colleges other than these. 
In the Central section 40 per cent were educated in the Methodist 
colleges in that section, only 1 per cent in Methodist colleges in 
the Eastern section, and 9 per cent in colleges other than these. 
I may say that I took every man at his own estimate of what a 
college is, and gave him the benefit of the doubt, even though the 
institution named may be one of very doubtful reputation as a 
college. This 9 per cent in each case is made up of graduates of 
State institutions, Methodist colleges outside of the sections con- 
sidered, colleges of other denomination than Methodist, and inde- 
pendent institutions. We find according to these figures that the 
Eastern section draws 14 times as many men from the Central 
section as the latter draws from the Eastern. This shows plainly 
that, were it not for the contributions made by the part of the 
church where our colleges are numerous, the older part would 
be sadly lacking in college-trained men. As it is, only 36 per cent 
of all the men received have such preparation, while the other 
section shows that one half of its ministerial recruits have the 
advantage of a college education. I have suggested that the con- 
tribution from the State universities to our ministerial ranks may 
be regarded as negligible. I had always supposed that the per- 
centage was low, but I was not prepared to find that only two 
per cent of those making reply claimed a State university as their 
alma mater. Perhaps my investigation was too limited to form a 
basis from which to draw a general conclusion. Nevertheless it 
is suggestive. It ought to impress those who urge that it is un- 
necessary for the church to spend its energies in support of edu- 
cational institutions when the state stands by, offering to lift this 
educational burden off the shoulders of the church. We venture 
to suggest that, no matter how willing the state may be, it never 
will be able to satisfy the educational needs of the church. 
Closely related to the problem of the minister is that of the 
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missionary. The missionary movement is not only a matter of 
money, it is a problem of men and women. It will avail little 
to have millions to expend in the evangelization of the world if 
we do not have suitable persons to send to the foreign fields. It 
goes without saying that our missionaries must be people of the 
finest mental caliber and the most thorough equipment to grapple 
with those tremendous intellectual agitations which are the out- 
standing features of the missionary movement to-day. When 
whole empires are in a process of intellectual reconstruction it is 
a waste of the church’s money to send out as leaders people of 
only mediocre ability. Moral soundness and spiritual insight 
are indispensable, but they will not serve as substitutes for educa- 
tional equipment. An examination of our missionary preparation 
may be significant in this connection. It ought to be interesting 
to discover the sources of this important supply of workers. Dur- 
ing the past year the Methodist Episcopal Church has sent out 
through the Board of Foreign Missions and the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society one hundred and eight missionaries. Seventy- 
six of these have had the advantage of a full college course. The 
others have had a varied training. Some are graduates of normal 
schools, others of missionary institutes, still others of Bible train- 
ing schools. A few had no college training. Confining our study 
to the seventy-six who have had a full college course, we find that 
forty-seven, or almost sixty-two per cent, are graduates of our 
Methodist colleges, ten, or more than thirteen per cent, are gradu- 
ates of State Universities, while the remaining twenty-five per cent 
are graduates of independent colleges or those of other denomina- 
tions. While the percentage of missionaries who come from our 
Methodist colleges is not so great as that of our ministers on the 
home field, yet it is sufficiently large to make good the claim that 
the missionary societies are practically at the mercy of our own 
colleges for their supply of recruits. The large number of mis- 
sionaries compared with the ministers who come from state 
institutions may be cause for inquiry. May it not be due to the 
fact that, through the Student Volunteer Movement, the challenge 
of the foreign field has been sounded more clearly in those institu- 
tions than has the call to the home field? Perhaps the church is 
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to blame for the small number of splendid men coming to the 
ranks of the ministry from this important source. While we 
remain loyal to our Methodist institutions let us not be blind to 
the fact that these great universities are destined to grow with 
enormous strides, and it will be calamitous to the church to rele- 
gate their splendid output to the interests of purely secular call- 
ings. 

If by this study I have awakened a new appreciation of our 
splendid institutions of learning my purpose will have been served. 
There are still Methodists who minify the claims of the college. 
They profess a weariness with its incessant call for funds. Some 
even look upon it as a forward sort of a fellow shouldering out 
of the field other interests which deserve the ear of the church for 
their financial appeals. But the facts here set forth ought to be 
enough to convince the most sceptical that the Christian college is 
at the very foundation of our whole Christian movement. Close 
the doors of our colleges and you would shortly be compelled to 
close the doors of our churches. Permit our colleges to languish 
and the great benevolent enterprises of the church would soon feel 
the paralyzing effect. But few, however, not immediately con- 
nected with our educational enterprises know how hard is the 
strain upon them to-day. The competition of the richer colleges 
in the East and of the great state universities in the middle West 
is something tremendous. The day is past when a cheap education 


can be honorably offered. The Methodist colleges are in a great 


movement to-day to increase endowments and enlarge equipment. 
In this they have a right to appeal to the church for its unstinted 
support, as they are making a contribution to the needs of the 
church out of all proportion to their askings. There should be no 
rivalry between the colleges and the other benevolent agencies of 


Me 


















Picturesque Panama 


PICTURESQUE PANAMA 


A Panamanian cart, loaded with English tea biscuit, drawn 
by a superannuated American army mule, driven by a Hindoo 
wearing a turban, drew up in front of a Chinese store to unload. 
The Jamaican clerk and the San Blas Indian errand boy came out 
to assist. The mule backed around out of position, a Spanish 
policeman came along and all hands got out in the street and 
swore at the mule. 

That is Panama, every day. Across the street is an Italian 
lace shop, owned by a Jew. Next door is a printing press run 
by a Costa Rican, and beyond this is a French laundry operated 
by a Swiss man. Around the corner is a Jap store where may be 
bought curios and cloissonne. Within a block you can find and 
buy Nikko carvings, Osaka lacquer, Canton linen, Hongkong brass, 
Hindoo embroidery, German toys, French scientific instruments, 
Peruvian “Panama” hats, Chiriqui hand-made jewelry, Canadian 
flour, New York apples and California grapes. 

The narrow, crooked streets in front of these shops are full 
of Panamanians, Peruvians, Ecuadorians, Chileans, Colombians, 
Venezuelans, Jamaicans, native Indians, and people from every 
continent of earth and every island of the sea. American soldiers 
walk past Canal employees and native police crowd the boot-blacks 
off the plazas. 

All of which is to say that while Panama may not be a very 
good place to set up a work that will stay put, it is a great spot 
to plant something that will grow and spread. 

Panama is small geographically, but it is about the only 
accessible city that is pure Spanish in the architecture and charm 
of its streets and balconies and ruins, combined with modern clean 
streets and almost perfect sanitation. Every street is paved and 
the daily sweeper keeps watch over the spotless town. Hydrant 
water is ready for use without boiling or filter. Few people use 
mosquito nets or screens, there are no insects to keep out. Side- 
walks are narrow, of course. Perhaps these three-foot sidewalks 
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account for the innate courtesy of the Latin mind. One who 
walks these ridges must, perforce, become either polite or profane. 
Often two feet above the street, they are of little value for 
pedestrians. 

Jitneys honk and flit and trolleys clang and dash their way 
down fifteen-foot streets. Overhanging roofs nearly touch above 
wonderful orchids and talking birds that scream across the narrow 
roads. Gloomy interiors and stumbling stairways lead up to 
spacious apartments and breezy balconies, and occasional roof 
gardens higher up. All the rooms have high ceilings, all the 
windows are open, and all the children wear clothes—sometimes. 

Some of the houses are old, very old. The stone used in their 
construction was carried in from old Panama, where was founded 
the first permanent settlement in the new world, about 1519. The 
old church was taken down and carried to the new site and now 
stands plain but strong after nearly four centuries. Most of 
these old houses are two or three stories high and have stood here 
anywhere from fifty to two hundred years. 

The plazas of Panama are small but well kept and they are 
used as only a Latin-American knows how to use a plaza. The 
small ones are garden spots, oases in the desert of bare walls and 
hot streets. Santa Ana plaza is the heart of the city and there 
is no hour of the day or night that there are not people there. If 
you really wish to see the world go by, sit on one of the stone 
benches there and keep your eyes open. Stay long enough and 
you can see anybody from the latest naked brown baby to the 
diplomatic representative of any country you may name. The 
band-night parade on Santa Ana plaza is an institution. In ranks 
of threes they stroll around the central garden; three young men 
abreast on the inner circle, walking clockwise, and three young 
women abreast walking in the opposite way, on the outer rim 
of the broad pavement. On a good evening the moving circles 
are so dense that it is difficult to get through them. Round and 
round they go, talking, laughing, listening, looking, lingering, 
while the band plays on. It is a very good band too. Not the least 
feature of the exhibit is the clothes the women wear. When it 
comes to graceful and comfortable costumes, these women have 
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no need to apologize to their northern neighbors. And who shall 
blame the boys if they keep on walking around for the sake of 
seeing the seeable, especially if she may be well worth watching? 
Every added revolution of the human wheel means one look more. 
It is all dignified and proper enough, but human nature is the 
same old composition in every land, and the blood in the heart 
runs red, no matter what the tint or tan without. In a land where 
the traditions of chaperonage are strict and no young man may 
be left in the company of a young woman alone, even for a moment, 
it is easy to see why the band nights are popular. The young 
women, of course, have no admitted interest in the inner circle 
of the parade, they are the personifications of maidenly modesty, 
but their soft brown eyes have the old way of wandering at the 
right moment; it’s the same old trick and it works in the same 
old way. 

The Cathedral plaza is a different matter. Here gather the 
“gente” in numbers on concert nights, but there is no parade. The 
grown-ups sit about on the benches visiting and the children run 
and play as care-free as the birds in the tree-tops. If it were 
not for the honking and clanging of trolleys and jitneys this plaza 
would be a good rest cure. 

As a human kaleidoscope Panama has few rivals. There is 
no possible human shade or tint that is absent here. The Anglo- 
Saxons are white, more or less. The Jamaicans are black, mostly. 
The Panamanian is a soft and pleasing brown, done in a number 
of wholly unmatchable tints. The natives of these many sunny 
countries and tropic isles are of every known shade from chrome 
yellow to Paris green. And some of them have a curious trick 
of appearing in different color tones at different times. Perhaps 
the arts of the boudoir may explain this in part, but it is puzzling 
to the uninitiated. 

Barefoot laborers shuffle along the streets, but the Jamaican 
never goes shabby if he can help it. Good clothes are a part of 
his religion, and he will go hungry, often does, in fact, to get some- 
thing fine to wear. Through the year he saves his one or two 
dollars a month and deposits it in a savings bank, and then when 
Christmas comes, he, or more often she, appears in a finery that 
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would do credit to people with ten times their incomes. Some 
millionaire might have an interesting experience by supplying 
unlimited funds for clothes just to see what the result would be 
within thirty days. It would be something to interest even a 
Solomon in all his glory. 

Out on the point of the Malecon stands an old stone sentry 
box that could tell some weird tales if it had a tongue. Time was 
when the occupant of that box anxiously scanned the horizon, not 
knowing what moment a sail might rise announcing the coming 
of news, plunder or bountiful booty of stolen treasure. In most 
cases it meant a fight with somebody as unscrupulous as the 
villains on shore. Now the children gather there at sunset to 
play, care-free and happy on the high wall overlooking the western 
sea. 

Close by this point is the old “Nun’s Beach,” where the 
Forty-niners embarked for California in the days of the great 
gold rush. To-day there stands on that identical spot a Methodist 
church and school. Surmounting the tower is an electric cross 
that sends its light out over the waters to guide the belated mariner 
into the harbor at night, while the other side of the cross is visible 
for squares away down Panama’s most important street. This 
property does not bulk very large in acreage, but it weighs mightily 
on the minds and the hearts of the people who recognize here the 
headquarters for a new moral force and spiritual life in this 
strange city. The children from the best homes in the city attend 
the day school, and the Sunday services in English and Spanish 
gather a score of nationalities. A Christian college planted here 
will gather students from a thousand miles north and south and 
from all the islands of the eastern sea. A Bible college will gather 
as many nations as it will enroll students. Hundreds came to our 
Christmas program, and among the multitude there were but 
fifteen from the United States. The others came from everywhere. 

The Jamaican is inclined to be religious, in spots, and we 
have a thriving church and day school among the people who built 
the canal and are now lingering to finish the job and melt into 
the local industrial life. Out beyond lie the towns and cities of 
the interior, wholly untouched by any Protestant gospel. But one 
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voice in the Spanish language is raised in all the republic, and 
that the voice of a man who is overworked teaching school seven 
hours per day. 

On the Zone, all is now order and efficiency. The American 
residence quarters at various points are commodious and well 
furnished. Beautiful parked hillsides and carefully drained 
grounds are reached over paved roads. Living in the tropics is 
robbed of its terrors for these exiles. And with commendable 
wisdom, the spiritual leaders of these people have eschewed the 
denominational differences that seem petty in the face of great 
moral needs, and the Union Church of the Canal Zone is the result. 
Under a strongly centralized organization, work is maintained at 
five or six points and the results have already justified this method 
of meeting the situation. 

Dominating the whole situation is the canal, the eighth wonder 
of the world. To stand by the locks and see a big ship go up in 
the teeth of gravitation is to acquire a new faith in the impossible. 
The canal stands for the gospel of a second chance, the ultimate 
success of the undiscourageable purpose. It is the canal that 
accounts for the sanitation and interest, and it is the canal that 
has assembled this conglomerate from the ends of the earth. If 
the gathering of people from all lands was any factor in the result 
of Pentecost, there is material here for a fresh outpouring of grace 
and power, and opportunity for a reinterpretation of the Good 
News to every land and tongue. 


Fewrge CWiller 


Panama, January 31, 1917. 
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BROWNING AND THE REAL CHRIST JESUS 


Tue striking thing about Browning’s conception of the divine 
is its wholesomely human angle of approach. He does not fling out 
arms toward superhuman distances only to withdraw them empty ; 
rather, he uses faith as a ladder to reach the heights by climbing. 
A constant faith in the divine immanence, a faith in the nearness 
of God at all stages of the journey, is prominent in the majority 
of his poems as a sort of infused radiance. Certain of his writings, 
indeed, exhibit this faith to such a degree of intensity that even 
the reader who does not give assent to his thesis or cannot follow to 
his conclusion is, nevertheless, thrilled by the warmth of the poet's 
conviction, and perforce will sigh because he cannot retain this 
vision splendid for his own. 

Statesmen have been prone to look upon God as a partisan, a 
god of battles, a fetish around which to rally recruits in times of 
peril to state and property, while scientists of not many decades 
ago, from the “exhausted air-bell of the Critic,” were accustomed 
in the first flush of pride in a new terminology to accord their 
Maker a casual notice in such phrases as “the plastic principle” 
and “chemical force.” But there are many who have neither 
bowed the knee to Dagon nor inhaled the incense of the test-tube, 
and prominent among these freemen stands Browning. To men of 
his stamp religious faith requires neither a sign from heaven nor 
a scientific ipse dixit as a trademark of reliability. It is in a real 
and creative Personality which is the source of the True, the 
Beautiful and the Good, in “that power not of ourselves which 
makes for righteousness,” that this poet fixes a faith so sturdy and 
adaptable that it cannot be stampeded by the alarms of nations nor 
unhorsed by a new theory. 

The time is not far gone when orthodoxy insisted that God 
have a body, hands and feet, like a man. The finite mind must 
ever attempt to picture to itself the unpicturable infinite. The 
cruder anthropomorphism outgrown with the childhood of our 
race, the personality of God Jooms unconfined and limitless, bound 
by no single sphere, pervading the universe, “a living Will, a 
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synthesis at once of knowledge and power.” But human phrase- 
ology falls infinitely short of definition; to us his nearness, his 
Fatherhood, is the vital appeal. Yet either way, or both, it is as 
Personality that he is definable and understandable. Given, then, 
a human personality which reveals in any degree the attributes of 
the divine personality, and you have potentially, through the 
discipline of life, 


“A man, for aye removed 
From the developed brute; a God though in the germ.” 


Browning’s consciousness of this unique relationship between 
God and man is nowhere more persuasively offered to heart and to 
reason than in his evaluation of the divine Son of Man. It is in 
this personalized form, the God in Christ Jesus, that the God- 
consciousness of Browning throbs to white heat and compels that 
faith which is “believing where we cannot prove.” The divinity, 
the atonement, and the man-compelling force of that life are the 
engrossing themes of some of this rugged thinker’s finest poems. 
God-hungry at twenty, the poet reveals the set of his sail and 
the hiding-place of his treasure in one of the stanzas of “Pauline: 
The Fragment of a Confession,” in which he avows his allegiance 


to his Captain and declares his credo. Though he is 
“ ... knit round as with a charm by sin and lust and pride,” 


the young argonaut sees the more reason for supreme loyalty, 
and is satisfied by prospect of the reward which he humbly trusts 
that loyalty may eventually win for him. 


“  . , oft have I stood by thee— 
Have I kept lonely watch with thee 
In the damp night by weeping Olivet, 
Or leaning on thy bosom, proudly less, 
Or dying with thee on the lonely cross, 
Or witnessing thine outburst from the tomb. 


“A mortal, sin’s familiar friend, doth here 
Avow that he will give all earth’s reward, 
But to believe and humbly teach the faith, 
In suffering and poverty and shame, 

Only believing that he is not unloved.” 


Almost a generation after Browning had published these lines 
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he wrote “A Death in the Desert.” The apostle John, as old as 
the first Christian century, lies dying in a cave in the Bactrian 
desert. His fugitive companions, under the ban of the Emperor, 
hunger for a word of assurance from the Beloved Disciple that 
their loyalty to the Jesus who has gone away is not in vain. They 
press his fingers to the graven letters on the lead tablet of his 
Revelation and pronounce in his ear the words, “I am the Resur- 
rection and the Life.” The effect is like magic. The aged man is 
roused from his stupor, and with falchion thought and glowing 
word he writes his last message on the tablets of their hearts. This 
message is a prophecy, a fusion of the simple faith of John the 
Beloved Disciple, the man who saw Jesus, and the amplified faith 
of the later Christology, the germ and its inevitable evolution. 
While it should not be lost sight of that the poet undoubtedly reads 
much into the philosophy of the seer, it is obvious that the faith of 
Browning is that of the John who saw Jesus, albeit that faith is 
colored and elaborated by the thought and experience of mankind 
for nineteen centuries. 

Browning sees with John in the potential worth of Christ 
Jesus to mankind the proof of his divinity. Fire became indis- 
pensable to mankind only after its discovery. The story of “how 
mortals gained Jove’s fiery flower” has grown old and discredited 
to man, and yet, 

“  . , will he give up fire 


For gold or purple once he knows its worth? 
Could he-give Christ up were his worth as plain?” 


Out of the sad memory of his own human frailty, John answers 
this question. He had seen his Lord tread the sea and bring the 
dead to life—yet, at “a torchlight and a noise,” he recalls, “I 
forsook and fled.” It becomes evident, then, that neither the 
merits of Christianity nor the divinity of its founder are to be 
tested by the validity of miracles. It is as impossible to prove that 
they did not occur as to prove that they were without value. In- 
deed, the poet, dealing with life as it is, recognizes the fact that 
“Minds at first must be spoon-fed with truth.” Whereupon, he 
sees miracles only as a timely, though necessary, part of the great 
design, just as 
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“You stick a garden-plot with ordered twigs 

To show inside lie germs of herbs unborn, 

And check the careless step would spoil their birth; 
But when herbs wave, the guardian twigs may go, 
Since should ye doubt of virtues, question kinds, 

It is no longer for old twigs ye look, 

Which proved once underneath lay store of seed, 
But to the herb’s self, by what light ye boast, 

For what fruit’s signs are. This book’s fruit is plain, 
Nor miracles need prove it any more.” 


In the flux of beliefs, where “all things suffer change save 
God the truth,” we must expect to find certain of our own most 
cherished convictions scouted and doubted by the next generation. 
There is one big eternal truth, however, that cannot change. 
Miracles are no longer needed to prove it. Love is the one miracle 
that defies denial. The spotless life and blameless death of Christ 
Jesus is for all time the incarnation that makes comprehensible to 
us “the love that tops the might, the Christ in God.” That this is 
no mere abstract quality, to be worshiped in mysticism from afar, 
but that it is rather the dynamic of life itself, is the conviction of 
the poet, for he writes, 

“I say, the acknowledgment of God in Christ 


Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 
All questions in the earth and out of it.” 


Here is the essence of the divinity which Browning sees in 
Christ Jesus, the divinity which makes him a potent reality in a 
world where all else changes. The confusions of the Ebionites, 
Arians, and modern theologists as to how the divine and human 
existed together do not confuse Browning. He had learned from 
science the futility of arguments beginning with an endless circle 
and ending on a wild tangent. On the other hand, being a poet, he 
did not think it necessary to cross swords with science on the futile 
query of the virgin birth. He was a spiritually minded man, with 
a selective intelligence. To such the Gordian knot yields. 

The divinity which Browning finds in the love of Christ is 
a sacred and peculiar thing, not from any aloofness from man, but 
because of its nearness to him. Great and compelling as this love 
was in the nature of Christ Jesus, there was another element of 
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divinity which gave to that love the direction and concentration 
which was necessary to save it from a wasteful self-consumption. 
This second force was the will, which kept him out of bypaths and 
in the straight road of his one ambition. From the temple to 
Calvary, his answer to every beckoning distraction was, “My 
Father’s business.” Only once did he allow his humanity to ques- 
tion this divine will: “Father, if it be thy will;” he accepted 
the answer without question and drained his cup. The Christ 
Jesus whom we see with Browning is never a sentimentalist. He 
possessed that perfect balance between will and love which piloted 
him safely between the Scylla of cold impersonality and the 
Charybdis of that fatal dependence upon friends which has spelled 
the limitation and ruin of other men than Julius Cesar. Display- 
ing a marvelous sympathy toward all men and showing himself 
capable of the closest personal friendships, Jesus yet recognized 
that moment when he must go “forward a little,” leading to their 
stupid sleep those who had been his closest comrades, while he trod 
alone the path to its inevitable end. 

Browning sees without any illusion how rapidly faith dies in 
the world. But he also sees it in another form spring Phoenix-like 
from the ashes. When men ceased to believe in God’s wrath and 
pride, they began to speak of his power, his will and his love; 
when men would have no more of these, he sees them set up “law” 
and worship that. Not being an extremist, Browning sees a place 
for all in his mosaic of the whole, the infinite Personality. Writ- 
ing in an age when science was just coming to her zenith, arrogant 
in her new-found power to successfully answer the world-old ques- 
tions of the physical universe, and confident of her right to sweep 
aside the unanswerable questions of the spiritual world, this poet- 
philosopher retains an outward orderliness, a ruggedness of con- 
viction, and a serenity of faith which have done more to tide the 
essentials of Christianity across the rivers of doubt than either 
friends or foes of Protestantism have as yet realized. When 
Luther burned the Pope’s bull and started the Reformation, the 
pioneers who then began their journey into the uncharted regions 
of religious freedom were destined to meet strange bedfellows and 
to encounter tribes not catalogued in any ethnology, where food 
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would be scarce and prices prohibitive. But flesh-pots are less 
alluring than liberty of conscience to the soul hunger of pioneers, 
and for such the conviction that the Promised Land lies somewhere 
ahead is always strong enough to keep the procession on the move. 
srowning lays no claim to distributing manna in the wilderness; 
he merely asks to be one of those who search, but to many his 
thoughts are food and drink by the way. 

In a day when orthodoxy had not yet begun to recover from 
that terror of a new terminology which science and philosophy in 
England had leveled against her, this poet, with vision unobscured, 
recognized that the burden of proof in such cases lies with the 
negative, and calmly reasserted the divinity of Christ Jesus. 
While orthodoxy trembled at the loss of its creation theory, saw 
with dismay the literal interpretation of Scripture vanish before 
its very eyes, and heard the booming guns “blasting away at the 
very Rock of Ages,” this man through the smoke of battle saw the 
one vital fact that could not be touched. He saw the fact of the 
incarnated love of God in the life of his Son, a life so irreproach- 
able in itself, so emulated and immortalized by his countless and 
unnamed followers of nineteen centuries, and still so exhaustless 
in its potentialities, that its vital part can no more be done to 
death by criticism than can the consciousness of our own better 
selves be done away by the fact of sin. Where was the crux of this 
matter about the human soul and God? Science saw that man was 
somehow different from the beasts, yet was apparently satisfied to 
assign that difference to the physiologieal cleverness of a certain 
anthropoid ape. God was ignored and “the soul” was a term in 
disrepute. Does God really exist? began to ask the philosopher 
and the physicist alike, and, Aside from intelligence, is there any 
essential difference between a man and a beast? Granting the 
physiology and the molecules of indestructible energy, the poet, 
daring to use his imagination as well as his logic, leaped the 
physiological barrier impassable to the scientist, and answered: 


“God is, they are, 
Man partly is and wholly hopes to be.” 


With one stroke Browning here places man where his own higher 
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intelligence demands, not in a separate creation, indeed, but in a 
unique self-consciousness, a consciousness of his own limitations 
and of his own possibilities. 

The “law” which the scientist put in the place of God became 
at once his own fetish and stumbling block, for he failed to see that 
“law” is not in itself a reality, but merely a name of an observed 
order or sequence of phenomena. Had he made a few simple de- 
ductions from his own habits of life the scientist could not but have 
observed that even in the most trivial proceedings of his own daily 
work order is invariably the sign of intelligence. Then it were but 
a child’s step to the premise of a supreme intelligence that makes 
the order in the natural world, no less than the very God of Chris- 
tianity. And this intelligence is the essence of all personality. 
Browning never went out of his way to quarrel with science; he 
quietly but adequately maintained the reality and personality of 
God, proclaiming Christ Jesus to be “the illimitable God” revealed 
in humanity to humanity, and today science, somewhat sobered 
and spiritualized, has small quarrel with Browning. 

The atonement has for Browning no suggestion of Hebrew 
blood sacrifice to appease the anger of a jealous and outraged 
deity. Nor has it.any of the Calvinistie gloom, so prevalent at 
periods, stalking through the poet’s pages. To him Calvary is the 
apex of the pyramid, not its base. The whole structure of salva- 
tion is compounded of that same love and controlling will which 
he discovers for himself as the divinity of Christ Jesus. He 
obviously interprets atonement in its simplest, most direct mean- 
ing: “at-onement,” to “make one with God.” Browning at twenty 
had come to that not unfamiliar conclusion of moody and thought- 
ful natures of this age of voleanic disturbances, of internal and 
abysmal revolution, and had declared in “Pauline,” 

“First went my hopes of perfecting mankind, 
Next—faith in them, and then in freedom’s self 


And virtue’s self, then my own motives, ends 
And aims and loves, and human love went last.” 





Desperate as this state was, it could not keep long depressed a 
nature so positive and dynamic in its thought life. At the age of 
thirty-two Browning published that splendidly pulsating “oratorio 
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in words,” in which King Saul is pictured in something of that 
same moodiness in which the poet had found himself at twenty, 
with an added sulkiness and utter indifference that threatened 
the sanity of Israel’s first king. In his handling of this situation 
the poet shows unmistakably that he has solved for himself those 
doubts that had assailed his earlier manhood. Visions of material 
joys and blessings as they float from the strings of David’s harp 
fail to arouse more than passive acquiescence from the morose 
king. The spiritual sensitiveness of the boy fresh from the hills 
quickly tells him that his king is sated by things of sense. There 
remains the one great thrill yet to experience, the thrill of regene- 
rated spirit. This alone might rouse the plethoric Saul, for 


“In our flesh grows the branch of this life, in our soul it bears fruit.” 


So the harpist sings to him the immortality of deeds, the wonder 
and glory of being the first king of Israel, the privilege of service 
to his people, ‘and of generations yet unborn who will grave his 
fame on their monuments and his name in their hearts. And as 
he sings the gloom lifts somewhat from the dark brow of Saul, but 
the king is not yet himself. Then there strike deep into David's 
heart the roots of a great pitying love for Saul that compels him 
to seek some way to his regeneration. Then suddenly to David 
comes the thought of how infinitely more than he must God love 
this man, and, therefore, how much more God can do for him than 
anv human love. 

It is then that the simple shepherd boy is electrified by the 
consciousness of the atonement, and sees in a prophetic moment 
its meaning and purpose. He sees that atonement is possible to 
that man who can be taught enough by life’s dream to make 
him sure of the rest, who can see in the struggles of this world the 
reward of the next, who can measure the bliss of another world by 
the pain throbs in this. But how is this atonement to be made? is 
his eager question, and like a great illumination comes his answer, 
from his own soul to his own God: 


“Would I suffer for him that I love? So wouldst thou—so wilt thou! 
So shall crown thee the topmost, ineffable, uttermost crown.” 


In these and the following lines the poet reaches his sure 
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grasp of the principle of atonement that comes about through the 
divine love in God and the capacity in the human heart of being 
beloved, brought together and made one by suffering. The poem 
of “Saul” shows us that the ability to receive and appreciate 
Divine Love is in itself a gift and a power. When the human soul 
is awakened to a yearning to be beloved, it has taken the first step 
toward the possession of that love. This yearning not infrequently 
comes only after one finds that the pleasures of sense satiate with- 
out satisfying. The sorrow and suffering which inevitably follow 
may chasten the life and bring the great yearning. When Divine 
Love fills that yearning, the changed life made strong by its dis- 
cipline now longs in turn to give out love to others, to share in 
their sufferings. David longs to see his weak flesh joined to the 
strength of the Godhead, that he help Saul. It is then that he 
sees the Christ, human in body, divine in his spirit, in whom God 
manifests his love and his suffering for humanity. This is the 
atonement. And it is in these closing lines of the scene that Brown- 
ing has given an unforgettable picture of the significance of Christ 


Jesus for us: 

“It is by no breath, 
Turn of eye, wave of hand, that salvation joins issue with death! 
As thy Love is discovered almighty, almighty be proved 
Thy power, that exists with and for it, of being Beloved! 
He who did most, shall bear most; the strongest shall stand the most weak. 
*t is the weakness in strength that I cry for! my flesh, that I seek 
In the Godhead! I seek and I find it. O Saul, it shall be 
A Face like my face that receives thee; a Man like to me, 
Thou shalt love and be loved by, forever; a Hand like this hand 
Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! 

See the Christ stand!” 


“There is always room for a man of force,” says Emerson, 
“and he makes room for many.” The fact that Christ Jesus left 
but a handful of followers to show for his ministry, and yet has 
come to color the thought of the active world, proves the spiritual 
force, the vitality and perennial freshness of his message and his 
life. Browning touches the heart of this matter in his “Christmas 
Eve.” He recognizes the fact that many other religious teachers 
have touched the heart and quickened the conscience of the world, 
but just as 
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“A thousand poets pried at life, 
And only one amid the strife 
Rose to be Shakespeare, . . . ” 


so there has been only One who can stir utterly the depths of man’s 
better nature, and he points out the peculiar nature of this dis- 
tinction when he says: 
“I would praise such a Christ, with pride 
And joy, that he, as none beside, 
Had taught us how to keep the mind 
God gave him, as God gave his kind 


Freer than they from fleshly taint: 
I would call such a Christ our Saint.” 


Life itself must be the final test of any philosophy. “’Tis 
one thing to know, and another to practice,” observed Browning, 
who grounded his faith in Christ Jesus, because in him he saw one 
who not only sensed the truth unerringly, but had the courage and 
will to live it. No precept which the Master may have introduced 
about the abstract qualities of truth, justice or the ultimate good 
can compete for the poet’s loyalty with such quick and sure re- 
sponse as the simple command, “Believe in me, who lived and died, 
yet essentially am Lord of Life.” Whoever opens his heart to 
the love that vitalized that life finds “a fresh appeal to his faded 
sense.” 

A great deal has been said about the divinity of Christ Jesus, 
but humanity feels the force of this divinity most poignantly in 
the assurance that its possessor was also intensely human. The nega- 
tive side of this humanity is adequately pictured in the Master’s 
resistance of the three great temptations. There is also, however, 
evidence in the Gospels of an exuberance in the earthly life of Jesus 
which the ascetic treatment of the early church, colored generously 
by the influence of the flesh-mortifying Paul, threatened to blot 
out of historical memory. We must not forget that he who said, 
“The life is more than meat, and the body than raiment,” did not 
despise the festive board nor the seamless garment. His was an 
emphasis upon proportion, not a damper upon joys which are 
vital to most human beings. Parables that are full of references 
to the beauties and processes of nature prove how responsive he was 
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to the quickening forces about him, and how penetrating were his 
deductions. Browning, keen and sensitive to the same things, 
while he worships the glorified Christ, finds in Jesus of Galilee 
fine comradeship, a splendid justification of his own nineteenth- 
century exuberance and joy in life, with the same emphasis upon 
the spiritual and the same restraint to the sensual. It were a 
poor boast indeed, he tells us in “Rabbi Ben Ezra,” to merely 
“seek and find and feast.” Man at his truest worth will never 
cease to be constantly re-energized by that spark which eventuaily 
lights him to God. The rose-mesh which envelops us in health, 
which gives sparkle to the eye and friendly challenge to the world, 
finds its justification and its chiefest permanent joy, indeed, in 
the question, 


“Thy body at its best, 
How far can that project thy soul on its lone way?” 


Browning’s superb vitality was heartily enlisted and splen- 
didly used in the cause of Christianity. His clear-cut and un- 
wavering portrayal of Jesus’s essential divinity, with its firm 
intellectual basis, its scholarly background and poetic infusion, 
has been an unforgettable addition to the famous conceptions of 
that master character. His simple and powerful comprehension 
of atonement is not only a jewel of poetic expression, but a model 
for theologians’ brevity and lucidity. It is evident that his own 
life was deeply enriched by that bond of sympathy which he 
believed had been established between God and man by that Love 
in a life and that life in a Love, as lived by the man Christ Jesus. 
Christianity has never failed of champions. Martyrs and heroes 
have ever risen to her aid quicker than the children of the dragon’s 
teeth who have come against her. But among the intellectuals 
none have been more valiant in her defense than this poet, the 
sword of whose spirit gleams even more brightly than his shield 
of faith, who accounts himself, 

“. . . happy that I can 
Be crossed and thwarted as a man, 
Not left in God’s contempt apart, 


With ghastly smooth life, dead at heart, 
Tame in earth’s paddock as her prize,” 
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Browning never allowed the dogmatism of logic and science 
to become a boomerang. Although he himself possessed a mind in 
which scientific checks and balances were invaluable in giving 
the proper proportion to his ideas of religion, he never allowed 
them to deaden his spiritual insight. He took infinite pains in his 
poems to do justice to the then new theory of evolution, and suc- 
ceeded without confusing causal with modal evolution, that widely 
prevalent confusion in thought which still divides its victims be- 
tween the desert island of atheism and the quicksands of dazed 
bewilderment. He undoubtedly contributed largely to that subtle 
influence which seems finally to have convinced men of science 
that religion has a realm quite as definite and quite as secure as 
their own. One of the world’s foremost scientists has recently 
penned a confession of faith in which he conceives of a Deity so 
personal that he “suffers when his creatures go wrong,” and 
“anxiously takes measures for their betterment,” while the 
Messiah is to him a “divine incarnation” whose voice after the 
present war will be heeded “as never yet it has been headed and 
attended to on earth.” To-day religion no longer needs to go to 
science for its justification; it is significant that the greatest men 
of science are finding a compelling something in religion. 


Dihnad Gieedane. 
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A NEW UNIFICATION 


TueEsE are days when the Christian churches are seeking to 
show to the world that they believe in and are trying to practice 
the prayer of Jesus, “that they all may be one.” The “get-to- 
gether” spirit is in the air. Its purpose is to save the waste of 
time, strength, and money; to move on the lines of least resistance, 
save the loss of power, and realize more than ever the value of 
cooperation. This is taking place in business. Small institutions 
are uniting; three hundred men in three factories become three 
hundred men in one factory, and everything goes on as if it had 
always been so. The great department store, “where there is most 
everything to sell that there is on earth,” brings under one roof 
all that any person or household is likely to need, so that going 
from one floor to another the entire house can be furnished, the 
whole household clothed, and every comfort, convenience, and 
luxury provided. This is practical unification. 

One of the great movements of the day is that intended to 
bring together the two great Methodisms of the country after a 
separation of more than seventy years. This movement is not 
primarily for business but for Christian reasons. It is bad 
business but worse morals to live apart and be in competition in 
many places when we should be together and working in harmony. 
There has long been a growing feeling regarding it; conscience 
has been probing us, insisting that we break the handle, bury the 
hatchet, forget to put a marker on the grave, and then go forth 
together to cultivate Immanuel’s land. Thank God, 


“The morning light is breaking, 
The darkness disappears.” 


It is not to discuss this unification, however, that this article 
is written, but another that we regard as important. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church has in the United States 
and territories one hundred and seven Annual Conferences and 
eleven Missions and Mission Conferences, one hundred and eigh- 
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teen in all. Of these ten are German and eight are in the Scandi- 
navian group, Swedes, Norwegians, and Danes. These eighteen 
Conferences spread out over the entire United States, while the 
one hundred Conferences remaining cover the same territory. Why 
not do with these eighteen Conferences what was done with the 
Italian Mission? That Mission extended into eleven States, reach- 
ing from Portland, Maine, south to Washington, D. C., and west 
to Indiana and Michigan; now each appointment is attached to 
the Conference in which it is located and each Italian pastor 
becomes a member of that Conference. 

In defense of this plan take a few illustratious: The Eastern 
Swedish Conference has one church in Maine; eleven in Massa- 
chusetts ; three in Rhode Island; five in Connecticut; nine in New 
York State; six in New Jersey; one in Pennsylvania, and one in 
Delaware. Thirty-seven charges divided into four districts. 

The East German has all the work east of the Allegheny 
Mountains and reaches from Lawrence and Boston, Mass., to Balti- 
more and Buffalo. Yet in all this territory there are only forty- 
eight pastoral charges. 

The Central German has the German work in Ohio, West 
Virginia, Michigan, most of Indiana, western Pennsylvania, and 
goes south from the Ohio River to Nashville, Tenn., where there 
is one church. Why not put that one church into the Central 
Tennessee Conference, or give it to the Church, South? If unifica- 
tion is coming let it begin here. 

The California German, with only nineteen pastoral charges, 
has the entire State of California—a State with 157,000 square 
miles, almost as large as the six New England States with New 
York and Pennsylvania added. Put a part of these into the Cali- 
fornia Conference; the remainder into the Southern California. 
The Western Swedish has the Swedish work in Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, and South Dakota. Yet 
there are only forty-five pastoral charges filled by twenty-seven 
Episcopal appointees and nineteen “left to be supplied.” ~These 
men could find a Conference home in any one of a dozen Confer- 
ences that work in that territory. The Western Norwegian- 
Danish, with twenty-six pastoral charges and nineteen Confer- 
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ence members on the effective list, has as its territory the Norwe- 
gian-Danish work in the States of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, and California, a young empire in itself. The Southern 
Swedish, with all Texas as its territory, has only twelve pastoral 
charges with seven Episcopal appointees. The Southern German, 
which has Texas and Louisiana for its boundaries and lies mostly 
in Texas, having three charges in New Orleans, has only thirty-five 
charges. Why not increase the Gulf Conference by the addition 
of these two and make a Conference of nearly one hundred charges 
with a membership of over eighty pastors ¢ 

The West German Conference includes the German work 
in the great States of Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, and Oklahoma, 
and fully one-third of the State of Missouri—that portion lying 
on the western side. Here are found sixteen pastoral charges in 
Missouri, thirty-one in Kansas, twenty-five in Nebraska, three in 
Colorado, and four in Oklahoma; seventy-nine in all, with sixty-six 
pastors appointed by the Bishop and fourteen places “to be sup- 
plied.” Think of this for another, “The Norwegian and Danish 
Conference shall include all the Norwegian and Danish work 
between the Allegheny and Rocky Mountains, except the city of 
Buffalo.” The analysis shows that the pastoral charges distributed 
over this territory are as follows: Michigan, four; Wisconsin, 
seventeen ; Illinois, eleven ; Minnesota, twenty ; South Dakota, two; 
Iowa, five; Nebraska, two; North Dakota, six. The English- 
speaking Conferences in this territory would gladly welcome these 
men to a share in their friendship and service. 

These are only a few of the eighteen. Some of those not 
mentioned are larger. The Chicago German has sixty-three 
pastoral charges, Northern Swedish forty-seven, Northwest 
German forty-four, Central Swedish fifty-two, Saint Louis 
German eighty, ete. 

Why not include all these Conferences in the English Con- 
ferences of the territory where they are? Of course objections 
will be offered, that we are Germans or we are Scandinavians, but 
are we not all Americans, and are not many of the services in these 
churches in the English language? At the General Conference 
at Saratoga a German layman told the writer that only the Sunday 
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morning service in the church of which he is a member was in 
German. They have two prayer meetings each week; one when 
only the German is spoken and another with only the English. A 
few years ago when attending a Swedish Conference in Iowa, we 
found singing books and Sunday school lesson helps in English, 
and on inquiry were told that the Sunday morning service was in 
Swedish, and all the others in English, and the reason was that 
they could not hold the young people if they did not follow that 
plan. But such an arrangement would not need to disturb in 
any way the use of the mother tongue; they would have their 
pastors as usual of their own nationality and when it was neces- 
sary to make a change they could be transferred in and out just 
as is being done at every Conference session to-day. Where there 
are a sufficient number of charges in one Conference, there could 
be a German or Swedish district. In the Southern California 
Conference there is a Spanish-Portuguese District, and it does 
not disturb the Conference in the least degree. 

One objection would be that these men would lose their repre- 
sentation in the General Conference. We be brethren and there 
is no reason why some of these men might not be honored in 
company with the others, but not simply for the reason that they 
are German or Scandinavian, but because they are worthy, well 
qualified, and deserving members of a great Christian body. 

It will make some Conferences very large. Not when you 
think of the Nebraska, West Ohio, and North-East Ohio and others 
that have two hundred and fifty to three hundred members. So 
far as that is concerned there is a tendency to enlarge. It reduces 
the number of Conference sessions to be held each year, saves 
weeks of time, which the bishops can give to work in their area, 
and does not injure the effectiveness of administration. 

Many of the older men will not feel at home with their Eng- 
lish-speaking brethren. They will soon get over that by the friend- 
ship that is shown them. 

But what about the German periodicals? Continue them of 
course. Wherever they want Sunday school literature in the 
mother tongue let them have it, as they do now. 


There are trust funds that cannot be diverted. That will be 
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more difficult to adjust, but even that can be adjusted and not 
hinder the work of the Kingdom. 

What will be done with the educational institutions? They 
are a part of our great educational system and can go on doing 
their good work just as they have been doing for vears past. 

These Conferences by language were very necessary once 
when so few were able to speak or understand English, but this 

































need has been greatly reduced in recent years. There are very 
few who cannot at least understand English, and even if they can- 
not, they can have their service in the language they do understand. 

With Conferences covering so much territory it makes long 
distances for travel and large expense to attend the Annual Con- 
ference and salaries of these men are not large. It will effect a 
saving of home missionary funds that can go into other channels 
to help extend the Kingdom. 

It looks as if we didn’t like one another, or could not work 
together by covering the same territory with English and German 
and Swedish Conferences. 

It gives these men a limited ministerial companionship by 
the fact of their not being acquainted with the men in the Eng- 
lish Conference. These German and Scandinavian brethren are 
worthy of being cultivated. Among them are many of the finest 
spirits to be found anywhere, and it would be well for us to mingle 
more than we do. 

Already we have many men of German and Scandinavian 
birth in the English Conferences by their own choice, where they 
are taking some of the best churches and some are district superin- 
tendents. 

Has the time not come when we should plan such a reorgani- 
zation of Methodism as will make it more effective? and what time 
better than now when we are trying to know no North and no 
South, but to become a great American Church to help bring the 
world to Jesus Christ ? 


Olver $. Raktel 
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CHRISTUS CRUCIFIXUS 


Tue Doctrine of the Atonement will not down. For better or 
worse it is continually coming up for rediscussion. Try hard as we 
may to banish everything “hard to be understood” from our mod- 
ern banquet, the ghost of the ages reappears. Buried to-day with 
fitting theologic rites, it rises from the dead in power to-morrow. 

We have already thought much on this subject. We have 
actually become morbid and melancholy in our preoccupation with 
the death of Christ. Let us therefore shift the center of gravity 
from the Atonement to the Incarnation. Pass we on to the ethics 
of the Sermon on the Mount, the latest essay on textual criticism, 
the most recent findings of the “gods” of Old and New Testament 
research. Let us study the accidents and incidents, the environ- 
ment and heredity of the Book. Let us eschew psychology for 
biology and religion for psychology. Let us pay more attention 
to the channels and the soil through which the stream flows than 
the hill where it rises and the sea toward which it goes. 

To be sure, in a surgical operation everything has its place— 
doctors, nurses, antiseptics, instruments—yet the patient himself 
is not to be ignored. Call him a case, or a what-not, if we will. 
Yet he is still the center of the picture. He may yet defy all our 
presuppositions and give the lie to all our hypotheses. Human 
nature can never be wholly domesticated. The rebellion cannot 
be quite put down. One never can tell when the trumpet will be 
blown. A new declaration of independence is even now being 
signed. “Just when we are safest there’s a sunset touch.” There 
is a rent in the armor somewhere. Something is sure to elude 
our critical processes and escape our instruments of precision. No 
artist ever yet imprisoned a sunbeam’s glow on a canvas. Spectrum 
analysis is a poor vessel for the dying sun. Reality is always 
greater than we had supposed. 

The picture books of to-day are far superior to those of our 
childhood. The achievements of the moving-picture photographer 
are amazing. Yet there are far more things in heaven and earth 
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than will ever get into our most up-to-date copybooks. The ocean 
is still a “sea of darkness.” The North Pole is yet undiscovered. 
Fairyland is still our Paradise Regained. Aesop’s fables are far 
more truth than fiction. Life is still an uncharted sea. Our 
ignorance grows apace with our knowledge. Wisdom grows from 
more to more and so does our sense of wonder, mystery, and amaze; 
many tread the outer court—a multitude whom no man can num- 
ber. But few there be who ever enter the temple’s inmost shrine. 
Huxley, Darwin, and Spencer have their place in the temple of 
humanity—a large and luminous one too. Yet the glory of the 
terrestrial is one and the glory of the celestial quite another. 

Theologians should be the last to ignore the cruciality of 
the cross. For this is the one point where all the sciences, arts 
and philosophies meet together and crown Theology as their right- 
ful queen; where eternity wells up through history to flood-time; 
where the gospel borders every state of the civilized and uncivilized 
world. 

The plain man is every whit as valuable here as the erudite 
philosopher. “There is more truth in the words of the revival 
hymn, ‘Jesus Paid it All,’ than in the profoundest philosophy 
which denies them.” Instinct in human nature as well as in 
nature is no guide to be despised and rejected. The race is not 
always to the swift nor the battle to the strong. The haunt of 
truth is not in the right or the left wing, but in the heights. We 
must lift up our eyes unto the hills, we must climb to the top of the 
mountain before we get the vision of the kingdoms of the world. 
Only from that vantage point can we let our plummet drop into 
the abyss. Specialists are below par in religion—however much 
they may be above it everywhere else. Learning may be a hin- 
drance as well as a help. Saul’s armor never slew Goliath ot 
Gath. Learning is to-day receiving many stripes, and deservedly. 
Too much learning has made the world mad. Our accumulated 
stores of learning are turned into instruments of destruction. 
Wisdom is far from being justified of her children. Learning 
is the prolific mother of all our modern munitions of war. In- 
genuity and invention we know; but ethics, conscience, the eternal 
law of righteousness, where are they? One whole nation to-day 
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has not so much as heard whether there be such things. Their 
only reason for existence is to be destroyed. Civilization is a half- 
baked scone; burnt to a cinder on one side and utterly raw on the 
other. We must revise the ancient proverb. Wisdom is no longer 
the principal thing. Germany has taught us that only too well. 
Her universities and her professors—like the stars for multitude— 
could not keep her from plunging into the hell of war. It is a wis- 
dom which few of the rulers of the world seem to know. Had they 
known it, they would not have crucified afresh the Lord of Glory. 

This is no essay in praise of ignorance or in defense of bar- 
barism. Learning too has its parable of the sheep and the goats. 
Many things are still hidden from the wise and prudent, but 
revealed unto babes. Learning may be a friend or foe. Wisdom 
which explodes the ideas—the necessary ideas, on which the plain 
man lives 





is one thing; wisdom that voices his unexpressed 
instincts and gives a “local habitation and a name” to his dim, 
dumb aspirations, is quite another. Learning that serves is one 
thing; the kind that lords it over the dwellers in “the outer dark- 
ness” is quite another. Learning that gives religion a more pene- 
trating and searching glance, frees it from private interpretation, 
takes it out of corner and conventicle, and makes it commanding, 
irresistible and eternal—of such indeed is the kingdom of heaven. 
Now religion is nothing if not universal ; nothing if it cannot 
commend itself immediately to every unspoiled conscience. “Every 
one that is of the truth, heareth my voice.” The absence of a 
single note in the oratorio is fatal to the full-toned harmony. The 
castle gates are thrown open wide. In pours the whole country- 
side, “bright youth and snow-crowned age, strong men and maidens 
meek.” Free to all is the glorious pageantry of sight and sound. 
“There is no price set on lavish summer, 
A rose may be had by the poorest comer, 


God is always given away, 
Heaven may always be had for the asking.” 


In so far as religion becomes esoteric, its devotees a closed 
circle, its mysteries a sealed book, its justification a “historical 
lineage” rather than a present and supernal power, its message 
difficult of interpretation for those who cannot read Greek and 
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Latin, not to speak of Hebrew and Sanskrit, it loses its raison 
d’étre. The hall-mark of true religion is that the violent press 
their way in by force; that every man hears in his own language 
the wonderful works of God. 

This means, of course, that the human conscience and the 
human heart, unspoiled by education and uncorrupted by guile, 
are the best commentaries on the gospel of God. The greatest 
apology for the gospel ever written is just that which never has 
been written, or if it were committed to writing, the world itself 
could not contain it. If we cannot discover the need—the 
imperative need—for redemption in ourselves, then are we lost 
indeed. 


“All the fitness He requireth 
Is to feel our need of Him.” 


Aye, that word need! Not for nothing was Christ crucified! 
Have you felt this age-long and world-wide need in your studies 
of human history? have you discovered it new-born in your own 
soul-struggles—above all, have you heard deep call unto deep when 
you have stood on “cross-crowned Calvary”? Have you felt it 
as you have tarried awhile in the presence of the great texts and 
passages of the Bible? What is your exegesis of such words as 
“ransom,” “redemption,” and “propitiation”? Do you consign 
them to the limbo of medieval scholasticism, the remnants of an 
attempt to corrupt the simplicity of the gospel by the introduction 
of Judaic elements, or are they the grandest words in human 
speech— illustrating at once the weakness and strength of language 
—giving indeed a Pisgah vision of the soul’s promised land ¢ 

“I dimly guess what Time 

In Mists confounds; 

Yet ever and anon a trumpet sounds 

From the hid battlements of eternity; 

Those shaken mists a space unsettle, 

Then round the half-glimpsed turrets 

Slowly wash again. 

But not ere him who summoneth 
I first have seen, enwound 
With glooming robes purpureal, 
Cypress-crowned; 

His name | know, and what 
His trumpet saith.” 
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Nor will it avail anything to say: “The Atonement, yes, but 
no theory of it.” What God hath joined together let no man 
put asunder. The body without the inspiring soul is dead. The 
theory without the fact is meaningless; the fact without the theory 
is dumb. No lesson is taught until it is learned. God’s wisdom 
cannot be spoken in a mystery. We must have a key to unlock 
the door. Facts must give rise to theory; and theory must explain 
and justify fact. 

History is not enough. We need and will have a philosophy 
of history. We need a philosophy of eternity too. The gospel 
supplies us therewith. Long before the gospel answer came men 
were busily seeking for an answer of their own. Theories of the 
Atonement were made long before the fact became intelligible. 
Every nation of antiquity was at work constructing a theory ; every 
nation was building a highway for God. On the Oriental road was 
built the temple of the mystery religions. Salvation by ritual 
was the order of the day. The Greek and Roman erected philo- 
sophie schools on their roads. Salvation by ethics was the uniform 
lesson taught. The Jew also built him a road. Hard by was the 
synagogue. Salvation by the Law of Moses was the watchword. 
Yet the world in its wisdom could not find its theory. The wise, 
the scribe, the disputer of this world were powerless to construct 
a theory that was satisfactory. No one was able to give God a 
ransom for his broken law; it was too costly and had to be let 
alone forever. Man’s extremity again proved God’s opportunity. 
Man’s quest for God ended at the foot of the cross. 

Any one familiar with the seriousness of the early quests for 
God, the need of an Atonement grounded on the constitution of 
human nature in its tragedy and loss, will dismiss the “Moral 
Influence” theory of the Atonement as an impertinence. 

Francis Thompson strikes the truth when he says: 

“’Tis heaven that lies beyond our sight, 
And hell too possible that proves, 


For all can feel a God that smites, 
But oh, how few the God that loves.” 


The stroke is real. The need for atonement is not imaginary. It 
rests on the bottomless abysses of the human soul. The Atonement, 
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however full of love, must also make room for the moral realism 
and deadly despair of the world-soul. 

A recent book, The Religion of Power, by Dr. Harris E. 
Kirk of Baltimore, has proved a most valuable contribution to our 
modern studies of the Atonement. It shows how the Atonement, 
as formulated in the Pauline Epistles, becomes articulate only 
when read against the background of the serious quests of the 
Graeco-Roman world. A serious quest for God must end in an 
answer equally serious. God must not take our sin less seriously 
and tragically than we would fain take it ourselves. 

The Atonement is not a passing as distinguished from a 
permanent element in the Christian religion; not a sort of accom- 
modation to the childhood period of religious evolution; not a 
hard, legalistic scheme. Philosophies, theologies, and theories pass. 
The Cross abides. One cannot explore “the mystery of this heart 
which beats so wild, so deep in us,” without coming upon the road 
that leads straight to Mount Calvary. Dr. Dale was wont to say 
that he would give any man a great deal of leeway in the pulpit, 
provided he was sound on the Atonement, the Sacred Heart of the 
Gospel, the very Holy of Holies of the faith. 

These are good times for preachers to ponder and preach 
anew the message of Christ Crucified. Will our faith stand the 
stress and strain which the present world-war puts upon it? Only 
if at the heart of our faith is the tragedy of God. The cataclysms, 
catastrophes and convulsions of time can only be healed by the cry 
of the dereliction, “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me ?” 

“Our sons have shown us God,” said Mr. Britling. The 
spirit is surely saying something to the churches through the 
blinding mist of tears and blood. “Oh thou that tellest good 
tidings to Jerusalem, lift up thy voice with strength ; lift it up, be 
not afraid; say unto the cities of Judah, Behold your God!” 


Que € Pyhr 
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WILL JESUS RETURN IN THE FLESH? 


Lance y as a result of the terrible international war-struggle, 
the conception has become widely current that Jesus soon is to 
return to earth, in personal, visible form, to assume a temporal 
throne and reign for a thousand years. The belief is no new 
one. It has made its appearance again and again in the twenty 
centuries of the Christian era, but it has no more solid foundation 
now than at any previous time and is no nearer any probable con- 
summation than it ever was. The anticipation of it may be counted 
upon during any dark days of the world’s history. The prophets 
of such a dramatic event have been numerous enough, but, despite 
the fact that each in turn has found his prophecy fail him in the 
critical hour, others upon whom their mantle has fallen cheerfully 
reconstruct the calendar and other dates are confidently fixed— 
only, like those before them, to prove illusory and uneventful. 
Searcely any troublesome or gloomy period has passed without the 
renaissance of these panicky proclamations and preachings, the 
leaders being neither dismayed nor disillusioned by the numerous 
anterior bubble-burstings recorded in history. It will be thus with 
the foretellings now rife, which will be as futile, with no outcome, 
as their predecessors. The odds, based on experience, are as a 
hundred to one against the realization of the pre-millennial 
dreamers of dreams. Appeal has been made over and over again 
to the letter of the Scriptures. But evidently the pre-millennial 
theologians, commentators, and calculators must have made egre- 
gious mistakes in their additions and multiplications. Nothing 
extraordinary ever happened on the days or nights designated by 
them as “the end of the world,” or the “Second Advent.” Their 
prognostications, so elaborately figured out from mystic biblical 
numerals, have uniformly come to naught. They one and all 
proved “empty birds’ nests.” But the contagion is still in the air 
and no serum has yet been discovered that seems potent enough to 
stay it. Something, then—whatever it may be—is obviously the 
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matter with the mathematics. One would naturally imagine that 
any present-day would-be seers who essay to peep into the future 
would be not a little disheartened in advance; but, unaffected by 
any little thing like the non-occurrence for the hundredth time or 
more of the pre-announced climaxes in the lengthening series of 
“dates” for the winding-up of all things mundane, they begin glee- 
fully over again, bating no jot of heart or hope, with no caution 
suggested by the fiasco of rainbow-chasers throughout the centuries, 
no cooling off cf ardor by the dampening effects of every preceding 
bankruptcy. Consequently we must be constantly prepared for 
additional hideous pictured images composed to supposedly illus- 
trate the book of Daniel or New Testament Apocalypse ; to have the 
eternally recurring battle of Armageddon pointed out to us; to 
have Mohammedanism or Roman Catholicism unerringly repre- 
sented as the last barrier to be swept away before “the Return ;” 
to behold Nero or Attila or—save the mark !—the Kaiser pilloried 
as “the Man of Sin.” 

But, it may be said, there must be a loyalty to the Word. 
What is written must be accepted without question or doubt. Our 
speculations or negations ought never to stand for a moment 
against Inspiration and Revelation. That may be candidly ad- 
mitted. But that is the very crux of the whole situation. The 
most learned and devout theologians are as wide apart as the poles 
in their divergent interpretations. Biblical texts seem conflicting 
and confusing. If they were plain and unmistakably clear, and 
indicated infallibly a day and hour wherein Jesus would rend the 
heavens and begin to reign, we should then know with what to 
reckon. But if, in the Bible, any such time had been definitely 
set, and the appointment had not been kept, we should be in infi- 
nitely worse case than now. Facts—stubborn facts—would have 
controverted the infallibility of the Book. 

Dr. Stevens, of Yale, a reverent and learned scholar who has 
devoted a lifetime to the exposition of the Bible, asserts positively 
that there are two lines of incompatible and unreconcilable views 
that have got intertwined in the New Testament—the old Jewish 
apocalyptic predictions and the contrary teachings of Jesus; the 


former coloring and adulterating the latter. The tangle is diffi- 
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cult, or impossible, to unsnarl. But the subject is inexplicable 
without such a supposition. We know how faithfully Jesus en- 
deavored, in many instructions, to rid the minds of his disciples 
of their inherited, ingrained traditions. But their minds seemed 


almost impervious to his teachings. Even after his crucifixion 
they lamented his death because they had looked to him as the 
Deliverer who should throw off the Roman yoke, and it is vastly 
pathetic to hear them asking him, after all he had said, “Dost thou 
at this time restore the kingdom to Israel?” But Jesus never 
had any intention of becoming an earthly prince. His kingdom 
was to be an unseen and spiritual one. He was to be a King, 
indeed, but in the kingdom of God, of heaven, of righteousness 
and truth. “My kingdom is not of this world.” To this end, he 
declared, had he been born, and to this end had he come into the 
world, that he should bear witness to the truth. It was as the 
proclaimer of the eternal verities of the soul that he descended 
from the world of spirits. It was as the revealer of the essential 
being and nature of the Eternal as a Father that he became incar- 
nated. His kingdom was no materialistic one, with right-hand and 
left-hand places for any cabinet officers. It was interior, “within.” 
He, himself, is “within” us. His followers were not to look at 
the things that are seen so much as at the unseen; speaking para- 
doxically, to “see” him who is “invisible,” who “hides himself 
so wondrously.” He pronounces a superior blessing on all such 
as walk by faith, and not by sight. Though once they had known 
him in the flesh, henceforth they were to know him so no more. 
It was “expedient” that he go away. The Christ invisible was to 
be their gain. And yet his departure was only in seeming. He 
promised to be with our poor humanity “alway.” He sits, indeed, 
at “the right hand of God,” but,since our God is an omnipresent 
Deity, that does not signify removal to some far-distant realm, but, 
rather, close to our human need and sinfulness. He is no absentee 
Christ. In life and action he abides on the earth wherein his 
redemptive powers are perpetually at work. He is here as truly 
and really as when, in bodily form, he traversed Judea’s hills or 
sailed on the Galilean sea—-the ever-loving, ever-operating Lord 
and anointed One. He came. He is evermore and continuously 
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“coming.” The future will see him, in spiritual manifestation, 
“coming” even more gloriously. 







“The healing of the seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain; 

We touch him in life’s throng and press, 

And we are whole again.” 










How crude in contrast with such a magnificent, soul-uplifting 
ideal seems the thought of a literal, physical “coming,” with all 
its limitations of time and space! How materialistic—of the 
earth, earthy—contrived according to man’s finite imagination 
and not according to the infinite sweep of thought proper to an 
omniscient Being! In many aspects how grotesque! Well may it 
be asked in astonishment how the Christ, descending from the 
clouds, could be discerned on opposite sides of a globe or even, 
with our limited human vision, but a few miles away! To what 
conclusions are we therefore driven? The Bible must be inter- 
preted broadly and not narrowly—according to its main content 
and trend, and not according to some few isolated and obscure 
verses or passages, difficult to understand and uncertain of ex- 
planation. While not to be dealt with rationistically, it is to be 
interpreted rationally, for its truths rest upon great foundations of 
reason. The canons of common sense and sober logic must not 
be violated. The precious Volume must not be turned into a 
book of necromancy. There must be no resort to exegetical vio- 
lence. If we are wise we shall understand that the influence of 
Jesus is vastly greater because unlimited by any physical environ- 
ment; that it is better to seek a universal conquest in the inner 
life and soul of all men than to rule in Jerusalem or elsewhere in 
a temporal sovereignty for a thoysand years or a million. If we 
can learn wisdom from the blunders of the past we shall cease 






























making nominations for specific dates of Christ’s return and 
simply employ ourselves more profitably and earnestly in his daily 
service. If neither the fall of Jerusalem, nor the destruction of 
the temple, nor the early persecutions, nor the decline and pass- 
ing of the Roman Empire, nor the Dark Ages, nor any commo- 
tions, conflagrations, earthquakes, panics, and bloody wars in the 
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past have made any contingency for the material intervention of 
Christ, why should we expect any such necessity now or later ? 
“Millerite” movements have been too numerous for mention, but 
each and all came to nothing in the end. 
Let believers rejoice in the conviction that God’s kingdom 
ultimately shall have universal sway over the whole earth—that 
the Galilean shall “conquer”’—that some day righteousness and 
peace shall everywhere prevail; but not by any fiat, not by any 
reversion to force which would compel, and not persuade ; overrid- 
ing man’s freedom of will and reducing him to an automaton in 
whom a slavish faith would have no significance. Why should we 
expect that Christ, in seeming admission that his policy and 
plan of action had proved a failure, should abandon them to 
adopt a program of surrendering to display-acts such as he repudi- 
ated while on earth? While he lived among us Christ would have 
nothing to do with anything like sensationalism. The Lord of 
Glory made his first advent as a babe, born of a peasant woman; 
his cradle was a manger; he grew as a normal boy and was subject 
to his parents; he worked as an artisan until he was thirty; 
challenged to appear floating down through the air, as if from 
temple-pinnacle, he refused. He declined to work miracles to 
excite the crowds, staring in wonder, and used them sparingly and 
only as “signs” of his spiritual authority. When he divined a 
purpose to make him a king he nipped the intention in the bud. 
Has he changed so much in the intervening years that we are to 
fancy he has become an altogether different being in ideals and 
performance / 
But let us consider, in conclusion, what the practical work- 
ings of premillennialism have too frequently shown themselves 
to be. They often seem to deprive its followers of vital interest in 
life and its normal activities; to foster otherworldliness, and by 
| reaction to superinduce scepticism. The anticipation of a near-by 
catastrophic world-end breeds a temptation to glory in a pessim- 
f istic philosophy ; for, the worse the plight into which ardent pre- 

millennialists fancy they see the world getting, the greater the 
, pressure on Jesus will be, as they construe it, to come speedily to 
set things right by his all-powerful absolutism. Therefore they 
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have little or no enthusiasm to help make the world better. Their 
creed would seem to cut the very nerve of missionary effort—of 
preaching, evangelism, humanitarianism. Optimism is by far 
the more rational and legitimate belief—a confidence that Christ 
will finally win on the lines of the campaign he marked out for 
himself at the beginning; an unimpaired trust that his gospel is 
not impotent. He never will have to acknowledge that the league 
of Satanic forces against him is stronger that he foresaw, and 
that the simple truth is no match for the Great Adversary. Let 
us rather hold and proclaim that Christian civilization is not 
doomed—that the Saviour of the world shall not fail nor be dis- 
couraged till he hath set justice in the earth; that by “the foolish- 
ness of preaching,” by education, by social welfare work, this oft- 
detracted God’s footstool, despite every transient appearance or 
representation to the contrary, is steadily becoming better, the 
leaven leavening the whole lump, the seed springing up and grow- 
ing secretly. Let us have a sublime and unfaltering confidence 
that the missionary crusade shall in the end win out with halle- 
lujahs, and that the knowledge of the Lord shall at last cover the 
earth as the waters cover the sea, 


“*Tis coming up the steep of time, 
And this old world is growing brighter; 
We may not see its dawn sublime, 
Yet high hopes make the heart-throb lighter; 
We may be sleeping in the ground 
When it awakes the world in wonder; 
But we have felt it gathering round, 
And heard its voice of living thunder. 
*Tis coming! yes, ’tis coming!” 


A recent biographer of Jesus, speaking of the disciples who, 
after the Ascension, “returned to Jerusalem with great joy, and 
were continually in the temple, praising and blessing God,” says: 
“They had learned the final lesson which fitted them to be the 
apostles of the world’s eternal hope. Henceforth Jesus was to 
them more alive and more beloved than he had ever been. Through 
all the dawns and nights that lay between them and martyrdom 
they heard his advancing footsteps, caught the clear whisper of 
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his voice, and felt the glow of his immediate presence. They did 
not wish him back again, because they knew he had never gone 
away. No regrets mingle in their love for him. The Bridegroom 
was still with them, and life, in spite of all its outward depriva- 
tions, became once more a bridal feast.” The coming of Christ 
is in and with the coming of his Kingdom on earth, parallel with 
it, in step with it. And that Kingdom is sure to come. With 
every gain in art, invention, and science; with every fresh exten- 
sion of knowledge among the masses, by popular education; with 
every addition of experience in self-government and the growth of 
democracy and pure politics; with every enlargement of philan- 
thropie activities and the deepening of the humane sentiments of 
pity and sympathy among men; with every church built, and every 
convert made, and with every new mission outpost planted—with 


each and all of these the Kingdom of God is obviously, certainly, 
increasingly coming and without doubt will eventually fill the 
earth, and in its coming we are to recognize the coming of Christ. 
“The light will grow; the nations will be converted and will enter 
into the Holy City. Nothing shall hinder, for the gates are 
always open.” 


okor Lebheut- 
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WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE, THEOLOGIAN—AN 
APPRECIATION 


One summer day, in the year 1902, the writer took his seat in 
a train by the side of the late Bishop Daniel A. Goodsell, who was 
intently reading the now widely known Outline of Christian 
Theology, by the late William Newton Clarke. When he was 
asked his opinion of the book, he said, “It is a great statement. | 
think I have never read any work on theology so deeply spiritual, 
and on the whole, so satisfying in its conclusions, I have urged 
it as worthy of a place in our fourth year’s study for young 
preachers, but some of the Bishops are doubtful about its doctrine 
of future things.” During the nearly fifteen years since then, this 
masterly theological outline has passed into its twenty-first edition. 
More copies have been sold during 1916 than in any year pre- 
ceding. This record has never been equaled, perhaps, by any 
distinctively theological treatise on either side of the Atlantic. The 
present General Conference commission on “the course of study,” 
headed by Bishop E. H. Hughes and Bishop McConnell, has now 
placed this epochal book among those for “collateral reading and 
study,” by the preachers in the fourth year of the Conference 
course. 

In view of certain recent criticisms of this action, and of the 
teachings of Dr. Clarke, by one of our theological teachers, in the 
Metuopist Review, it has seemed to this writer that a proper 
regard for fairness calls for a brief putting of the case from the 
other side. He believes that no other modern theologian has so 
finely and adequately constructed the bridge over which thought- 
ful men are enabled to pass, without any loss of intellectual integ- 
rity, from a religion of external authority to the religion of the 
spirit. He summons men to the lofty vision of a theology that 
needs no external proofs. His writings are unique in their lucidity 
of style, in their freedom from polemical method, and in their 
reverent appreciation of traditional views. He never deals in dis- 
putation. He never controverts anyone, He has not made a 
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single quotation from any other author, past or present, in all 
of his eight remarkable volumes. He inherited an orthodoxy that 
he never abandoned, but which he has helped to humanize, and 
even christianize, as a brief glimpse at his leading positions makes 
quite evident. 

1. His Doctrine of Scripture: We are told by his recent 
critic that there “he is Ritschlian,” but, of course, this easy and 
often used method of “pigeon-hole and label” is of no value for us, 
as it does not touch the real question concerning the truth of his 
teaching. In his four Yale lectures on the “Use of Scriptures 
in Theology” Dr. Clarke makes clear that the present popular use 
of the Bible is false and misleading ; that the Scriptures are not to 
be looked upon as of equal authority throughout; that the present 
“proof-text” method of using them is wholly without warrant, and 
should be abandoned; that the “Christian element” within the 
Book must chiefly determine our theology ; that we really need no 
doctrine of “inspiration” whatever; that the Bible can be better 
understood without it; that it has always been the enemy of clear 
thought concerning the book, and has only served to confuse theol- 
ogy; that the Bible must be read for what tt actually 1s, without 
any reference to how it was composed ; that Christianity depends 
for its reality, not upon the way its documents were produced, but 
upon God’s revelation of himself in Jesus Christ, as found in the 
Scriptures, and that this rich revelation of God has an inherent 
power to command us, through its moral and spiritual quality. 
What can there be in this view of the Bible that is “too minimiz- 
ing and halting’? Dr. Milton S. Terry, in an able review of 
these lectures, in the American Journal of Theology (April, 1906), 
declared this view of the Bible to be “sound and irrefutable.” That 
ought to satisfy any reasonable Methodist that Dr. Clarke does not 
stand for any “weak hold on Scripture.” Is it not simply because 
the older and now passing notion about the Bible has been found 
to be essentially “weak,” that the best thought of our day is grad- 
ually abandoning it for the view held by Clarke and many other 
modern theologians ¢ 

2. His Doctrine of Atonement: We are told that he “explains 
away the biblical ideas of atonement,” and that his “defect here 
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is fundamental.” Of course, Methodism has always stood for the 
great fact of Christ’s atonement, but explanations of it by indi- 
vidual writers have been widely variant, as witness the different 
views of Watson, Whedon, Pope, Miley, Foster, Curtis, Sheldon, 
and Bowne. Theories of it in these writers have passed all the 
way from a “moderate satisfaction” theory, in the beginning, on 
through the pure “governmental,” to the “moral influence theory” 
of Bowne. Now, which of these is really biblical? How can it 
be shown that any one of these is any more biblical than that of 
Clarke? When has our “church” ever sanctioned any definite 
theory as the one to be accepted by Methodists? The only leading 
Methodist ever tried for “heresy,” because of his teachings con- 
cerning the “atonement,” among other alleged errors, was Dr. 
Bowne. But if “an acquittal is equivalent to a certificate of ortho- 
doxy,” then his theory of “moral influence” has been given the 
official stamp of Methodist approval. Let it be remembered also 
that Bowne and Clarke are in substantial agreement as to their 
doctrines of “atonement.” If so, then how can Methodism con- 
sistently approve Bowne and disapprove Clarke? Bowne himself 
has said (page 173, Studies in Christianity): “There is consid- 
erable criticism of what is called the ‘moral influence theory’ of 
the atonement scattered about in theological treatises, but it is 
superficial and unsatisfactory.” Again, Dr. Clarke’s critic com- 
plains that he “makes the center of God’s nature love only, which 
means that we have no God worthy of the name.” He fails to 
understand that love, in God’s character, includes all his other 
moral attributes. Clarke says (Outline, page 98), “When it is 
said that God is love, it is meant that love is the characteristic 
and abiding quality of God, by which his relations to other beings 
are determined.” Prof. Theo. Haering, in The Christian Faith 
(page 323), says: “God is love, is the whole Christian doctrine 
of God’; and again (page 494), “All other attributes are only 
separate aspects of the activity of the Divine love.” Many other 
modern evangelical theologians who might be quoted also refuse 
to accept any dualism in the moral character of God. Can his 
critic make plain that Dr. Clarke’s idea here is not the teaching 
of the New Testament? 
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Again, he complains that Clarke retails the “stale misrepre- 
sentation that the ancient church till Anselm believed that atone- 
ment was ransom to Satan.” What Clarke really does say is that 
“the earliest definite theory on this subject was that Christ deliv- 
ered men from sin, by offering a ransom in their behalf to Satan” 
(page 319); and then he declares that “Anselm introduced the 
worthier idea,” but nowhere does he affirm that such notion has 
ever been the doctrine of the “church,” i. e., its officially fixed 
dogma. His critic calls Clarke’s statement “a contemptible 
slander.” That, of course, becomes a question in the history of 
doctrine. But let’s see. Prof. George B. Stevens, in his Christian 
Doctrine of Salvation (page 138), says, “The first definite theory 
was that it was a ransom paid to Satan. This was the dominant 
note in Christian thought on the subject for nearly a thousand 
years, from Ireneus (200 A.D.) to Anselm (1109 A.D.).” This is 
confirmed by Prof. H. B. Workman, in Christian Thought to the 
Reformation (page 53). It “was accepted by the church for nearly 
a thousand years, until overthrown by Anselm.” Thus, if Clarke’s 
statement is “slander,” then all the leading church historians, in- 
cluding Harnack, must plead guilty to the charge. In fact, the 
statement is not “slander,” but history. Clarke is not the one 
therefore who has been misled at this point. 

3. His Doctrine of Future Things: It is declared by his critic 
that Clarke “denies the second coming,” but not at all. He simply 
points out that the deeper and truer reading of the New Testament 
warrants us in abandoning any notion of a physical return of 
Jesus, on the “clouds of heaven,” as the first Christians vainly 
hoped. History has demonstrated that they were mistaken in 
believing that he would soon come again in that “manner.” Clarke 
shows that this apocalyptic hope was a “Jewish remainder,” that 
passed over into early Christian thought, but must now be ignored, 
as it contained no essential part of the Christian revelation. Christ 
now lives and is present. “The church is not a widow, but a 
‘bride,’ and her greatest need to-day is a living faith and love to 
perceive her present Lord.” This is no “denial of the second 
coming,” but is in fullest accord with the last and best word of 
the New Testament, as found in the Gospel of John, where 
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Christ’s return is set forth as being inward and spiritual. A hard 
and fast literalism, finding “texts” concerning the bodily return 
of Jesus in the earlier writings, and wholly ignoring this quite 
opposite teaching of John, still clings to this discredited hope. 
Amid the wild confusion of our day, in its thought concerning 
eschatology, Clarke and other modern theologians have done royal 
service for the church by pointing out a much needed “clew to the 
maze,” touching this whole question. 

Dr. Clarke’s critic also complains that he “denies the eternal 
punishment of the lost”; but again he has strangely misappre- 
hended his teaching. Clarke’s contention concerning retribution 
is clear, and is based upon valid fundamental Christian principles, 
rather than upon mere “proof texts.” He says (p. 255), “Punish- 
ment is disciplinary in its purpose, as long as retribution can be 
helpful to reformation, but if reformation had become impossible, 
punishment would still be righteous.” Again (page 476), “The 
doctrine of an inevitable, sufficient, and absolutely righteous retri- 
bution upon all unforsaken sin has all the moral power that any 
doctrine of retribution can possess.” He also candidly discusses 
the “larger hope” of moral reformation in the life beyond, but 
always with firm grasp upon the fundamentals above stated, but 


” 


never with the “cock-sureness” of the “text quoters,” who assume 
to tell us off-hand exactly how God will deal with the finally im- 
penitent. Clarke’s “agnostic reserve” as to the Divine post mortem 
program for the sinner should be commended to our young minis- 
ters. Where can there be found a finer or more carefully balanced 
conclusion of the whole matter of retribution in any volume of 
theology than appears in his summary, on page 480 of the Outline / 
Can his critic make plain the exact New Testament teaching that 
should be maintained by Methodism upon all these disputed points 
of doctrine ¢ 

The writer believes that no better service could have been 
performed for the young men who are entering the ministry of 
our church than to place before them this great book. Before 
its publication, in 1898, Dr. Clarke was almost wholly unknown 
to the theological world, but the outstanding merits of this single 
volume immediately gave him place among the leading religious 
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thinkers of America. Soon thereafter he was invited to deliver 
lecture courses before the students and faculties of Johns Hopkins, 
Harvard, and Yale universities. Dr. Lyman Abbott said, in 
reviewing this Outline: “It is the simplest, clearest, most radical, 
most spiritual treatise I have ever seen.”” The American Journal 
of Theology, in its current issue, says of Dr. Clarke, that “at his 
death he was the most influential theologian in American think- 
ing.” Dr. Shailer Mathews has said (Amer. Jour. Theol., July, 
1912), “As German humanism passed through Luther’s religious 
experience to produce Lutheranism, so orthodoxy passed through 
the deep spiritual experience of William Newton Clarke, to become 
a living message of religion to the men and women who think in 
the atmosphere of the 20th century.” The spiritual light which 
first found his young soul, in a revival meeting in the chapel of 
the old Methodist Seminary at Cazenovia, N. Y., shines forth from 
every page of all that he has written. The fussy obscurantism 
that would withhold from the hands of young ministers such a 
volume, from such a great thinker, of “light and leading,” should 
not be seriously considered either by them or by the church. Dr. 
Clarke, perhaps more than any other modern theologian, has saved 
the faith of many a man when sorely beset by the new scientific 
thinking, and the service that he has thus rendered for multitudes 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 


—_- 


NOTES AND DISOUBSIONS 








A BOY’S SERMONS 


Every minister looks back with peculiar feelings on his earliest 
efforts to preach. To him at least they were full of quiver and 
intensity. This exposure of one boy preacher’s initial attempts is 
hazarded here because it will revive in many a reader the recollection 
of his own beginnings, and thereby relume the light of early inspira- 
tions, rekindle youthful fervors, and occasion reminiscent reflections 
not uninteresting or unprofitable. These sermons are not offered as 
in any sense a model even for boys. On behalf of their faults, the 
young preacher would appeal to the clemency of the court, and seek 
shelter under the dictum of that great and experienced observer, Dr. 
James M. Buckley, “Much must be pardoned to youth and inexperi- 
ence.” If some passages are as florid as May or June, perhaps the boy 
was no more to be blamed than the flowering earth is to be reproved 
for the flush of spring and early summer; and possibly the man is not 
to be specially felicitated when years come that lack the power of 
blooming. 

What subjects a young man shall begin his preaching with is 
not unimportant to his life-ministry nor without significance as to 
himself. It may be in some degree not only indicative, but also 
prophetic and even determinative. This boy preacher had not gotten 
far into life. He did not know much except books. But he had caught 
sight of two facts: one, that in the world there are trials to be borne; 
the other that there are duties to be done. So, he tackled these sub- 
jects, with little experience of them, but knowing that the men and 
women before him were struggling with them. It was a sincere effort 
to relate his words directly to his hearers and their actual situation 
and lot. The boy also knew what must be the pulpit’s supreme theme, 
and his third was a gospel sermon on Salvation through Christ, from 
the text, “There is none other name under heaven given among men 
whereby we must be saved.” He spent the summer of his graduation 
working out that sermon, driven to it the more intensely by the effort 
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of a “liberal” clergyman to unsettle his evangelical faith. The manu- 
script of that sermon was lost somewhere along the route of an 
itinerant’s movings. 


SERMON I 


“We know that all things work together for good to them that 
love God.”—Rom. 8. 28. 

Life is a maze, a medley, a strange war of contraries, a surging 
and drifting together of shadows and sunshine. We are pushed and 
jostled by what is right and what is wrong. Floating in the sea of 
life, putrid poisonous things, as well as flowers, come drifting along 
against us. Joy is the woof, sorrow the warp, and the web, when 

| woven, is our life. There are things which bless us and some which 
seem to curse us. The Christian looks around in the world and sees 
sin and righteousness, purity and pollution ; he breathes an atmosphere 
now pure and anon thick with poison and heavy with contagion. The 
' happiness he finds seems sometimes to be buried under the over- 
whelmings of sorrow and affliction. 
' In such a world, it is not strange that the soul cries out for some- 
, thing which will multiply the good and destroy or transform the evil. 
, We come to the “word of consolation”—for comfort—to the Great 
1 Physician for a panacea; and it is written for us as with molten silver 
t upon the dark firmament above our sin-cursed and suffering race, “All 
f things work together for good to them that love God.” Here is the 
thread to disentangle the labyrinth of life’s mystery. The Bible comes 


P to tell us of One who can make poison to be like wholesome food, seem- 
9 ing evil to be our highest good, sorrow to be but the mother of joy, and 
. death itself but the throes of a birth into a life of eternal and exquisite 
n joy. 

t The declaration of the text is the announcement of the subordina- 
,: tion of all things to our good. The sons and daughters of God in the 
™ earth are not exempted from human ilis, from suffering, sorrow, and 
d death; but all these things are made to become to them blessings in 
t disguise. God has builded his moral world like the Mississippi Valley, 
n sloping down from both sides toward a central channel, and has estab- 
e. lished an impartial and everlasting gravitation giving to all things a 
m common tendency down toward the common level of a single stream. 
n As all the rills, whether clear or turbid, calm or turbulent, from one 
n thousand miles of Alleghanies on the east, and fifteen hundred miles 


of Rocky Mountains on the west, flow down at last into the “Father 
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of Waters” and swell the current of the mighty Mississippi, so the 
events of life, whether seeming kind or cruel, whether dashing angrily 
down the rough black rocks from among the splintered mountain- 
peaks, or springing in beauty, clear as crystal, on some flower-enam- 
eled slope, all converge at last together to swell the stream of God’s 
beneficence which rolls on through the meadows of time to swell the 
ocean of the Christian’s everlasting peace. Even when we enter into 
the ship with Christ there is no promise given us that our life-Galilee 
shall be unruffled, that the billows shall not rise up against us; but 
the promise is that the Galilean Saviour shall stand on the deck of 
our vessel and stretch out his hand over the waters and say, “Peace, be 
still.” Such are the promises given to the righteous, but not to the 
ungodly ; for the unrepentant sinner it is written, in words that scorch, 
“Our God is a consuming fire.” 

“We know,” because it is the declaration of this Book, which 
comes from the lips of Jehovah, being inspired by the Holy Ghost; 
because it is in agreement with the character of him who so loved 
us as to give his Only Begotten and Well Beloved for our salvation, 
and so careth for us that he hath numbered the hairs of our heads; and 
“we know” by our own experience and the testimony of his people in 
the past. 

But “all things!” Let us try to compass the thought. It means 
that God, whom the Heaven of heavens cannot contain, whose ages 
the sands on a thousand seashores could not number, the Infinite 
against whom the finite cannot contend, in the tireless vigor of his 
unwasting and limitless power, lives, and so works for the good of his 
people. It means that the countless hosts of angels and the white-robed 
armies of redeemed ones, with the waving of whose pinions the air 
of Paradise is ever tremulous as they haste to and fro in their un- 
wearying flight—that all these are but ministering spirits, sent forth 
to minister to them who shall be the heirs of salvation. It means men 
—good men, because they cannot do otherwise, bad men, because 
God “maketh the wrath of man to praise him.” It means the lions 
refusing to touch the good man Daniel, and thus glorifying God. It 
means the oak catching up the proud and rebellious young prince 
Absalom, and thus ridding Israel of their disturber. It means the 
Red Sea lifting its billows into crystal walls to make a safe path for 
the Israelitish feet, and then folding a perpetual winding-sheet over 
the baffled myrmidons of Egypt. It means the atmosphere, for the 
same winds which smote the tyrants in Egypt with plague and pesti- 
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lence, were to oppressed Israel the breezes of health and freedom. Nay, 
more, it means that if the Christian clad invincibly in the armor of 
God goes forth to valiant conflict, the legions of hell in their fiercest 
attacks shall but make him the greater victor and set new jewels in 
his conqueror’s crown. 

But, “all things work together”! Here is a wonderful harmon- 
izing of elements which seem to have no harmony—life and death, 
heaven and hell, working together! What a linked antithesis! 
And yet love to God has harnessed in the traces side by side the 
great opposing forces of the universe to “work for good” to his 
people. As the music of many instruments may be blended into a 
grand and swelling chorus, so the notes of good and evil are blended ; 
and it is not too much to say that the wailings of the pit, mingling 
with the melody of the soulful saints before the throne, roll up a stream 
of harmony and praise unto the King Immortal. “All things work 
together”—like the parts of a great engine; mysteriously it may be to 
us who do not understand its complications, but all simply enough to 
the great engineer, who understands it all. “All things” unite, as in 
a landscape the rugged forests and dark mountains, together with the 
mottled heavens and the silver lake, reflecting sky and cloud, combine 
to form the beauty of the landscape. As the varied hues of the rainbow 
when blended together give us the pure colorless sunlight, so the varied 
hues of mortal life are blended together to make the Christian’s sun- 
shine. 

Surely it would seem as if, in holy happiness and sweet satis- 
faction, the Christian must lead a joyful life. What else but security 
and contentment can arise from the contemplation of this universal 
friendship of all things to us? Is it then true that Christians never 
murmur, never find fault with God? Are you always found with the 
words in your heart, as well as on your lips, “Thy will, O Lord, not 
mine, be done”? Are you never discontented with your lot and envious 
at the prosperity of the wicked? Alas, it can scarcely be hoped that 
any one of us can acquit himself on these inquiries. Even Christians 
sometimes distrust God, disbelieve his Word, and malign the wisdom 
and goodness of their Heavenly Father. 

We complain of God’s dealings, first, because we are short-sighted, 
and cannot see beyond the present moment, or outside the circle where 
our own individual pleasures move. We selfishly and absurdly insist 
that all things shall do our bidding and “work for” us in our way. 
Finite though we are, we are satisfied with nothing short of a compre- 
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hension of the plans of the Infinite. We look upon some few, brief 
days and call them dark, and forget that God deals with centuries as 
with moments. We dimly scan one little part through the dark 
medium of life’s feverish dream, yet dare arraign the whole stupen- 
dous plan if but that part seem incongruous. “We judge the whole 
too partially. Is there any common phrase significant, when the 
adverb’s heard alone, the verb being absent and the pronoun out? Yet 
we, distracted in the roar of life, still insolently at God’s adverb 
snatch, and bruit against him that his thought is vain, his meaning 
hopeless; cry that everywhere the government is slipping from his 
hands.” We fix our gaze upon a few threads in the web of life and 
complain that they are dark and sad and gloomy: we forget that the 
dark colors are as necessary to the beauty of the figure as the light, and 
that as God and angels look upon the whole broad pattern it is perfect 
and harmonious. We look up at the wrong side of the fabric of God’s 
providence and assume to judge it and pronounce it bad and unbeau- 
tiful; but by and by when from some heavenly standpoint, some turret 
of the New Jerusalem, we look down on the right side of the fabric, we 
shall see that it exhibits the skill and goodness of its great Artist. 
Hear Mrs. Browning, “The harmonies of God’s will in the world 
we cannot understand. To us the strain unfolds in sad, perplexed 
minor, and we wonder, ‘Where is any certain tune or measured music 
in such notes as these?’ but angels leaning from their golden seats 
are not so minded; their fine ears run on and catch the issues of 
completed cadences, and smiling down the stars they whisper ‘Sweet!’ ” 


Hear Russell Lowell: 


But all God’s angels come to us disguised ; 
Sorrow and sickness, poverty and death, 
One after other lift their frowning masks, 
And we behold the seraph’s face beneath, 
All radiant with the glory and the calm 
Of having looked upon the front of God. 


We complain, secondly, because we misconceive our own highest 
good. Weare like children. You have seen a child in the cars, worried 
and terrified by the noise and bustle of the train, crying in its mother’s 
arms, and you have thought, “Poor child, all this noise and confusion 
which so bewilder you are only bearing you in your mother’s arms, 
swiftly to your home.” Just so you sometimes have become frightened 
and terrified amid the wreck and ruin of your earthly fortune and the 
crash of your earthly hopes, when all the while God was only sending 
you more safely and surely to your heavenly home. 
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Prosperity sometimes might be our ruin and adversity our only 
salvation. God knows which is best. Prosperity is the edge of a 
precipice. Flowers grow there, green trees cast a grateful shade, the 
turf is mossy, the breeze is cool which blows up over the brow of the 
cliff; but it is the precipice nevertheless, and a rocky chasm yawns 
beneath it; affliction and adversity are only God’s hand taking us by 
the hand, leading us away from the flowers and the moss and the 
shade to toil perhaps over a hot and dusty road, but it is away from 
the precipice, and though unpleasant, God knows it is safer for his 
children. “Lo, all these things worketh God oftentimes with man to 
bring back his soul from the pit.” Two painters were once employed 
to fresco a magnificent church. While they were standing on a scaf- 
folding erected for the purpose, many feet above the marble floor, one 
of them became so absorbed in his work, viewing with complacency 
the success he had achieved, that he forgot entirely where he was and 
went stepping slowly backward until he had reached the edge of the 
last plank of the platform. At this moment his companion turned, 
and almost frozen with horror, saw the danger of his situation. What 
should he do? Another moment’s silence and another step backward, 
and the unthinking painter would be dashed to death upon the stony 
floor. If he should speak to him and startle him from his reverie, in 
the surprise of the moment he might reel over and meet the same 
dreadful fate. Instantly a thought struck him; he seized a brush all 
wet with paint and hurled it against the fresco, covering it with 
unsightly blotches. The enraged painter sprang forward, and with 
angry words and an uplifted arm demanded the cause of such conduct. 
His companion uttered not a word, but turned and pointed into the 
abyss. The man saw in a moment what had been his danger, and 
seizing the hand that had saved him, he pressed upon it the kisses of 
his gratitude and joy. So you doubtless sometimes become absorbed 
in gazing at the pictures of this world, at the bright fresco of plans 
and purposes you are painting against the future, and go stepping 
unconsciously backward over the gulf of an awful perdition, until God 
in mercy dashes out the picture, and at the moment when you are 
angry with him, receives you into the outstretched arms of his mercy 
and love. 

We complain, thirdly, because we exaggerate our troubles. Some 
of us are forever nursing and brooding over our sorrows. We have 
a doleful story to tell of the great trials we have to pass through, too 
great, we think, for flesh and blood to bear. Gloomily we moan over 
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and bewail our sad lot in life until it comes to be a kind of mono- 
mania with us. We are fearful and timid. We make mountains of 
molehills. We magnify the evil and forget to compare it with future 
joys. We forget that though “grievous” now, by and by it shall yield 
“the peaceable fruits of righteousness,” that the sufferings of this 
present time are not worthy to be compared to the glory which shall 
be revealed ; and that these light afflictions which are but for a moment 
shall work out for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory. After all, if we love God sincerely and are full of cheerful 
faith in his service, the burdens of life will not seem so heavy to bear. 
There are few scenes so dark that the love of the Saviour cannot cover 
them with glory. It must be a somber cloud that has no silver lining. 
It must be a long night upon which no morning dawns. There are 
no storms whose clouds are never rifted, there are no showers that do 
not bring bright dewy sunshine in their wake; and so there are no 
unending woes outside eternal perdition; there are no earthly sorrows 
that heaven cannot heal. Once an ancient patriarch “took up the 
stones of a place and set them up for a pillow and lay down in that 
place to sleep”; and so may we, for the circumstances of every condi- 
tion, no matter how forbidding or repulsive, afford us always, if we 
will, sources of comfort and consolation. And it was while Jacob slept 
there at Bethel with a stone for his pillow that he saw the ladder 
reaching from earth to heaven and angels ascending and descending 
upon it, and God out of heaven declaring to him the blessed promise 
of future prosperity and honor. 

We complain, fourthly, because we forget the design of our 
chastening. The tree must be pruned, or it bears no fruit. Whatever 
is useful and precious to mankind must be submitted to some kind 
of severe treatment. Take wheat, the most indispensable of the prod- 
ucts of the earth, the food of the nations; it must first be threshed and 
sifted, and afterwards ground to powder and baked before it is fit for 
the use of man; and what do we mean by being displeased with God 
because he does not make life soft and easy for us or carry us to 
heaven in a rocking chair? By what other process could the wheat 
be cleansed, and how can we be cleansed and made fit for the Master’s 
use except we be chastened? And lest this homely figure should seem 
to any to be impertinent or inappropriate, let me show you that it is 
not. I read Rev. 7. 9-17: “After this I beheld, and, lo, a great multi- 
tude, which no man could number, of all nations, and kindreds, and 
people, and tongues, stood before the throne, and before the Lamb, 
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clothed with white robes, and palms in their hands; and cried with a 
loud voice, saying, Salvation to our God which sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lamb. And all the angels stood round about 
the throne, and about the elders and the four beasts, and fell before 
the throne on their faces, and worshipped God, saying, Amen: Bless- 
ing, and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honor, and power, 
and might, be unto our God for ever and ever, Amen. And one of 
the elders answered, saying unto me, What are these which are 
arrayed in white robes? and whence came they? And I said unto 
him, Sir, thou knowest. And he said to me, These are they which 
came out of great tribulation, and have washed their robes, and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb. Therefore are they before 
the throne of God, and serve him day and night in his temple: and he 
that sitteth on the throne shall dwell among them. They shall hunger 
no more, neither thirst any more; neither shall the sun light on them, 
nor any heat. For the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall 
feed them, and shall lead them unto living fountains of waters: and 
God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” Now the literal 
meaning of “tribulation” is threshing, and that white-robed, palm- 
waving, psalm-singing multitude before the throne, are they who, 
in the elder’s own figure, have been threshed beneath the flails 
of God on the threshing-floor of probation—the pure wheat sifted 
from the chaff and stored for eternity in the everlasting garners. 
The silver ore must be crushed and melted in intense heat before 
the dross can be separated and the metal molded into coin. And 
so must we be crushed and put into the crucible before we can 
be purified and molded into the image of Christ. The diamond 
is at first but a rough, rude stone, and is precious only when it has 
been polished. And is it any wonder that such rough, sin-crusted 
creatures as we are should need to be ground and scoured and polished 
before there is anything beautiful about us? God when he afflicts 
us is only a skillful surgeon, who, though his heart bleeds for our 
suffering, steadily cuts into the quivering flesh, because he knows that 
our life demands the removal of a diseased member. Pearls are said 
to be the result of a disease of the oyster and have hence been called 
the “tears of suffering”; and if we are to be Christians, to be like 
Christ, the Pearl of great price, if we are to be his when he shall 
come to “make up his jewels,” how can it be but by tears of suffering? 
Oh, a godly life is polished into purity! Death cannot spoil it—it 
stays in the world after we are gone. It leaves a track of glory, perma- 
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nent and bright. A symmetrical life! It is great to build it; it is 
glorious to leave it as a sign that we have been. Pageants may fade, 
columns shall crumble, and crowns are but dust, but a beautiful life is a 
charm immortal, a day with no sunset, a melody, a joy forever! St. 
Paul has been called the greatest man God ever made, but what was it 
that developed his greatness? Let us read, “In labors more abundant, 
in stripes above measure, in prisons more frequent, in deaths oft. Of 
the Jews five times received I forty stripes save one, thrice was I beaten 
with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and 
a day have I been in the deep; in journeyings often, in perils of waters, 
in perils of robbers, in perils by mine own brethren, in perils by the 
heathen, in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in 
the sea, in perils among false brethren; in weariness and painfulness, 
in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and 
nakedness.” That was the process that made the great Apostle to the 
Gentiles. And, bethink you, did you ever know a man who was a 
successful minister of Jesus Christ, a flaming torch of God, whose 
life had been all sunshine or whose voyage had been over quiet seas? 
Tell me, does David ever sing more glorious Psalms than when he has 
just passed under the afflicting rod and comes forth from the fresh 
baptism of fire? Would Mrs. Hemans ever have sung such unearthly 
poetry unless her life had been a dirge and her soul softened by sor- 
row? It was when Milton was blind that he gave us the Paradise 
Lost; and it was when the Revelator, St. John, was driven by the 
Emperor Domitian into lonely exile upon a desolate island of the 
Aegean Sea, that he saw the stupendous glories of his apocalyptic 
vision and the marvelous mysteries of time. I know of a maiden 
who dwelt on the banks of the Hudson. From her infancy she was 
a cripple. She never was more than a child, for she tarried not long 
upon the earth; she could not walk, and so God gave her wings, and 
to-day she is a seraph. She saw the snows of only fifteen winters drift 
past her little chamber window, and in the next June she left them 
to lay her little distorted form beneath the flowers and the green plush 
of the summer grasses, and her spirit was exhaled and went to heaven. 
Yet this little cripple, this mere child, wrote some of the most sweetly 
simple and angelic poetry that I have ever read; and I venture the 
opinion that unless she had been a cripple her life had not been quite 
such a joy and singing in the world. 

Oh, Christians, let us hush our murmurings; let us welcome 
afflictions when they come to our door; when they are gone we shall 
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find that we have entertained angels unawares. God chastises us like 
a mother with tears in her eyes. If we are bruised he will not break 
us. The waters shall-not pass over us, nor the fire kindle upon us. It 
may be dismal and gloomy for a while in your life, and the time may 
come when you shall sit down in loneliness and say to yourself, “This 
is a dark hour—it has been dark all day and the darkness has gathered 
and thickened and deepened as the day wore on, I have no light, and 
it grows darker still.” But O, in such an hour, hear God’s angel- 
messengers whisper courage to your heart. The light of your life shall 
never be quenched so long as God sits on the throne. At “evening 
time,” if not before, a soft and brilliant radiance shall kindle out of 
the darkness and thou shalt walk in the light. 

In our earthly anguish we bow our heads low in the dust, making 
the night still darker, and fail to discover the radiant light which 
circles around the resplendent and recompensing promises of the High 
and Lofty One, who inhabits eternity. Too much we dwell upon this 
earthly scene, too much upon its griefs and gladness lean and forget 
to look upward to the arch spanning the skies above us bearing upon 
its seven colors the seven words, “By and by it shall be light.” Let 
us “forecast the years and find in loss a gain to match, and reach a 
hand through time to catch the far-off interest of tears.” 

Whittier, in his Tauler, has put my sermon into rhyme, my theme 
into verse. Tauler, entering the city-gate, beholds far down the street 
a mighty shadow break the light of noon, which, tracing backward till 
its airy lines harden to stony plinths, he raised his eyes o’er broad 
facade and lofty pediment, o’er architrave and frieze and sainted niche, 
up the stone-chiseled lacework, dizzily up to where in the noon bright- 
ness the great minister’s tower, jeweled with sunbeams on its mural 
crown, rose like a visible prayer. And from that shadow and that 
tower he reads the lesson of this Sabbath service. “Behold,” he cried, 
“as yonder tower outstretches on the earth the dark triangle of its 
shade, only when the clear light is shining on the top, so darkness 
in the pathway of man’s life is but the shadow of God’s providence 
by the great Sun of Wisdom cast thereon, and what is dark below is 
light in heaven !” 


SERMON II 
“Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of 


life.” Rev. 2. 10. 
The great and wise Bengel in the last hours of his pilgrimage 
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recommended to those about him the study of the Apocalyptic Epistles 
to the Seven Churches in Asia: for, said he, “Scarce anything else can 
sink into the depths of our nature with such purifying power.” We 
broke open the letter which was addressed to the Church at Smyrna, 
and have torn off from it a few simple but pregnant words for a text. 

Faithfulness refers to relations, and to obligations springing out 
of those relations ; it hints of duties, vows, pledges, and responsibilities. 
It brings into view three parties: the faithful one, the object of his 
fidelity, and the standard with which his fidelity is compared ; as, for 
example, the faithfulness of a soul to God as its object, according to 
God’s law as a standard. 

The idea of faithfulness excludes the idea of coercion or necessity 
and implies the free and unfettered power of choice on the part of the 
subject. Fidelity is not worthy of the name unless it is born of a 
free volition. We do not speak of the fidelity of a dumb thing in its 
work—of the sun in its course or the stars in their appointed orbits, or 
of nature to any of her ordained laws. No one talks of the faithfulness 
of the convict at his compulsory task, or of the galley-slave lashed at 
his oar. The service which is drudgery may be compelled, but the 
service which is faithfulness is spontaneous. There never was a faith- 
ful slave. Fidelity is the child of love. Only that which inspires 
affection will inspire fidelity and only he who loves can be faithful. 
Will fire burn without oxygen? Can a bird fly in a vacuum? Will 
the organ-keys respond with music to the touch unless the wind is 
blowing through the pipes? Neither can there be fidelity without 
love. Fidelity is love in continuous manifestation. And since only 
they who love God practically concede his claim to their faithfulness, 
none others are in circumstances to receive the text, and to them alone 
comes this message of charge and cheer. It is a communication from 
Christ to his Church, a letter from the Bridegroom to the Bride. 

I. Consider the reasonableness of the requirement. Fidelity is 
possible, perfect fidelity is possible. No exorbitant demand is made, 
no impossibility utterly beyond your reach. The feeblest need not be 
dismayed, for no unapproachable standard is lifted up independent 
of a consideration of your capabilities. God kindly adjusts his require- 
ments to human abilities and opportunities, for he is not, as the 
unfaithful servant thought him, “a hard man” commanding impos- 
sibilities. He does not punish the wren because it does not sing like 
the nightingale, nor expect the stunted cedar of the mountains, rooted 
in rocks and twisted by tempests, to bloom like the magnolia of the 
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tropics swimming in sunlight and sucking living moisture from a 
sweet, warm soil. He simply asks us to be faithful, according to our 
privileges, our strength, our talents and blessings. Not to do the 
works of Hercules, nor; to wield the sword of King Arthur, nor to 
carry Samson’s burdens, nor to fill Goliath’s armor, but only our 
reasonable service; only that we be faithful, trusty, true; that we go 
on the mission God has given each of us as an arrow straight to its 
mark; that the compass by which we steer our life point to the polar- 
star of duty. 

Do any think it a severe requirement, difficult to be met? Why 
should persistent faithfulness in religion be more unreasonable and 
rare than in other spheres and aspects of life? Men pursue worldly 
purposes with quenchless ardor to the very verge of the grave. In 
the pursuit of fame and riches many a hunter drops dead in his tracks. 
Many a racer for an earthly prize strains every fiber for the goal until 
he bursts a blood-vessel and plunges to the earth. Many a broad- 
winged eagle of human ambition, its eye aimed straight for the sun, 
rises higher and higher, until it drops dead from its daring flight 
through mid-heaven to the dust. The painter holds the brush and 
palette to the last and his death leaves the unfinished canvas wet upon 
the easel; Washington Allston’s Belshazzar’s Feast, upon which he 
toiled for twenty years, and over which his eyes failed in the dimness 
of death, shows how faithful he was to his work. The chisel and 
mallet fall from the nerveless hand of the sculptor, and he falls dead 
in the marble-dust beside the imperfect statue. Mozart lies on his 
deathbed revising his last composition and hearing it played. “In 
the last days of 1856,” says Mr. Bayne, “Hugh Miller died. He toiled 
on till the very last with indomitable resolution amid the paroxysms 
of fearful disease at the great work which was to complete his service 
to his country and the world. His powerful brain, wearied with the 
sustained tension of twenty years, recoiled from its work, and as it 
were groaned and struggled for rest. But that adamantine will knew 
no flinching. Ever as the paroxysm passed by and the soft glow of 
the old genius spread itself again along the mind, the most intense and 
unremitted exertion was compelled. The light burned nightly in his 
chamber long after the midnight hour as Hugh Miller continued to 
write: the body failing, the nerves fluttering, the brain held to its 
work only by that indomitable will. He feared madness might dash 
the pen from his hand before the last line was traced, for the lightnings 
of insanity were flashing over him. But the work was finished. On 
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the day of his death Hugh Miller said it was done. He finished his 
work, closed the book, and then death smote him and all was over.” 

Shall these examples of relentless secular labor find no parallels 
in the spiritual life of Christians? God only asks that we be as zealous 
spiritually as men are temporally. 

II. Yet we must not relapse into over-confident security: “Woe 
to them that are at ease in Zion, that lie upon beds of ivory and stretch 
themselves upon their couches,” for while fidelity is possible, it is the 
highest possibility. To attain it will require sleepless, dreamless 
vigilance and ceaseless prayer. It comprehends full obedience and 
firm endurance, and measures the entire scope of active and passive 
piety. The text carries in its arms both the great twin tablets of the 
Law, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength,” and 
the other, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy self.” It encompasses 
all the signs in the zodiac of righteousness, all the constellations of 
duty through which, from side to side, the sun of a perfect Christian 
life must wind its way. We might perhaps quit ourselves like men 
for an hour, even though it be a Thermopyle-hour in the mighty stress 
of a terrible trial ; but to be faithful through the wearing years, to keep 
a life-long vigil and never drowse, is a harder thing. It is said that 
you must measure the strength of an eagle not only by the height that 
he attains but by the time he continues on the wing. The time, the 
length, the long continuation of the faithfulness which is unto death, 
is a chief element of difficulty. 

Life is not to be likened to a continuous rod, but to a chain; we 
forge it link by link, and to make it strong enough to hold our souls 
each link must be sound and shapely. If faithfulness be predicated 
of any life, we know by the highest dictum of logic that the individual 
days and years of it must have been faithful; and conversely (by 
synthesis) it is only by dutiful days and years that a life is aggregated 
which may be called faithful. It is needless to say that the Christian 
effort which thus secures fidelity “in part and in whole” admits of 
no relaxation, and a life kept uniformly to this high and holy level 
implies and demands the formation and maintenance of inflexible 
habits of strictest piety. In dwelling a moment on the comprehen- 
siveness of this faithfulness let me use an illustration. The visitor 
to the Green Mountains, looking westward from the summit of 
Mt. Mansfield, over the sloping landscape which lies with its 
head pillowed upon the mountains and its feet laved in the waters 
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of Lake Champlain, reflects, while he looks, that the whole broad 
country that he sees is pictured upon the retina of his eye, upon 
a surface half an inch in diameter; that river, lowlands, lake and 
rolling Adirondacks and all the innumerable features in a hun- 
dred miles of scenery are pictured there clearly and definitely— 
discriminated in their magnitudes, figures, positions, and colors: the 
whole prospect is compressed into the compass of an acorn’s cup, yet 
nothing is lost. So in this single requirement of faithfulness, in this 
one word “faithful,” the entire landscape of the Christian life lies 
in miniature, with the deep valleys of humiliation, the hot and yellow 
harvest fields of toil, and the mountains hard to climb. 

III. Whose precept and promise is this? We might answer: It 
was given to the Church at Smyrna, and has descended through 1800 
years as the perpetual legacy of all Christians, the inalienable heritage 
of the Church universal. This is true, yet special needs give special 
title to it, and it binds its own peculiar seasons of highest and most 
precious fitness. Every passage of Scripture has its special mission to 
some special time and posture of human circumstances. The text is 
most appropriate to three phases of experience and duty. 

It is sent of God, Ist, To the tried and tempted heart. It comes 
to the Christian when the consciousness of God’s presence is wanting, 
when the fountains of living waters are dried up; when the light is 
gone and the glory is eclipsed ; when his joy is turned to sadness ; when 
the frost comes and the glowing intensity of love dies out. It comes 
in the deep darkness of his extreme temptation, in the emergency of 
desperate trial when the will wavers and the resolution reels on the 
verge of exhaustion, “Be thou faithful!” It was delivered to those 
early Christians on the eve of their imprisonment and tribulation, and 
to every soul shut up and beleaguered by the hosts of sin, flanked and 
enfiladed by the assaults of Satan, it carries its charge. 

Is it not such a message as the Republic sent to its suffering 
sons languishing in the prison-pens of the South, at Andersonville 
and Salisbury, waiting to hear the “tramp, tramp, tramp” of deliver- 
ing hosts, but willing at their country’s bidding to “be faithful unto 
death,” deeming loyalty better than life? The night of the Christian’s 
trial may be a long one, possibly life-long, but the soul should not cast 
away its confidence in God, though it walk all the way to his judg- 
ment throne in darkness. The trial may be fierce in its intensity, but 
the spirit must not shrink or surrender. “Often,” says De Maistre, “in 
a real battle the losses on either side seem equal. Who does win? He 
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who keeps possession of the field.” In the Christian life to swerve is 
defeat, to stand fast is victory. Our text is such an order as was sent 
to Burnside at Antietam, “Hold the bridge at all hazards!” 

2d. It is God’s message to the lonely heart. Loneliness and lonely 
work will seem, to many, the pinching test. It often happens that 
he who strictly practices and zealously advocates conformity to the 
straight gospel standard finds few to second him, many to judge his 
zeal rash, singular, and out of season. The earnest Christian man 
is likely to feel sometimes that, so far as human aid and sympathy 
are concerned, he stands alone. And this is hard. To face the enemy 
with brave hearts abreast of us, brave hearts behind us, when a ban- 
nered army, in splendid columns of steel and fire, sweeps magnificently 
into battle, with the bugles warbling courage on the air, and the thrill 
of enthusiasm singing along every nerve, or to charge a battery when 
a thousand dashing riders, in companied courage, rise in their saddles 
and swing their sabers over the gunners’ heads, is perchance an easy 
thing, and a small test of personal bravery or devotion to one’s coun- 
try. It is easier to go forward with the charge than to go back 
against it. 

But to be a solitary sentinel watching unsheltered on the bleak 
outskirts while the army sleeps comfortably in its tents; to pace up 
and down in the snow all the dreary hours of the winter night, with 
the sharp winds piercing his flesh like javelins of steel, with no cheer, 
no company, no warmth, no light, but the cold stars of heaven: to 
watch faithfully thus all alone till the morning brings relief or he 
freezes to death, will test his devotion worse than a battle. Is the 
Christian’s post a lonely one on the frontiers of service? Is he called 
to wake while others sleep, to toil while others rest, to be sad while 
others are joyous, to be poor while others are clothed in purple and 
fare sumptuously? God sends him the message, “Be thou faithful !” 

Is the Christian sent single-handed into a hard field, where it is 
all that he can do to fight the weeds and thistles, with only that 
measure of success which allows him to hope that after he is dead 
someone else may by and by reap a harvest which his unnoticed toil 
made possible? Yet let him be faithful, and one good day the crown 
will come and he shall stand in Mount Zion among the followers of 
the Lamb! 

3d. It is God’s seasonable word to the betrayed and deceived 
heart. If ever the sad time comes when we learn by experience that the 
precepts of the world are selfish, and its practice treacherous; if ever 
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the dark day comes when the milk of human kindness is curdled and 
the wine changed to wormwood ; if ever we reach the place where the 
bloom and beauty are departed and life lies barren as the desert, where 
no friendship waves its palm-tree welcome, where men seem Bedouin 
Arabs bent on plunder; if we meet with loss and sorrow by the false- 
ness of others, till we are ready to say, with the Psalmist, in our 
bitterness, that “all men are liars”; God speaks to us then and lays 
the emphasis on thou, and says, “Be rHou faithful!” I know, some- 
times men feel that in sheer self-defense they must fight the world 
with its own unrighteous weapons; that fairness is failure and subtlety 
success. But oh, it is a lamentable thing when a man or a woman 
comes to regard life as a game of diamond cut diamond, as an Ish- 
maelitish war in which their hand is to be against every man and 
every man’s hand against them, and the sharpest strategy win, and 
might make right. A man once excused himself from a charge of 
dishonesty by saying, “Well, you know, we must live!” “No!” was 
the reply, “I see no necessity for it.” This is heaven’s message to 
the defrauded and the betrayed one, “In the world’s faithlessness, 
however cheated, cast off, forsaken thyself, ‘Be thou faithful!” for if 
worst comes to worst, it is necessary to do right, but not necessary 
to live. Is it not sublime to stand “fearless though alone, encompassed 
round with foes, as stood the seraph Abdiel, faithful found among 
the faithless, faithful only he among innumerable false, unmoved, 
unshaken, unseduced, unterrified; his loyalty he kept, his love, his 
zeal; nor numbers nor example with him wrought, to swerve from 
truth or change his constant mind?” And he, who thus stands, shall 
have, like Abdiel, the plaudit, “Servant of God, well done! Well 
hast thou fought the fight, who singly hast maintained the cause of 
truth !” 

4th. There have been times (and they are not all past) when it 
has become a practical question, how strict a fidelity Christ expects 
of the individual or the church—how far they are required to go in 
the execution of his will and the service of his cause. The answer 
is, “Unto death.” 

Imposing commands rest upon the Church, a great and onerous 
work is intrusted to her; broad conditions of success and prosperity 
are inserted in her charter; her comprehensive commission is to “go 
into all the world and preach the gospel to every creature.” How 
much sacrifice this command has already cost God only knows, and 
the formidable work is only just begun, for millions on millions, the 
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mighty majority, have yet to hear the first syllables of salvation. A 
luxury-loving and worldly spirit, reclining in sofaed and slippered 
ease, sees no necessity for so great sacrifice, and cherishes its selfish 
indolence with the easy assertion that God demands no such painful 
privations and extreme anxiety. 

And yet the world uses no such arguments in other spheres. 
Other causes—home, country, liberty, nationality—are worthy to be 
defended to the death. Scotchmen do not go muttering of rashness 
or too much zeal, over the plain of Bannockburn, where they who “had 
wi’ Wallace bled” welcomed their gory beds for Scotland’s sake. Go 
to the graves in the gorge of Morgarten and the Swiss peasants, 
strewing their flowers there every summer, are proud to recite to 
you how Tell and their fathers fell like an avalanche upon the 
Austrian oppressor and built their breasts into a bulwark for Switzer- 
land’s defense. All this the world considers right, ay, more than 
right, sublime! Science, too, is esteemed worthy of its martyrs, and 
it is all well when Sir John Franklin and his adventurous band, seek- 
img to discover if there be an open sea at the pole, perish in the Arctic 
snows. To rescue the Holy Sepulcher from the keeping of the infidels 
half of Europe offered its life, and the Crusaders with their crosses 
rode through Jerusalem with blood up to the girths of their saddles. 
Knight and cavalier for the honor of his lady made the days of chiv- 
alry glorious with the ringing fame of his achievements, seeking 
danger and scars for a woman’s smile. And if these be worthy, how 
much more is Christ worthy! 

The history of the church, too, all down the ages since the Star 
stopped over Bethlehem on the night of the Nativity, preaches the 
doctrine and duty of faithfulness unto death; so that if the church 
to-day hesitates to proclaim that the cause of Christ is worthy of the 
most absolute and unselfish devotion, of a certainty our fathers’ blood 
has perished in our veins, for their Christianity had a tougher fiber 
and a more steely strength. Millions of blessed martyrs have perished 
since the beginnings of persecution, when Stephen was stoned outside 
the Jerusalem gates—when, in the first hellish outburst of Roman 
fury, Peter and Paul were slain and their disciples hung at the street 
corners; when the bonfires that lit the public squares by night on the 
slopes of the Seven Hills were the burning bodies of Christians, and 
the winds that swept up the yellow Tiber wafted through the streets 
of Rome the sickening smell of roasting human flesh; when even 
beautiful women and delicate children—delicate yet dauntless—bared 
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their throats to the fierce beasts of the arena and passed from the 
roar of Nero’s lions and the shouts of the Roman amphitheater to 
the “crown of life” and the anthems which resound in heaven, 

The roll-call is a long one, of the martyrs who through faith in 
God “stopped the mouths of lions, quenched the violence of fire, 
escaped the edge of the sword, out of weakness were made strong, 
waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight the armies of the aliens; were 
tortured, not accepting deliverance, that they might obtain a better 
resurrection. And others had trial of cruel mockings and scourgings, 
yea, moreover, of bonds and imprisonments. They were stoned, were 
sawn asunder, were tempted, were slain with the sword. They 
wandered about in sheepskins and goatskins, being destitute, afflicted, 
tormented.” Well for us if the story of their self-sacrifice and courage 
shall sting us from our ignoble indolence and cowardice. Well for 
us if the magnificent music of their memory shall be the Marseillaise 
to champion us to the battle. Doubtless their bones are restless in 
their graves, impatient to live again, and yearning across the centuries 
to be here. O how they would “teach our hands to war and our 
fingers to fight” if they stood where we stand to-day! Doubtless their 
trooping spirits, wondering at us from heaven, send us warnings we 
would do well to heed. They complain that there is compromise 
where there should be combat; that the church fawns when it should 
fight; that it clasps hands where it should cross swords; that it pro- 
pitiates the favor of men with honeyed and winsome words, while its 
heart is too faint and its flabby lips lack firmness to utter the 
Anathema Maranathas of the gospel; that it dare not trust in God 
and stand up fearlessly like Nathan and say, “Thou art the man!” 
They call to us that the church goes drifting dreamily down the lotus- 
shores of worldliness; that she crawls at the feet of position and 
power, and delights in the purple dalliance of unworthy wealth in 
a way to blight her usefulness and make her a by-word where she 
should be a praise or a terror; that she, who once defied the opinions 
of the world, and was willing to be accused for Jesus’ sake, is cravenly 
courting popularity. Brethren, it will not harm us to rise from our 
perfumed ease and suffer ourselves to be led back to the fresh and 
bracing morning air of faith, to the original vigor and purity of the 
early church—to the Christianity which would face crucifixion rather 
than take the highest bribes of comfort—back to the heroic days when 
all the wealth in the palaces of the Caesars and all the might of Roman 
armies could not tempt or intimidate the least of those who called 
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themselves the followers of Christ. It may not be often in these days 
that men are called to die for Christ, but the martyr-spirit must be 
kept alive; it must not be lost from our creed that the altars of God 
are worthy of our best gifts; that if need be we must climb our Mt. 
Moriah and bind our Isaac for the sacrifice; that life itself is but a 
poor oblation; that the only limit to our service is the extremity of 
our ability. You and I may not be summoned to go to the stake, but 
we are to suffer an inward crucifixion of every evil passion—to die 
unto the world that we may live unto Christ. There is ample oppor- 
tunity for all men, whether merchants, mechanics, statesmen, or 
ministers, and for every true woman, to battle right bravely and with 
a sufficient sacrifice against selfish maxims, wicked customs, ruinous 
habits, and soul-destroying fashions, which insidiously spread their 
silent empire around us wider and more potent than the Pretorian 
eagles. 

5th. The closing thoughts which our subject suggests shall be 
clustered around the word fidelity. Let us descend for a moment 
from the high theme of faithfulness to God, to the consideration of 
the beauty of fidelity in its humblest manifestations and simply as 
an earthly virtue in earthly relations. And I am here led to remark 
that there is nothing low in fidelity, even in the lowest places. The 
meanest creature stands glorified in its fidelity; and the heart which 
says, “I will be faithful and not false, true to my duty, my pledge, my 
love, true to anything,” is not reprobate—conscience lives in it still, 
the ideal has not perished in the sensual, the manhood, the woman- 
hood is not extinct—the image of God is still discernible. I go back 
now to Roman Polytheism and ask for the virtues worthy to be revered 
as divine; and standing among its marble deities it points me to the 
statue of Fidelity. I ask for the vices most worthy to be execrated ; 
and it tells me of Carthaginian treachery and how “Punic faith” has 
become a scandalous proverb. 

I question men what wins most surely the homage of affection, 
the high encomiums of sympathy, and golden opinions in all ages; and 
the answer is, “Faithfulness!” It was not beneath Solon, the wise 
law-giver of Athens, to record the fidelity of a dog which leaped upon 
its master’s funeral pyre and perished in the flames. I go to the 
Crystal Palace at London, and a young French sculptor, casting 
about for a subject on which to stake his fortune and make him- 
self a name, has chosen as his theme the fidelity of a dog in 
defending a child from the attack of a serpent. He makes two 
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pieces of statuary: one illustrating the “Attack and Alarm,” the 
other “Victory and Gratitude.” The marble talks straight to 
the hearts of men and in the world’s fair wins its artist a prize 
medal. I ask for a touching story in rhyme, and a poet brings 
his verses on the fate of faithful Beth Gelert. I listen, and some 
childish voice is rising and some young heart kindling along the 
simple yet heroic story of Casabianca. I ask what lives and shines in 
history and the answer is, “Fidelity!” I hearken for the names that 
are most sonorous in the trumpet of a worthy fame, and I hear theirs 
who, in some noble cause, have been “faithful unto death.” 

How long will it be till the world forgets that picture of Aeneas 
under the lurid light of burning Troy, bearing his aged father from 
danger to safety? How soon will it forget that lament from the plains 
of Ziklag towards the mountains of Gilboa, which David, the “man 
after God’s own heart,” lamented: “Oh, Jonathan, thou wast slain in 
thy high places. I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan; 
very pleasant hast thou been unto me; thy love to me was wonderful, 
passing the love of women !” 

How soon will it forget that sweet, sacred pastoral of Ruth going 
up from Moab to Bethlehem, cleaving unto Naomi, saying, “Entreat 
me not to leave thee, or to return from following after thee, for 
whither thou goest, I will go, and where thou lodgest, I will lodge; 
thy people shall be my people, and thy God, my God; where thou 
diest, I will die, and there will I be buried!’ Beautiful fidelity! 

Go sit at the feet of pure-eyed, simple-hearted Washington 
Irving and hear him pay his adoring tribute to the memory of a 
beautiful devotion, as he tells how brave Robert Emmett had one true 
and tender friend, who, though exiled from the paternal roof by a 
father’s strong displeasure, when every worldly maxim arrayed itself 
against the young Irish patriot, when blasted in fortune, and disgrace 
and danger darkened around his name, only loved him all the more 
ardently for his very sufferings. And afterward hear Thomas Moore 
take up his lute and sing the story into rhythm. 

I go to the Philadelphia Art Gallery, and in a picture conspicu- 
ously hung, I see a beautiful woman, with tresses like midnight and a 
face like snow, kneeling by her bleeding brigand-husband, a rough, 
shaggy man, in a futile effort to stanch the spirting blood, and with 
a wild unutterable anguish and terror in her look that almost brings 
the tears. And while I stand there in mute reverence, all my nature 
doing homage to her devotion, my thoughts fly away to Italy, and I 
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remember how Garibaldi’s wife followed him through marshes of the 
Po when he led the thousand to Marsala and gave a kingdom to his 
king; how, out-facing whistling shot and hissing waves, she dies at 
last at her husband’s side, and sleeps now in the sea-sand, with the 
seaweed for a shroud and the sea-winds for a dirge. And every good 
thing in me rises up to make obeisance to her memory. 

And now I have exhausted all my speech on the beauty of earthly 
fidelity ; and, when I would turn to speak of the surpassing excellency 
of faithfulness to God, there are no words to reach the theme. It is 
above all the examples that have passed before you, as the heavens 
are above the earth. You may climb, as we have just climbed, the 
highest peak of earthly devotion and stand in admiration on its sum- 
mit, but the stars which you cannot touch—the stars, glorious symbols 
of the soul’s fidelity to God—are above and beyond the mountain-tops, 

We can have no closing words but our text, “Be thou faithful 
unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life.” I will agree to tell 
you the dignity of faithfulness to God, if you will tell me how much 
“a crown of life” means. Paul, at the end of his great career, sees 
heaven opened for his entrance and breaks forth in a more than Io- 
pean of victory, “I have fought a good fight; 1 have finished my 
course; I have kept the faith; henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of life.” Perhaps he had been permitted to see that crown of 
life, when once aforetime he was rapt into the third heaven in a 
vision. Consider what life is and what a gift eternal life will be. 
And then to be crowned with life, that puts a purple robe upon the 
promise and exalts it into kingly majesty. Splendid promise! Right 
royal pledge! The faithful Christian is destined to a regal recom- 
pense, for upon his resurrected forehead shall settle the halo of immor- 
tality and he shall be crowned with life. Shall we envy the monarch- 
heads of earth, heavy with jewels? Earthly crowns burn blisters. 
White brows ache, and dark locks grow gray with care under the 
dazzle of diadems. Kings and queens are crowned with cares and 
toils, crowned with dangers and wars, crowned with sleepless nights 
and troubled, restless days. Be thou faithful unto death, and thou 
shalt wear “a crown of LIFE.” 





The Arena 


THE ARENA 


HUNEKER ON STYLE 


Wirnu the belief this may interest some of the readers of the Review, 
it is offered for the Arena. James Huneker is one of our most brilliant 
literary critics. 

Stylists in prose are privileged persons. They write nonsense and 
escape the castigation of prudish pedants; or, dealing with cryptic sub- 
jects, they may win the favor of the unthinking; witness, in the brain 
carpentry of metaphysics, the verbal maneuvers of three such lucid though 
disparate thinkers as Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, and William James. The 
names of these three writers are adduced as evidence that it is not neces- 
sary to be foggy of style even when dealing with abstract ideas. And 
Germany has long been the Nibelheim of philosophy; need we mention 
Hegel, whose commentators have made his meanings thrice confounded? 
Style in literature is an antiseptic. It may embalm foolish flies in its 
amber, and it is a brevet of immortality—that is, as immortality goes; 
a brief thing, but a man’s boast. When the shoeblack part of the affair is 
over and done with, the grammar, which was made for schoolmarms in 
male garb, and the shining rhetoric, what remains? The answer is eter- 
nal: Style cannot be taught. A good style is direct, plain, and simple. 
The writer’s keyboard is that humble camel the dictionary. Style, being 
concerned with the process of movement, has nothing to do with results, 
says one authority. And an impertinent collusion on the part of the writer 
with his own individuality does not always constitute style; for indi- 
vidual opinion is virtually private opinion, notwithstanding its appearance 
in editions half a hundred long; Sainte-Beuve and De Quincey here occur 
to the memory. Men change; mankind never. 

Too close imitation of the masters has its dangers for the novice. 
Apes and peacocks beset the way. Stevenson’s prose style is highly syn- 
thesized and a mosaic of dead men’s manners. He has no esoteric message 
beyond the expression of his spritelike, whimsical personality, and this 
expression is in the main consummate. The lion in his pathway is the 
thinness of his intellectual processes; as in De Quincey’s case, a master 
of the English language beyond compare, who in the region of pure specu- 
lation often goes sadly limping; his criticism of Kant proves it. But a 
music maker in our written speech superior to Ruskin and not more than 
one degree below the archangel of prose, John Milton. Robert Louis 
Stevenson is the supreme mocking bird in English literature. He over- 
played the sedulous imitator. John Jay Chapman in a brilliant essay has 
traced the progress of this prose pilgrim, a professional stylist as well as 
a professional invalid. The American critic registers the variations in 
style and sensibility of the Scotsman, who did not always demonstrate in 
his writing the fundamental idea that the sole exponent of sensibility is 
analytic power. He drew freely on all his predecessors, and his personal 
charm exhibits the “glue of unanimity,” as old Boethius would say. Mr. 
Chapman quotes a passage supposedly from Sir Thomas Browne, begin- 
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ning “Time sadly overcometh all things,” which is not to be found in his 
collected writings. Yet it is apropos because, like Stevenson’s prose, it 
is from the crucible of an alchemist, though at the time Mr. Chapman 
quoted it was not known to be a clever Liverpudlian forgery. Since then 
after considerable controversy the paragraph in question has been shown 
as the fabrication of a Liverpool man of letters, whose name we have 
forgotten. But it suggests, does this false Browne, that good prose may 
be successfully simulated, though essentials be missing. 

If style cannot be imparted, what, then, is the next best thing to do, 
after a close study of the masters? We should say, go in a chastened 
mood to the nearest newspaper office and apply for a humble position on 
its staff. Then one will come to grips with life, the pacemaker of style. 
There is a lot of pompous advice emitted by the college professor—the 
Eternal Sophomore—about fleeing “journalese”; whereas it is in the daily 
press, whether New York, Paris, Vienna, or London, that one may find 
the soundest, most succinct prose, prose stripped of superfluous ornament, 
prose bare to the bone in fighting trim. But not elevated prose, “numer- 
ous” prose, as Quintilian hath it. For the supreme harmony of English 
prose we must go to the Bible (the Authorized, not the Revised, the latter 
manufactured by “the persons called revisers,” as George Saintsbury 
bluntly describes them); to Shakespeare, Jeremy Taylor, Sir Thomas 
Browne, Walter Raleigh, Milton, De Quincey, Ruskin, Swinburne, Cardinal 
Newman, Pater, and Arthur Symons. Nor are these exponents of the 
grand manner, of an ornate style, to be servilely patterned after. If eleva- 
tion of theme is not present, then the peril of “fine writing” is scarcely to 
be avoided. Better follow such writers as Bacon, Bunyan, Hobbes, Swift 
in preference. Or the Augustan group, Dryden, Addison, Shaftesbury, and 
Temple. But Dr. Johnson, Burke, and Gibbon are not models for the 
beginner, any more than the orotund prose of Bossuet, the harmonious 
utterance of Chateaubriand, or the dramatic prose of Hugo are safe models 
for French students. The rich continence of Flaubert, the stippled con- 
cision of Mérimée, or the dry sherry wit of Voltaire are surer guides. 
And the urbane ease and flowing rhythms of Thackeray are preferable to 
the baphometic verbal baptisms of Carlyle the Boanerges. 

Yet what sweet temptations are to be found in the golden age of 
English prose, beginning with the evocation of Sir Walter Raleigh, “O 
eloquent, just and mighty death; whom none could advise, thou hast 
persuaded”; surely not far beneath the magnificent prose of the sixtieth 
chapter of Isaiah in the Authorized, “Arise, shine; for thy light is come, 
and the glory of the Lord is risen unto thee,’ which is so mighty in 
rhythm that even those “dolefullest of creatures ... utterly ignorant of 
English literature, the Revisers of 1870-85 hardly dared to touch at all,” 
blandly remarks Professor Saintsbury. And to balance the famous “Now 
since these dead bones” of Sir Thomas, there is the tender coda to Sir 
William Temple’s “Use of Poetry and Music,” “When all is done, human 
life is at the greatest and best.” Those long, sweeping phrases, drumming 
with melody and cadences, like the humming of slow, uplifting walls of 
water tumbling on sullen strands, composed by the masters of that “other 
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harmony of prose,” are not mere “purple panels,” but music made by 
immortals. Consider Milton and his majestic evocation: “Methinks I 
see in my mind a noble and puissant nation arousing herself, ... an 
eagle mewing her mighty youth ...”; and then fall down and worship, 
for we are in the holy of holies. Stevenson preferred the passage, “I 
cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue,” and who shall gainsay 
him? And Stevenson has written a most inspiring study of the “Techni- 
cal Elements of Style in Literature,” to be found in the Biographical Edi- 
tion. In it he calls the monotonous Macaulay “an incomparable dauber” 
for running the letter “k” through a paragraph, and in it he sets forth 
in his chastened and classic style the ineluctable (Henry James revived 
this pretty word) perils of prose. Also its fascinations. The prose writer, 
he says, must keep his phrases large, rhythmical, comely, without letting 
them fall into the strictly metrical; harmonious in diversity, musical in 
the mouth, in texture woven into committed phrases and rounded periods. 
The stylist may vault airily into the saddle of logic, or in the delicate 
reticulation of his silver fire paragraphs he may take as an exemplar 
John Henry Newman. 

Robert Louis Stevenson is a perfectionist, and that way lies madness 
for all save a few valiant spirits. Sir Walter Raleigh, formerly Professor 
Raleigh, has written a crystal-clear study on style, an essay of moment 
because in the writing thereof he preaches not what he does not practice. 
He confesses that “inanity dogs the footsteps of the classic tradition,” 
and that “words must change to live, and a word once fixed becomes use- 
less. ... This is the error of the classical creed, to imagine that in a 
fleeting world, where the quickest eye can never see the same thing twice, 
and a deed once done can never be repeated, language alone should be capa- 
ble of fixity and finality.” The Flaubertian crux. Nevertheless, Flaubert 
could write of style in a fluid, impressionistic way: “A style . .. which 
will be as rhythmic as verse, as precise as the language of science, which 
will have undulations, modulations, like those of a violoncello, flashes of 
fire. A style which would enter into the idea like the stroke of a stiletto, 
... all the combinations of prosody have been made, those of prose are 
still to make.” Flaubert was not obsessed by the “unique word,” but by 
a style which is merged in the idea; as the melodic and harmonic phrases 
of Richard Wagner were born simultaneously and clothed in the appro- 
priate orchestral colors. No wonder Stevenson pronounces French prose 
a finer art than English, though admitting that in the richer, denser 
harmonies of English its native writers find at first hand the very quality 
so eagerly sought for by Flaubert. French is a logical language, one of 
distinction and clarity, and one in which meter never intrudes, but it 
lacks the overtones of our mother speech. The English shares in com- 
mon with the Russian the “art of awakening feelings and thoughts by the 
resonance of words, which seem to be written not in length but in depth, 
and then are lost in faint reverberations.” 

But “artistic” prose, chiseled prose, is a negligible quantity nowa- 
days. It was all very well in the more spacious times of link boys, sedan 
chairs, and bag wigs, but with the typist cutting one’s phrases into angular 
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fragments, with the soil at our heels saturated in slang, what hope is 
there for assonance, variety in rhythm, and the sonorous cadences of 
prose? Write naturally, we are told. Properly speaking, there is no such 
thing as a “natural style.” Even Newman, master of the exquisite, pel- 
lucid, effortless phrase, confesses to laborious days of correction, and he 
wrote with the idea uppermost and with no thought of style, so called, 
Abraham Lincoln nourished his lonely soul on the Bible and Bunyan. He 
is a writer of simple yet elevated prose, without parallel in our native 
literature other than Emerson. Hawthorne and Poe wrote in the key of 
classic prose; while Walt Whitman’s jigsaw jingle is the ultimate deli- 
quescence of prose form. For practical everyday needs the eighteenth 
century prose men are the best to follow. But the Bible is the Golden 
Book of English prose. 

“All things,” says Aristotle, “are determined by number,” and Quin- 
tilian wrote, “We cannot even speak except in longs and shorts, and longs 
and shorts are the material of feet.” All personal prose should go to a 
tune of its own. The curious are recommended to the monumental work 
of George Saintsbury, A History of English Prose Rhythm. Prose may 
be anything else, but it must not be bad blank verse. “Numerous” as to 
rhythms, but with no hint of balance, in the metrical sense; without 
rhythm it is not prose at all. Professor Oliver Elton has set this forth 
with admirable lucidity in his “English Prose Numbers” (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press). He also analyzes a page from The Golden Bowl, of Henry 
James, discovering new beauties of phrasing and subtle cadences in the 
prose of this writer. But Professor Saintsbury’s study is the authoritative 
one among its fellows. Walter Pater’s essay on style is disappointing and 
honeycombed with involutions and preciosity. When On the Art of Writ- 
ing, by Arthur Quiller-Couch, appeared we followed Hazlitt’s advice and 
reread an old book, English Composition, by Professor Barrett Wendell, 
and with more pleasure and profit than followed the later perusal of the 
Cornish novelist’s lectures. 

He warns against jargon. But the seven arts, science, society, medi- 
cine, politics, religion, have each their jargon. Not music criticism, not 
baseball, are so painfully “jargonized” as metaphysics. Jargon is the fly 
in the ointment of every critic. Even the worthy fellow of Jesus College, 
Sir Arthur himself, does not altogether escape it. On page 23 of his 
“Inaugural Address,” he speaks of “loose, distinct talk.” “Distinct” is 
good, but “ungirded” is better because it is not obsolete, and it is more 
sonorous and Saxon. On page 42 we stumble against “suppeditate” and 
gracefully gnash our teeth. After finishing the book the timid neophyte 
will be apt to lay the flattering unction to his soul that he is a born 
stylist, like the surprised Mr. Jourdan, who spoke prose so many years 
without knowing it.. He who lives by the pen shall perish by the pen. 


A CONSTANT READER. 
Weissnichtwo, 
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METHODS OF BIBLE STUDY 


Ir is one of the cheering signs of the times that the study of the Bible 
has become well-nigh universal in all countries where Christian ideas 
have penetrated. By some it is studied for the comfort it affords, by 
others for the spiritual and intellectual stimulus it provides, and as con- 
taining the doctrine of human salvation. By others the Scriptures are 
studied as a part of the noblest literature that has ever been given to man. 
This condition of things leads to the constant inquiry as to what are the 
best methods of Bible study. On this subject no definite answer can be 
given. The methods will differ with different persons, with different casts 
of mind, different training, and different spiritual perceptions. 

Perhaps the students of the Bible may be divided into three classes: 
those who desire a general knowledge of its contents, as literature; those 
who seek spiritual nourishment and guidance in practical life, and those 
who study it for critical purposes. Neither of these is easily separated 
from the others. A thorough study will include them all. 

Those who read it want to know first of all that they are reading the 
exact words in which it was given by the sacred authors. This involves 
a careful study of textual criticism or an acceptance of some text, which 
is generally recognized as the most accurate. The Revised Version of 
1881, or the American Revised Version are now generally accepted as the 
nearest approach to the true text. It may be noted, however, that a com- 
parison of the Revised texts with the King James Version will show that 
no fundamental doctrines of Christianity are affected by the modifications 
which have been made. 

The student of the Bible should give attention to the geography of the 
Bible. He should become acquainted with the localities in which the 
great historical events took place. A personal visit to the Bible lands is 
of course very desirable, but if one is not able to visit them personally he 
can study them through the valuable historical maps which are now so 
plentifully provided. 

The student should note the historical element. The setting in which 
a passage is placed has much to do with the comprehension of its meaning. 
Hence the study of isolated passages, while valuable, should also be accom- 
panied by noting the exact circumstances in which they were uttered. 

The personal element is important in Bible study. The student’s 
personality has much to do with his progress. His attitude of mind will 
affect his interpretation of many passages. The rule that he must approach 
the Bible without prepossession of any kind is plausible in theory, but 
scarcely possible in practice. The Bible is a book toward which one 
has or will have a mental and moral attitude. He must, however, hold 
himself in proper intellectual balance, so as to give an impartial judgment 
on the problems which are constantly arising. The personality of the 
writer must also be taken into consideration. The dictionaries and ency- 
clopedias give us descriptions of the lives and characteristics of Bible 
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writers, but the best method of understanding the personality of the 
writer is to be very familiar with the writings themselves. Then further, 
there must be the personal application of the teachings. The Bibie is a 
practical book and is intended, not only to awaken the intellect, but to stir 
the heart and to mold the life. An acquaintance with the persons men- 
tioned in the several books is important. For instance, if one should 
study the Epistle to the Colossians he wili be much helped in the study 
by becoming familiar with the companions of Paul, a list of whom is given 
in the fourth chapter. 

The Bible should be studied for its doctrinal element. This especially 
appears in the writings of St. Paul, in the Gospel of John, in fact the 
doctrinal element pervades nearly all the New Testament. The Epistle 
to the Remans is a compendium of evangelical theology. The Scriptures 
should be studied in their relation to the great subjects which are of 
interest te all ages and all races: God, Christ, Sin, Redemption, and the 
Future Life. 

The student must not omit the spiritual element which pervades the 
Bible. He must always remember that spiritual things are spiritually 
discerned. Only the spiritual man can truly interpret the great Spiritual 
Book. 

The methods of Bible study differ as the special purpose which each 
has in view. While the purposes run into one another, the pastor and the 
professor, or the individual Christian may require special methods, but 
their spirit is the same. The writer once came across a little book entitled, 
Hints on Bible Study, in which several eminent Bible students gave their 
views. They were by the pen of Englishmen with whose names the writer 
was familiar. The first paper was from the pen of Dr. John Clifford; the 
famous English Non-Conformist clergyman, who visited this country a 
few months ago and was so widely welcomed by our people. He urges 
first: “Obtain the strict, exact, and full meaning of the words employed 
by the sacred writer, free from all personal coloring and thealogical bias.” 
Second: “We must study the contents of the Bible in the same way as we 
do those of any other book, e. g., Milton’s Paradise Lost, Tyndall on Heat, 
or Green’s History of the English People.” Third: “Perfect detachment of 
mind; going directly to the book itself.” Fourth: “We must welcome every 
competent guide in fixing and expressing the sense of its contents.” 
Fifth: “Take a Gospel such as that of Mark, or an Epistle such as that 
of James, or a section of an Epistle as that on practical life and service, 
beginning with the twelfth chapter of Romans, or the limited period of 
Hebrew history, like the Exiles, and concentrate attention upon it until 
its text is understood, its leading idea grasped, and its spirit possessed.” 
Sixth: “A definite spiritual aim and a strong sympathy with spiritual 
ideals are supremely necessary for the successful study of the Word of 
God.” 

Bishop Moule, Lord Bishop of Durham, then principal of Ridley Hall, 
Cambridge, expresses his view in the form of a wish. “I wish,” said he, 
“to enter into the rest and peace of the Bible, as he [his Master and Lord] 
abode in it. Therefore, I accept the yoke of the Bible as he accepted it. 1 
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wish to feel what he felt, that living incitement to the lifelong study of 
the Bible, which is bound up vitally with a firm persuasion that the Bible 
is supernatural.” Chrysostom says “That the cause of all our evils 
is our not knowing the Scriptures.” Bishop Moule further adds, “Suppose 
yourself to be reading some newly discovered relic of the Age of the 
Apostles. ... Place yourself before it as if it were new. Try to gather 
and arrange its doctrine and morals. And then remember over your results 
that the book is the Word of God, by which you are to live today, and 
some day to die.” 





ARCHZIOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


ZIONISM 


Tue Jew, no matter where he may sojourn or under what flag he may 
live, is an exile from home. - He is the lord of no land and the ruler of 
no country. This is why myriads of Jews, with faces turned toward 
Jerusalem, pray every day that Jehovah may restore to them the land 
where the house of David reigned. They still have hope that in God’s good 
time they shall recover their ancient heritage and be permitted to live in 
Palestine as an independent nation. From the day Jerusalem was 
destroyed by Titus, down through all the ages of persecution and suffering 
they have sincerely believed that they are again to dwell in peace and 
prosperity upon Mount Zion. Though disappointed over and over, their 
faith has not wavered, and there has not been a single century when some 
Jews did not emigrate to the Holy Land. 

Zionism may be defined as an effort, more or less consecrated, of 
patriotic Jews, the world over, to improve the condition of their brethren 
everywhere, to restore to them their ancient rights by creating for them 
a “Jewish republic where there will be equality of protection.” Their aim 
is to make a home in that old land for all Jews desirous of better things, 
especially for those able and willing to engage in agriculture, horticulture, 
and such industries as will make them self-supporting and independent. 
The Zionists believe that Jewish toil and industry may once more make 
the Promised Land blossom as a rose, a land, if not flowing with milk 
and honey, yet a land of happy homes and abundance; and above all, a 
place where the poor despised Jew may freely sit in peace and plenty 
under his own vine and figtree; a land where he “may live as a human 
being, without demanding that he cease to be a Jew,” where, undisturbed, 
he may enjoy “a homeland, a common language, and common institutions.” 

Though comparatively few Jews live in Palestine, the love of millions 
scattered abroad for the Holy City is quite as strong as it was 2,500 years 
ago, when the poet sang by the rivers of Babylon: “If I forget thee, O 
Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning.” As in the case of a 
mountain stream, which empties into a larger river, but refuses, though 
flowing in the same channel, to mix its waters, but flows on for a long 
distance, side by side as a separate stream, so with the Jew, though 
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readily accepting many of the customs of his adopted country, there is, 
nevertheless, an unmistakable separateness. Though he learns the lan- 
guage of the place in which he lives, he talks Yiddish or Ladino in the 
home and to his brethren. He also clings to Judaism and the language 
of his sacred Scriptures as read in the synagogue. All through the ages, 
everywhere, the Jew has maintained a rigid solidarity and has preserved 
Hebrew ideals. This, in no small degree, has been the chief cause of 
Jewish persecution and anti-Semitism. The Zionists believe that the 
surest cure for this is a Jewish state, independent from all other states. 

. In this belief Jewish philanthropists of many lands have felt for some 
time, and especially during the past two decades, that the Jews, if they 
preserve their individuality and institutions, must be gathered together 
into some one country, where they may govern themselves, and worship 
God, without let or hindrance, according to their traditions and dictates of 
their own consciences. Though several places have been suggested as 
suitable for an independent Jewish commonwealth, it goes without saying, 
that the great majority favoring the scheme have turned their eyes to 
the old home where dwelt the twelve tribes of Israel. 

This feeling was never stronger than to-day, and this, too, notwith- 
standing that the Jews of Palestine during the past two years have suffered 
untold distress. But so have myriads more of them in other lands. It is 
a pathetic fact that more than half a million Jews are under arms in the 
armies of Europe at the present date. As true of no other people, they 
literally fight their own brethren according to the flesh. It is brother 
against brother. Millions more of old men, women, and children have been 
rendered homeless. God only knows what may be their fate at the close 
of the horrible carnage. No wonder, therefore, they want to be by them- 
selves; that they lift up their eyes to the hills of Judea and look eagerly 
to the plains of the Jordan and beyond. Poor Jews! they never felt more 
than to-day “the lack of a stable home, in which the Jewish people could 
live and develop in the lines of its national characteristics and its ideals.” 

Zionism insists that the Jews as Jews can never reach the highest 
point of development as long as they are the object of discrimination and 
are condemned to be herded together in large ghettos and Jewish quarters; 
nor can they, according to the Zionists, abandon their Jewish ideals and 
become absorbed into other nations without sustaining a distinct loss. To 
fulfill their destiny, we are told that they must have their own homes in 
their own country. The Zionists, however, do not expect or desire to 
gather all Jews—there are fourteen millions of them—or even anything 
like a majority into one country, all of a sudden. Or, indeed, ever. 
Millions upon millions of Jews are perfectly satisfied in England, France, 
America, and other countries, but millions more are not. It is for the 
welfare of the latter that Zionism is concerned—for those who long for 
a home in the Promised Land. This is quite natural, for as one has said: 
“Palestine alone, of all the countries on which the Jew has set foot, 
throughout his long history, has an abiding place in his national tradi- 
tions. It was in Palestine that the Jews lived as a nation and produced 
the highest fruit of their genius.” The task of Zionism, therefore, is to 
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make it possible for all Jews, who so desire, to find a home in Palestine, 
where they may cultivate their own ideals, enjoy their own institutions 
and government, and make it possible for them and their children to learn 
and speak again the language in which Moses legislated, David wrote the 
songs of Zion, and the author of Job his immortal poetry. 

Is this feasible? The answer is not easy. If at all possible, it will, 
nevertheless, take a long time and great patience to make it a reality. It 
will require great sacrifice and suffering, perhaps, no greater than other 
colonies, which have grown into nations, had to endure. 

The question naturally arises: Granted that the Jews should colonize 
Palestine in larger numbers, could they support themselves in that land, or 
rather could Palestine support them? Those who know the country best 
answer yes. They tell us that at present the bulk of it is barren and 
arid, therefore uncultivated and sparsely populated. According to the 
best and latest authorities, its population, in 1914 or immediately before 
the war, was about 700,000. It must be remembered, however, that five 
sevenths of the population is Arab, and that Arabs and Bedouin are not 
fond of agriculture and horticulture, but prefer lighter work. They like 
the shepherd’s life. It was not always thus. What was may be again. The 
wilderness may once more be transformed into a garden, and the land 
properly cultivated may afford a living for ten times the present popula- 
tion. The late Major Conder, an authority on Palestine, believed that it 
-could support a population of ten millions. 

We can do no better than reproduce, not literally, what Mr. Tolkowsky, 
an agricultural engineer of Jaffa, has said on the subject. In reply to the 
question, is it possible for the Jews to restore Palestine to its old prosperity? 
he says in substance: Two legends need refuting: the barrenness of the 
soil and the scarcity of water. The soil, properly cultivated, is remarkably 
fertile. Almost every foot may be made productive. There are long areas 
of land along the Mediterranean capable of rich harvest. There is the 
plain of Gaza, famous for its large crops of barley; the plain of Sharon 
covered with its orange, almond, and olive orchards; north of this is 
Esdraelon, quite as productive as in the days of Solomon, and Beisan, 
famous for its wheat fields. And even the very hills of Judea and else- 
where, with their terraced vineyards, olive orchards, fig trees, etc., make 
glad the hearts of those who cultivate them. The so-called “Desert of 
Judea” still supports large flocks of sheep and goats, even through the dry 
period of summer. Then there is the lower Jordan valley eminently suited 
to grow many of the tropical fruits. And finally, the long stretches of 
table-lands beyond Jordan, with abundant pastures and fertile fields. 

Nor is water as scarce as many imagine. The rainfall is between 
20 and 28 inches annually. True, there is practically no rain from April 
to October. It would be easy to store up much of this water from the 
winter rains. Large dams and reservoirs could be built at suitable places, 
wherein water for irrigation purposes could be stored up. Good use could 
also thus be made of much of the water in the natural streams, which 
rush violently down the hills to the Jordan, only to be lost in the Dead 
Sea. The Jordan itself as well as the Sea of Galilee could be made to 
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render like profitable service. Then, there are numberless smaller rivulets 
and natural springs the water of which could be diverted for irrigating 
gardens and orchards. Moreover, wells could be dug, at very little expense, 
all along the coast from Haifa to Gaza, for in all this region water is 
found at no great depth. The supply from these, too, with the use of 
pumps could be well used. “Finally, the dew itself is so abundant during 
the summer months that it is equivalent to a light rain,” and is of 
incalculable value to the ripening crops, pastures, and orchards. 

Thus it is seen that the soil, climate, and rainfall of Palestine are 
such as to encourage the Zionists in their project of finding a home for 
their brethren from other lands. It may be said that farmers and 
gardeners cannot prosper very well without a larger population in close 
proximity. There must be towns where they could sell their products. 
There is, however, but very little danger that the country population would 
increase faster than that of the village and town. But were it so, the 
facilities for shipping are not few and are constantly increasing. There 
are the Mediterranean Sea on the west and the Hedjas Railroad on the east, 
and even these are connected by rail. Palestine at present does not 
produce enough to support its population, small as it is. Our latest data 
show that it imported half a million dollars’ worth of sugar, an equal 
amount was paid for flour, the past few years. And yet enough sugar and 
flour could be produced in Palestine, nay more, large quantities of both 
should have been exported; for beets and wheat can be raised in many -: 
parts of the country still uncultivated. Oranges, lemons, almonds, olives, 
grapes, etc., should be grown in vastly greater amount, and exported to 
other countries. 

Palestine is ready for a much larger population of industrious, thrifty 
people, not merely to till the soil, but also to build houses and supply the 
various wants of those engaged in agriculture and horticulture. Demand 
for suitable habitations increases daily. As timber is scarce in that coun- 
try, the cement industry must come to the fore. There is abundance of 
material for cement and concrete buildings. The Dead Sea and immediate 
surroundings are rich in asphalt. What have been regarded as dreary 
deserts and waste places have great possibilities. Some claim that oil as 
well as phosphate, bromides, and potassium are found in paying quantities 
in the region of the Dead Sea. As the population increases industries of 
various sorts will be started. 

Then attention has been called to another business which might prove 
a great source of gain to the inhabitants of the Holy Land. We refer to 
the tourist business. The sacred places of that country have always been 
a magnet for tourists and pilgrims from many lands and of various creeds. 
In the year 1913 nearly twenty thousand tourists visited Palestine. The 
war once ended, and better accommodations will surely increase the num- 
ber greatly. With stable government and good hotels there is no reason 
why Palestine should not become a most popular winter resort. 

Let the Jews have control of Palestine, then its commerce and busi- 
ness will be assured. No people is better adapted to bind the East and the 
West. As in ancient days, the highways, the great caravans of three conti- 
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nents passed through Palestine, so it is possible in the near future for the 
locomotive to replace the camel, and for this little land, no larger than 
Wales, to become the central station of a great railway system. Such is 
the dream of the Zionists. 

But what of the language? Though the great majority of Jews neither 
speak nor understand Hebrew, the old language is by no means dead. 
There are yet not a few who read, write, and speak it. Hebrew has never 
ceased to be read in the synagogue any more than Latin in the Roman 
Catholic churches. The Law and the Prophets are still read, as in the 
time of Christ, in their religious services. Millions of Jews in Germany, 
Poland, Hungary, Russia, and Austria speak Yiddish, which, though printed 
in Hebrew characters, is a mixture of German, Hebrew, and other lan- 
guages. Many books and newspapers are published in Yiddish, which 
does very well as a vehicle for the business and current literature of the 
Jews in the above named lands. Nevertheless, the bond which binds Jews 
of all climes together is the Hebrew Bible. It is in these sacred writings 
that the “genius of the Jewish people has expressed itself most fully.” No 
wonder, therefore, that the learned and patriotic Jews cling to the lan- 
guage of David and Isaiah, or that many books of more or less merit have 
been published in the old language in several lands during the past three 
centuries. At the close of the eighteenth century the disciples of Moses 
Mendelsohn applied themselves with great assiduity to the cultivation of 
Hebrew, and attempted to make it a practical “literary language for 
general purposes.” They issued for several years a Hebrew magazine in 
which appeared articles in prose and poetry. Similar enterprises were 
attempted elsewhere, as in Galacia, where the Chassidim exerted no little 
influence. Krochmal (1785-1840) wrote elegant Hebrew, and so did 
Letteris (1815-1871). One of the latter’s chief works was a translation 
of Goethe’s Faust. Many Russian Jews contributed many lyrics and 
elegies for the comfort of their brethren in the sacred tongue. Sue’s 
Mystére de Paris was rendered into Hebrew by a Russian Jew. Mapu 
published a number of novels in good Hebrew between 1853 and 1869. An- 
other writer of elegant Hebrew was Judah Levi Gordon (1830-1892). It has 
been said that there is a richness in his poems “unsurpassed in Hebrew 
poetry.” Smolenski, another Jew of literary ability, edited a magazine in 
the Hebrew language, called “Ha-Shachar” (The Dawn). There were 
other Hebrew periodicals in his day, but The Dawn surpassed them all. 

Now these writers and many others believe that it is possible to make 
Hebrew once more the spoken language of a Jewish commonwealth—of 
course not the very language spoken by David and other lyric writers, or 
by Isaiah and the prophets; there will be a difference—as there is between 
Wickliffe and Phillips Brooks and Chaucer and Tennyson. Many new words 
and forms must necessarily be added to express new ideas. This will be 
especially true of business and everyday intercourse. The Zionists are 
determined that with the return of the Jews to Palestine the Hebrew 
language shall be fully reinstated. This will appear the more probable, 
when we realize what Leon Simon has told us, that “at the last congress 
of the Zionists (1913) the whole debate on the Hebrew university project 
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was conducted in Hebrew, and Hebrew speeches on other subjects were 
not infrequent.” Whoever desires further information on this subject 
may read with great profit the essay of Mr. Simon, entitled “Hebrew 
Revival in Zionism and the Jewish Future.” 

Though the Jews of Palestine, in common with their brethren in many 
European countries, have suffered muck during the war, Mr. Henry 
Morgenthau, late ambassador to Turkey, reports that even Turkish min- 
isters approve of the sale of the Holy Land to the Jews after the war. If 
that should prove true, then Palestine will soon see a redoubling of its 
present population. They will come from many lands. But it will be 
impossible for them to become a united people without a common lan- 
guage. Without it there can be no cohesiveness or homogeneity. At first, 
no doubt, many languages will be spoken. But in this new Jewish Repub- 
lic there will be schools, and whatever other languages may be elected, 
Hebrew will be the one language required of every pupil. And it will be 
made, if not the only, certainly the chief medium of instruction. These 
children gathered from the East, West, North, and South will learn Hebrew 
as easily as young Jews from various lands learn English in the schools 
of New York and other American cities. The children of these children 
will speak Hebrew by preference and the grandchildren for the greater 
part will speak no other language than Hebrew. 

Finally, should the cruel Turk, at the close of the war, be forced to 
give up Palestine, the Jews may realize their dream within a very brief 
period. 





RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE 


The Return to Faith, and Other Essays. By WrittaAmM Nort Rice. 12mo, 
pp. 154. New York and Cincinnati: The Abingdon Press. Price, cloth, 
75 cents net. 


A STUDENT and teacher of science for fifty years, Professor of Geology 
in Wesleyan University, and also one of the devoutest of Christian 
believers, one of the most fervent preachers of the evangelical gospel, 
and also a positive and zealous religious power in the college to which 
he has given his life in noble and splendid service—all this and more 
is Professor Rice, whose life shines like “a star of purest ray serene.” 
His peculiar value in the world of thought is that he is equally at home 
in the realm of science and the realm of Christian faith, finds no incom- 
patibility between them, and is an able and fearless expounder of both. 
His latest book contains two addresses and three sermons. The address 
which gives title to the volume is a study of George J. Romanea’s departure 
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from the Christian faith and his return thereto; a subject also treated 
some years ago in the title-essay of a book entitled The Ripening 
Experience of Life. That essay, and this one by Professor Rice, while 
as different as the two authors, are in a way supplemental to each otber. 
Professor Rice says that Romanes lost his faith by a too exclusive atten- 
tion to the Jower phases of nature, to the inanimate world and the lower 
orders of life. He regained his faith by increased attention to those 
experiences which are peculiar to man. In the second half of the nine- 
teenth century the progress of physical science led many to emphasize 
man’s relation to the animal world and to ignore those .higher elements 
and experiences in man which distinguish him from the lower creation. 
There was in some scientific quarters a tendency to deny the existence of 
anything in man which could not be formulated in terms of matter and 
energy. Hence came vague talk about thought as a secretion of the brain, 
or consciousness as a mode of motion. In this tendency to unify man and 
nature by ignoring whatever was peculiar to man alone, the freedom of 
the will was inevitably repudiated. And in denying or ignoring human 
personality the very foundation of ethics and religion was destroyed. 
Having noticed this tendency, Professor Rice says: “In time the pendu- 
lum began to swing in the other direction. There was a reaction. Men 
came to feel that a philosophic procedure which solves the problem of 
the universe only by an arbitrary simplification, in which part of the 
facts which demand explanation are suppressed, is essentially vicious. 
Raphael's ‘Transfiguration’ and Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost’ would not be 
exhaustively inventoried if we could ascertain the exact number of calories 
of energy involved in the cerebral changes associated with their produc- 
tion. The heroism of the martyr is not the necessitated product of hered- 
ity and environment. When we come to our senses, we feel that the belief 
in our Own personality, our own freedom of volition and consequent moral 
responsibility, however inexplicable it may be, is equally inexpugnable. 
The belief in personality and freedom compels the belief in duty, and so 
lays the foundation of ethics. The faith in a personal man makes it easy 
to believe in a personal God. But it is not alone the individual experience 
of human life as revealed in each man’s consciousness that suggests a faith 
in God. The collective experience of humanity bears a like testimony. 
The universality of religion among mankind is an immensely significant 
fact. It is not, indeed, a demonstration of the truth of theism, but it is a 
factor of great value in any just estimate of the probability of that 
doctrine. The God concealed in nature is revealed in man. 2. Romanes 
lost his faith by thinking that the implications of evolution were 
atheistic. He regained his faith by coming to a realization that the 
scientific conception of evolution involves no contradiction of theistic or 
Christian belief. Before the close of the nineteenth century it had come 
to be widely recognized that the essential beliefs of Christianity could 
be adjusted to an evolutionary conception of the universe. It is, indeed, 
true that the philosophical and theological problems offered by evolution 
have not been completely solved. It must be the work of wiser generations 
than ours to work out a complete and consistent theistic evolutionary 
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philosophy. But, if we are not able, as yet, to reach a complete solution, 
we can at least reach provisional and partial solutions of the problem 
which are sufficient to justify a faith that there is no hopeless and irrecon- 
cilable .conflict between science and religion. We have reached a modus 
vivendi which will enable us to live in peace while surveys along the 
frontiers of science and religion are in progress. We can believe in a God 
in whom “we live, and move, and have our being.” The great truth of 
the divine immanence, the fundamental doctrine of any theistic evolu- 
tionary philosophy, expresses itself oftentimes in the language of panthe- 
ism. But there is a world-wide difference between what is ordinarily 
called pantheism, with its denial of personality alike in man and in God, 
and the philosophy which believes in the personality of God because it 
believes in the personality of man, and finds the ground of the uniformity 
of nature in personal will, eternally expressing eternal wisdom and eternal 
love.” After saying that the Bible is the record of a divine revelation in 
Christ Jesus, Professor Rice says that in the story of the Fall “we see 
shadowed forth the supreme ethical truth in the history of our race that 
sin—sin in the individual and sin transmitted by inheritance and by educa- 
tion from generation to generation—has been the one thing that has 
cursed mankind, robbing the race of its divine birthright, and preventing 
the fulfillment of its boundless potentialities of good. And thus we have 
learned to think of the redemptive work of Christ not as restoring to us 
an imaginary paradise that had been lost, but as enabling us to make 
actual a potential paradise that sin had forfeited. We may be skeptical 
in regard to a dogmatic dualism that would ground our faith in ethics 
on the conception of an immaterial spirit, and ground our faith in immor- 
tality on the supposed indivisibility and consequent indissolubility of that 
spirit. We have learned, rather, to ground our ethics on the necessary 
belief of the freedom and responsibility of the ego, whatever in essence 
that ego may be, and from whatever origin that ego may have been derived. 
We have come to ground our hope of immortality not on the supposed 
indivisible unity of the spirit, but on that boundless capacity for progress 
which characterizes humanity, and which makes us feel that the life that 
now is can be only an embryonic life demanding a larger life for its 
fulfillment. .3. Romanes lost his faith through the notion that the results 
of biblical criticism had so far discredited the traditional view of the 
date and authorship of the biblical writings as entirely to invalidate the 
conception of Christianity as a historic revelation. He regained his faith 
through the belief that the constructive results of biblical criticism had 
established the authenticity of enough of the New Testament documents 
to afford valid evidence of the historical facts on which Christian faith 
is founded. What if the Pentateuch is composite? What if there were 
two Isaiahs? What if Paul did not write the Epistle to the Hebrews? 
What if the so-called Second Epistle of Peter is a pseudonymous work of 
the second century? There is an immense significance in the unquestion- 
able authenticity of the Epistles to the Romans, Galatians, and the Corin- 
thians, and in the unquestionably early date of the Synoptic Gospels. We 
know that in its broader outlines the portrait of Jesus which stands before 
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us in the New Testament is a contemporary portrait. So much is certified 
to us by the notarial seal of modern criticism. The Jesus whose unique 
character was an oasis of heaven in the sin-blasted desert of earth— 
teacher of a morality unapproached in its stern purity, yet friend of sin- 
ners; incarnation of self-sacrifice, yet free from taint of asceticism or 
stoicism; bearing in sympathetic woe the burden of the world’s sin, yet 
making the wedding feast more gladsome by his presence, and condescend- 
ing in his last agony to ask the faint alleviation of a drink to moisten his 
parched lips and tongue; brave, patient, tender to all; sympathizing with 
the sorrows of every human soul, though none could sympathize with him 
—that Jesus was no dream of tender, saintly souls when the simple out- 
lines of history had grown dim with the lapse of years, but was painted 
from life. And the story of the resurrection was no myth slowly develop- 
ing itself after the generation to which the original companions of Jesus 
belonged had vanished from the earth. When we read in the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians ‘that he was seen of Cephas, then of the twelve; after 
that, he was seen of above five hundred brethren at once, of whom the 
greater part remain unto this present, but some are fallen asleep; after 
that, he was seen of James; then of all the apostles’—we have the tidings 
only second-hand from the eyewitnesses. With the recognition of the 
unquestionably contemporaneous date of much of the New Testament, 
Christ himself becomes the foundation of apologetics, as well as the 
central truth of dogma and the inspiration of Christian life. Professor 
Rice quotes Tennyson’s verses as the voice of the nineteenth century's 
return to faith. In that return to faith which marks the close of the old 
century and the dawn of the new one, the prophet word finds its 
fulfillment: 
Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 
Believing where we cannot prove! 


Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood, thou: 
Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine. 


Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day, and cease to be: 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


We have but faith: we cannot know; 
For knowledge is of things we see; 
And yet we trust it comes from thee, 

A beam of darkness: let it grow. 


Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before, 
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But vaster. We are fools and slight; 
We mock thee when we do not fear; 
But help thy foolish ones to bear; 

Help thy vain worlds to bear thy light. 


Romanes returned to the altars of the church and hallowed glories of the 
Christian Faith, saying, “It is Christianity or nothing.” Professor Rice, 
speaking at Boston University School of Theology, said to the students: 
“The practical alternative is between Christianity and agnosticism, between 
a belief in a personal revelation in Christ Jesus and a belief which will 
narrow its horizon to the realm of physical laws. You have before you 
two creeds. There is that grand old faith—‘I believe in God the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth: and in Jesus Christ his only Son 
our Lord; who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, 
suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried; the third 
day he rose from the dead; he ascended into heaven, and sitteth at the 
right hand of God the Father Almighty; from thence he shall come to 
judge the quick and the dead. I believe in the Holy Ghost; the holy catholic 
Church; the communion of saints; the forgiveness of sins; the resurrection 
of the body; and the life everlasting.’ That is one creed; and what is the 
other creed? ‘I believe that bodies attract each other with a force directly 
as the product of the masses and inversely as the square of the distance. 
I believe that in the transformation of energy the sum of kinetic and 
potential energy remains constant. I believe that all events in nature 
from a continuous evolutional series.’ There you have the two religious 
creeds between which we are to take our choice. It is not in irony that 
1 have called the latter a religious creed. Those of you who know the 
spirit of scientific men know that, in the intense and unselfish love of truth 
and in the solemn reverence with which they stand before nature and 
nature’s laws, there is something which it is not unreasonable to call 
a religion; and I do not believe that religion—the spirit of reverence and 
submission—would die if we should be compelled to limit our creed to a 
belief in gravitation, conservation of energy, and evolution. But how 
somber a religion! How devoid of cheerful hope and faith! It would be 
the religion of Mary in the garden—‘They have taken away my Lord, and I 
know not where they have laid him.’ It would be the religion of poor King- 
don Clifford, ‘seeing the spring sun shine out of an empty heaven to light 
up a soulless earth,’ feeling with utter loneliness that the Great Companion 
is dead. There would be a sense of loss in all familiar things which might 
express itself in those words, among the sweetest and saddest of modern 


abies There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 


It is not now as it hath been of yore; 
Turn whereso’er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more, 
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The rainbow comes and goes, 
And lovely is the rose; 
The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare; 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair; 
The sunshine is a glorious birth; 
But yet I know, where’er I go, 
That there hath passed away a glory from the earth. 


And, if such would be the religion of the purer and nobler spirits—a 
religion almost destitute of cheerful faith and inspiring hope—what shall 
we say of the moral and spiritual life of the masses of mankind? A 
life cheered by no revelation of a heavenly Father, ennobled by no 
promise of redemption from sin, inspired by no hope of a better life 
beyond the grave; a life restrained from evil by no foreboding of retri- 
bution; a life destitute alike of the hopes and fears which tend to make 
man something other than the helpless slave of brutal passion—no 
Dantean imagination would be needed to give us a picture of hell, for 
hell would be around us. I have set before you the two faiths, one or 
the other of which, it seems to me, must shape the thought and life of 
the present age, because I deem it important that you should rightly 
estimate the intellectual and moral conditions of that age in which you 
are called to act your part. In the providence of God you are called to 
cast the weight of your thought, your words, your lives, into the scale 
of those influences which are to maintain the faith in supernatural religion 
and save men from lapsing into theoretical or practical atheism. But how 
are you to do this? Not by preaching the refinements of theistic philoso- 
phy. That is too delicate food for the people to whom you will minister. 
They will not care for your arguments. It is rather disappointing to a 
man of intellectual training, when he comes out of the schools and mingles 
with men in the world, to find how small a part of men’s beliefs are based 
on any intelligent reasons; how little of the skepticism he meets is any- 
thing better than caprice, and how little of the faith is anything more than 
tradition. You are to do your work, not chiefly by marshaling the evi- 
dence of the historic facts upon which Christianity is based, and particu- 
larly the supreme fact of the Lord’s resurrection. At the feet of the 
masters of philosophy and theology, before whom it is your privilege to 
sit, you are to learn those lines of argument. You are to master them for 
the guidance of your own thinking, and also that, in the rare cases when 
you do meet with some deep thinker who is struggling with the great 
problems of life and destiny, you may give him some little help; but the 
masses you are to meet in no such way. Your work is not to expound 
the evidences of Christianity. It is to make the evidences of Christianity. 
There came, perhaps, a time in your own experience when conscience 
waked up to a new intensity, when you felt a strange burden upon your 
soul, and you cried out, ‘O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death?” And then there came a time when you were 
translated from the seventh to the eighth chapter of Romans, and you 
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gave thanks to God, for you felt that ‘there is now no condemnation to 
them which are in Christ Jesus.’ You found, as some of earth’s greatest 
thinkers have found, that the gospel found you. Or, if you can point to 
no such distinct epoch in your experience, you have yet to-day the deep 
conviction that the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ meets the needs of 
your moral nature, and furnishes you with an inspiration which earth can 
neither give nor take away. 


In joy of inward peace, or sense 
Of sorrow over sin, 

He is his own best evidence; 
His witness is within. 


And not for signs in heaven above, 
Or earth below they look, 

Who know with John his smile of love, 
With Peter his rebuke. 


And, as to the individual the strongest evidence of Christianity is that 
which comes by personal experience, so to the world at large the real 
evidence of Christianity to-day is a living, working church—a church 
radiant with holy character, instinct with the life of Christian endeavor, 
leavening the whole lump of society around it by the all-pervading influ- 
ence of goodness. That evidence of Christianity you are to make; and, as 
you go forth to the work, you are to go in a strength inspired by the 
promise of Christ, ‘He that believeth on me, the works that I do shall he 
do also; and greater works than these shall he do; because I go unto my 
Father.’ Go, then, to do works greater than the works of the Master. Go 
to raise the dead conscience to life, to apply the healing balm of the gospel 
to the sin-sick soul. The speculations of theistic philosophy may be too 
fine for the common mind to appreciate. The historical evidences of 
Christianity may grow dim with years as the original witnesses recede 
farther and farther into the shadows of the past. But the world beholds 
the daily miracle of souls dead in sin rising, by the power of Christ's 
resurrection, into the life of goodness; and, as in the ancient days, the 
multitudes glorify God who hath ‘given such power unto man.’” Two of 
the sermons in this book we wish we dared and had room to reprint entire. 
Of the preacher of the baccalaureate, delivered in 1909 when he was acting 
president of Wesleyan, we will say that he himself is a confirmation and 
illustration of the truth of his text, “Blessed are the pure in heart: for 
they shall see God.” In the fervent and adoring sermon from the text, 
“There is none other name under heaven given among men, whereby we 
must be saved,” Dr. Rice maintains and illuminates the truth of the text 
under two general propositions: (1) The religious ideas which possess 
transcendent moral power are those which are connected with the name 
of Jesus; (2) In the life of the individual and in the collective of the race, 
the inspiration for those reforms which are most radical, most fruitful, and 
most permanent, comes from moral and religious ideas. We cannot forbear 
quoting the closing part of this discourse: “I am no pessimist. I am 
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not out of sympathy with the age in which we live. I thank God for the 
privilege of bearing some humble share in its intellectual, its social, its 
political life. I glory in the solemn thoughtfulness of its better literature; 
in the fearless sincerity of its scientific investigation; in its applications 
of science to human comfort and well-being—its anesthetics and antisep- 
tics, its miracles of steam and electricity; in its restless spirit of adventure 
and discovery, which has well-nigh erased the words ‘unexplored region’ 
from the map of the globe; in its manifold philanthropies; in its political 
reforms, its emancipation of oppressed races and nations, its embodiment 
of the idea of human brotherhood in democratic institutions. From the 
depths of my soul I reverence those men and women whose names are the 
symbols of the work which our age has accomplished for the uplifting of 
mankind—its Tennyson and its George Eliot, its Darwin and its Helmholtz, 
its Pasteur and its Lister, its Watt and its Morse, its Livingstone and its 
Nansen, its Lincoln and its Gladstone. But there is one ‘name which is 
above every name,’ and that is not the name of any of the men who have 
made the nineteenth century illustrious. It is the name of a Galilean 
peasant of the long ago—the name that Peter hurled in defiance in the 
faces of his murderers. And what did he do to gain that name above every 
name? He published no book; the only line we hear of his writing was 
written on the sand. He made no scientific discovery; he told his fol- 
lowers, indeed, to consider the lilies of the field, but he evidently neither 
knew nor cared anything about their botanical classification. He invented 
no labor-saving machine; he achieved no scheme of public sanitation; he 
organized no political party; he wrought no revolution in political institu- 
tions. What did he do? He went about doing good. Disease fled from 
his healing touch, and the wild ravings of the maniac grew still like the 
waves of Galilee. He always had time to take in his arms any baby whose 
mother’s heart craved a word of blessing. What did he? Nay, rather, 
what was he? He walked this sin-cursed earth, the one white-robed em- 
bodiment of perfect goodness. Goodness streamed out of him, as the 
radiant energy of heat and light streams out of the sun. In his presence 
haughty self-righteousness was abashed into humility, and soul-withering 
remorse dissolved in tears of penitence. Already is his name the name 
above every name? How will it look to us when we look at our earthly 
life from the standpoint of some other world? We stand in the narrow, 
crowded streets of modern Rome, and the great dome of Saint Peter’s 
seems only a little larger than a dozen other domes. We wander off mile 
after mile over the Campagna, and those other domes sink out of sight, 
while the monster of Michael Angelo soars up in mountain majesty. So, 
when we look at human life from some other sphere, that name which 
seems even now the name above every name will rise into a majesty beyond 
all earthly thought. Then those lives will seem to us the greatest which 
have accomplished great achievements in literature, science, politics? No, 
no. Those lives will then seem the greatest which have come nearest to 
the life of Jesus in the spirit of self-forgetful love. As our estimate of the 
relative value of different lives will change, so will change our estimate 
of the relative value of different actions in our own lives and in the lives of 
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others. The simple word of counsel or of warning, the tear of sympathy 
in the eye, the warm pressure of the hand, the cup of cold water given in 
the name of a disciple, will seem to us greater things than the composing 
of a masterpiece of literature, the discovery of a law of nature, the inven- 
tion of a machine that shall revolutionize industrial life, or the achieve- 
ment of a great politica] reform. O brethren, whatever else we may be or 
fail to be, let us be religious! Whatever else we may do or fail to do, let 
us walk in the footsteps of Jesus! To one whose feet are treading already 
the downward slope of life, the sight of a congregation composed largely 
of younger people brings the pathetic thought of the disappointments that 
must be in store in the happiest life. The dreams of youthful ambition 
must fade as the sunset gold and purple fade into the blackness of night. 
But there is one aspiration that will bring no disappointment; there is 
one endeavor the joy of whose triumph will never cloy. Walk with Jesus, 
and on your path will shine a fadeless light, the dawn of an eternal day. 
Walk with Jesus, and in your hearts, amid all earthly turmoil, will reign 
the peace that Jesus giveth ‘not as the world giveth.’” 


An Ambassador. By JoserpH Fort Newron, D.Litt. 12mo, pp. 226. New 
York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, $1 net. 


INEVITABLY attention turns inquiringly to a minister invited from 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to the City Temple, London, to be the successor 
of such men as Binney, Parker, Campbell. And we naturally desire 
to taste the quality of the man who is thus reached after across 
four thousand miles. The first samples we have seen of his preach- 
ing are in the book before us. The preface tells us that eleven of 
these fifteen. sermons were given in the City Temple, in July, 1916, 
and that this preacher went as an ambassador of good will from 
the great Republic to the great Empire and a messenger of brotherly 
love from the Churches of America to the Churches of England—we are 
not told by whom or by what authority this ambassador was sent. He 
was there in war-time and spoke in a land full of suffering and of heroism 
and in a city which was a hospital. Facing that dire and grim situation, 
this was the American preacher’s declaration: “Amid the welter of world- 
war, with its measureless tragedy and woe, one fact rises like a pulse of 
fire in a dark sky—that the Eternal Christ is the solitary hope of our 
poor humanity, in England, in America, everywhere. He is all that we 
have left, and he is all that we need; his Life our Way, his Truth our 
Light, his Spirit our Bond of Unity, his Fellowship our Sanctuary of 
Cleansing for the worship of God and the service of Man.” These London ser- 
mons were intended “to make the Living Christ more real to those who walk 
a shadowy way, and thereby induce a sweeter sense of security amidst the 
unrealities of time.” The City Temple has held a conspicuous as 
well as independent place in the religious life of London, and a vary- 
ing character and influence determined by marked differences of per- 
sonality and views in its successive ministers. Thomas Binney, first 
pastor of the society, now more remote in memory than even in time, who 
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resigned in 1869, was a Presbyterian. His successor was Joseph Parker, 
son of a stone-mason. He had no thorough course in school, but “managed 
to pick up a fair education.” As a young Methodist local preacher and 
temperance orator he won repute for mental and moral vigor and grip, and 
for power of public utterance. A notable pastorate in a Congregational 
church in Manchester lifted him into prominence. From there he was 
called to London, and the City Temple, built for him and his society at a 
cost of $350,000, was opened in 1874. His was the one longest and greatest 
ministry there: a man of might, sturdy, convinced, fearless, always know- 
ing Whom he believed, firm on his foundations; London vibrated to the 
resounding voice of the pulpit of the City Temple, and the Temple became 
one of the institutions of the metropolis, a center of att:uction and foun- 
tain of influence. On Joseph Parker’s death a young man of very different 
type, Reginald J. Campbell, son of a minister of the Free Methodist 
Church, was chosen to succeed him. Campbell had gone to Oxford Uni- 
versity intending to prepare for the priesthood of the Church of England; 
but his non-conformist blood balked; he rebounded obliquely into Congre- 
gationalism, and rose to prominence as the gifted, fascinating, mystical, 
and spirituelle minister of a church in Brighton. His City Temple min- 
istry was “variable as the shade by the light, quivering aspen made.” 
His preaching was piquant with surprise, his path less calculable than 
a comet’s. He kept his congregations guessing. Whither he would lead 
them next, and whether into an open clearing or into a wilderness where 
few or none could follow him, no prophet could predict. He came to have 
the air and manner of a man who was on his way, but didn’t know where 
he was going. The City Temple was no longer a fixed light and a 
landmark. After some years of being beaten about up and down the 
coast by varying winds of doctrine the dreamy and aesthetic soul of 
“the gray archangel of the City Temple” was blown into that roomy 
harbor known as the Church of England. After Reginald Campbell 
comes now into the pulpit of the City Temple, which is called the 
Cathedral of the Free Churches of England, an American, John Fort 
Newton, minister of a Universalist society in Cedar Rapids, rather 
remote from London. A native of Texas, now forty years old, like Joseph 
Parker, not a college man, “educated largely by his mother,” the record 
says, and then, after attending a small institute in Texas, taking a course 
in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, and being ordained to the 
ministry of that denomination in 1893 as pastor of a church in Texas. By 
degrees he drifted out of Baptist waters into Universalist latitudes. Last 
July he occupied the pulpit of the City Temple as preacher on trial. Now 
he goes as regular pastor. His going continues the interchange between 
the two great English-speaking countries which has always been going 
on. In recent years A. C. Dixon, Len G. Broughton, and others, and now 
J. F. Newton from our side; John Hall, J. H. Jowett, W. J. Dawson, and 
others from the other side, the latest notable accession to the American 
pulpit from Great Britain being Richard Roberts, a Welsh Quaker, in Dr. 
R. S. Storrs’s pulpit in the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
only way to give our readers any correct idea of the style and spirit and 
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matter of the preaching of the new minister of London’s City Temple is 
by quotation. It is Paul the Apostle who gives title to Dr. Newton’s book 
and subject to the first sermon with the text, “We are ambassadors for 
Christ.” We give part of the sermon without quotation marks: St. Paul 
was an ambassador of a Person; not of an ideal, not of an abstract prin- 
ciple, but of the Eternal Christ made manifest in the Man Jesus. For 
him the ultimate reality, the master light of all his seeing, the secret of 
his unwearying inspiration and industry was the vision of the Fatherhood 
of God revealed in the Sonship of Christ—the love of God redeeming the 
race and reconciling the discords of the world into one sovereign harmony 
at last. How much this means may be seen if we let some of the thinkers 
of recent time translate the text after their manner, each in his own 
tongue. Spencer, for example, would say that we are ambassadors of “an 
infinite and eternal energy from which all things proceed,” and the rest 
of the text would be untranslatable in his dialect. Carlyle would make 
us messengers of a Conflux of Eternities, a Vortex of Immensities; but 
none of us would have the heart to go on such a mission. Bergson would 
send us forth to preach the gospel of a Vital Urge, a mysterious Life Force 
fumbling its way through time, making many mistakes, uncertain of its 
purpose and end. Arnold would make us apostles of “a Power, not our- 
selves, which makes for righteousness,” or else of a stream of tendency 
flowing somewhither. How thin and cold, how pale and vague such 
phantoms are alongside the vision of St. Paul, so radiant, so revealing, 
so rich in its redeeming warmth and power! St. Paul did not deal in 
phantoms; he was not an ambassador for abstractions. He knew whom 
he believed, and in the light of that fellowship his mind traveled upward 
above the shadows of time and the dread tribunals of fear into the liberty 
of Christ, finding its richest possessions, its securest outlook, its clearest 
interpretation of life and death, of time and eternity, of spiritual mystery 
and mortal tragedy in the heart of God. Everything else was put aside. 
The metaphysics that could not live in that presence-were carried out for 
burial. That was the testing-place for all ideas, the trysting-place for all 
souls. For St. Paul the life of Jesus was an unveiling of that in God which 
most concerns humanity—His thought, His character, His will, His divine 
beauty, and His eternal purpose. Whatever else might be obscure to him 
in the profundities of the Divine nature, this was clear—that the love of 
God was revealed in Jesus. That was all that he asked to know, and that 
was enough for life and death. He did not argue his way up to the feet of 
God. He did not try to reason his way into His heart. He beheld the glory 
of the love of God in the face of Christ, and in that light lived his heroic 
and dedicated life. 
That which the mind receives, 
By proof, is small; 
That which the soul perceives 
Is proof of all. 


Furthermore, it is not the business of an ambassador to defend his 
chief, much less to apologize for him, but to deliver his message. There- 
fore St. Paul resolved to know nothing save Christ and Him crucified—by 
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which he meant the highest truth of heaven made known in the blackest 
tragedy of earth—and he was not ashamed of the noble narrowness of 
that gospel. If only the Church had followed his wise example! Alas, the 
age-long tragedy of the Church lies in that it has not been content to 
proclaim the love of God in Christ, but has turned aside to defend Jesus, 
to explain Him, to argue about Him. Early in its history the emphasis 
was changed from the gospel itself to the evidence for its truth, from 
the message to the Messenger. Ages of debate followed. The Nicene 
Creed was not designed to include all who loved Jesus, but to exclude 
many who thought about Him in a particular way. The Athanasian hymn 
made salvation depend on acuteness in metaphysics, forgetting that heaven 
is a tiny village if it is inhabited only by those who can comprehend the 
incomprehensible. Unfortunately, that shifted emphasis has never been 
restored, and to-day the Church is still too much concerned to define or 
defend Jesus rather than to deliver His message. For that reason she 
herself is still torn into sects and parties, whereas, in the words of Phillips 
Brooks, she ought to be a “universal solvent, lying back of all differences 
and composing them.” As a true ambassador, St. Paul did not try to do 
everything, but one thing and one only. Instead of coming religiously 
to every point, he came at once and always to the point of relation in 
its profoundest motive and manifestation. Truly catholic in his insight 
and sympathy, he felt the pathos of the groping quest of man for God, as 
witness his words on Mars’ Hill, in which he spoke of the myriad gods 
of Athens and the altar to the Unknown, and recognized the noble, aspiring 
faith of ancient Greece. For that very reason—because pity lies at the 
root of all true evangelism—he was the more eager to lead men to his 
vision of God in Christ as the fulfillment of all their gropings, the answer 
to all their aspirations, and the goal of all their seekings. His seeming 
narrowness was the result of his passionate sympathy, the definiteness of 
his mission, and the breadth of his outlook. Amidst gods many, he 
proclaimed One who can tell us—better still, show us—what we most want 
to know about God, where He is, what He is, and the wonder of His love. 
And to the spread of this message he gave his whole power, doing one 
thing, and one only, with utter abandon of consecration. He would not sit 
still. Now here, now there, as some call of counsel or opportunity offered, 
he went upon his errand, and no stranger upon the road left him without 
learning his business. Intrepid and daring, he was as unconquerable as 
he was untiring. Save “in the spirit,” the great Apostle did not know 
Jesus, and the credentials of his ambassadorship were often called in 
question by those who opposed the advance of Christianity from a Jewish 
sect to a world-religion. And always, when this challenge was made, he 
went back, not to the laying on of hands, but to that Heavenly Vision on 
the way to Damascus for the authentic credentials of his ministry. He 
was the father of such as hold, not to the fiction of apostolic succession, 
but to the reality of a succession of apostolic souls—men whose hearts 
God has touched with light and fire and beauty. And therein he was true 
to all the realities and sanctities of the life of the spirit. For, just as the 
poet-laureates of England are poets, not by edict of the state, but by grace 
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of the angels of ancestry and the divine right of genius, so teachers of 
faith have authority and validity not by virtue of rank or office, but by 
the depth and clearness of their vision of God. By its very nature, author- 
ity in matters of faith, so far as it is intrusted to men, is not official or 
traditional, but spiritual and persuasive. Every Christlike soul is an 
ambassador for Christ, and his fellowship with the living Christ consti- 
tutes a commission authentic from the hand of the Master Himself, more 
true and more sacred than can be conferred by all the prelates on earth. 
That is to say, the authority and witness of the ambassadorship of St. 
Paul, that which made his apostolate at once authentic and fruitful, was 
his mystical experience of the Living Christ. Now, mysticism, as sweet 
Florence Nightingale said, is only a big word for the deep truth that the 
kingdom of heaven is within—‘the life of God in the soul of man”; and 
Christian mysticism differs from other kinds not in quality, not in the way 
it follows, still less in its method, but in its atnfosphere and fellowship. 
It is a journey to Emmaus, hallowed by the presence of One who is 
Himself the Way, the Truth, and the Life, and therefore simpler and 
sweeter, if not swifter and more satisfying, than other pilgrimages to the 
same goal. None the less, the way of the soul is the same in every age, in 
every land, and those who walk therein arrive, albeit less easily and 
happily than those who follow the Living Christ. Mysticism, so far from 
being a mere aspect of religion, is the heart of it, without which the hands 
of religion, which do the work, and the mind of religion, which thinks and 
studies, fall dead and powerless. It is the mystics in every age who have 
done most to keep the heart of faith alive, to renew the Church in eras 
of deadness and despair, and to restore a healthy tolerance and a happy 
liberty of faith. Without them the tradition of faith would be a mere 
legend, though every Church could boast an unbroken line of laying on 
of hands. Here is the fountain of religious fellowship, the secret of unity, 
and the bond of peace among those who love Christ and seek to follow in 
His way. Wesley learned this in his later years; learned to “think and 
let think,” as he wrote to the Bishop of Lincoln, and was wont to say, “If 
thy heart is as my heart, give me your hand.” Those who have the mind 
of Christ find His Church everywhere, in Westminster Abbey, but also 
in the City Temple; in the cathedral at Moscow, but equally in the chapel 
of Martineau; in St. Peter’s at Rome, but not less so in the little white 
meeting-house in which Whittier and Woolman sat in silence awaiting 
the promptings of the Spirit. They are at home wherever men lift hearts 
in prayer, knowing that, however faiths may differ, faith is one in its 
vision and victory, even as the human heart is one in its loneliness 
and longing. Men and brethren, the time for toleration is past! 
Think of tolerating the Methodists, with their gospel of free grace 
and their pentecostal fire, or Channing, with his deep heart of piety! 
Think of tolerating Emerson, whose mind was as a city of God set upon 
a hill! How could one tolerate Mozoomdar or Tagore? No, what we want 
is not mere toleration, but insight, understanding, appreciation, fellowship, 
cooperation! Must we all think alike about Jesus in order to love and 
follow Him together? No, surely no. It was not so in the early Church. 
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Even in the apostolic band there were differences of training, of tempera- 
ment, of insight and outlook, as there will be in any company of His 
followers to-day. Our heads are as different on the inside as on the out- 
side, but there is room in His large and luminous fellowship for all the 
seekers and finders of God. Not unity of thought about Him, but unity of 
devotion to Him—yea, unity of spirit in Him—should be our ideal and 
aspiration; not uniformity, but unity in behalf of variety—as in a flower- 
garden there is one soil, one soft air, one sparkling dew, and every kind 
of color and fragrance. No one wishes to make Christianity “a mush of 
concessions,” but in this day of tragedy we ought to hear the call for 
a heroic, generous, comprehensive, Christly Church, and pass from “an 
indolent perception to an operative persuasion,” as Bishop Berkeley put 
it long ago. If St. Paul was a mystic—a master mystic of creative insight 
and experience—he was also a sagacious diplomat in the things of tbe 
Spirit. By far the greatest idealist of his age, he yet knew the religious 
value of worldly wisdom; knew how to be all things to all men, if by any 
chance he might win some to the knowledge and love of Christ. In his 
address on Mars’ Hill, with exquisite suavity he recognized what was true 
and aspiring in the old Greek faith, seeking to disarm his hearers of 
criticism that he might the better lead them to a richer truth. Again 
and again, with appealing eloquence, he makes plea for the unity of the 
Church, beseeching his fellow-workers to hold in abeyance everything but 
the essentials of faith and life, and not to leave the religion of Christ 
to the mercy of little thoughts and little things. Here his spiritual states- 
manship is a lesson for us. This is the day of Christ if we will hear His 
voice and drop our petty concerns and follow where He leads without fear 
and without faltering. There should be no need to say that for St. Paul 
the final apologetic of Christian faith was not an argument, but a heroic 
life in which the truth as it is in Jesus is authenticated in Godlike char- 
acter and Christlike service. His supreme and sacramental ambition was 
so to put on Christ, so to reproduce His life, His spirit, His very aspect, 
that he could say, “For me to live is Christ”—as if the Master lived in his 
stead. To bear about in his very body the marks of the Lord Jesus, to fill 
up what was lacking in his suffering, to live an atoning life in the fellow- 
ship and by the power of the Living Christ, the while he pleaded with men 
to be reconciled to God—such was the spirit and purpose and passion of 
the greatest preacher our faith has known. Here again his message is for 
us, and it was never more needed than to-day. Let the truth of the 
Fatherhood of God as revealed in the life of Jesus be enthroned in our 
thought and life and faith, and there will be such a renewal of Christianity 
as shall heal our social ills, redeem civilization from brutality, and reshape 
the fashion of things to be! What a gospel for our strange and troubled 
age—a truth so unfathomable that we are all one in our littleness, one 
in our need, one in our hope! How glorious to preach it amid the war 
of nations, the clash of classes, and the misunderstanding of sects! There 
remains but one hope for our humanity, living in a world blood-drenched 
and shaken by the thunder of great guns and the crash of falling cities— 
the growth in the hearts of men of the spirit and life of Jesus. 
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Modern Messages from Great Hymns. By Ropert Etmer SMiruH, with 
an Introduction by Bishop James W. Basurorp, 8vo, pp. 283. New 
York and Cincinnati: The Abingdon Press. Price, cloth, $1.25 net. 


Tus beautiful volume, one of the most artistic products of this well- 
known press, and coming to our hand at the time when there is a note- 
worthy revival of interest in the hymns of the Church and of its entire 
ritual, should be read and pondered for three things: First, it is a wonder- 
fully helpful volume for devotional reading; it brings and holds the mind 
of its reader within the sweep of the spiritual forces that build Christ- 
likeness. Secondly, the book gives interestingly the facts, the incidents 
that should be known about the twelve greatest hymns of the Church. 
Thirdly, this series of twelve sermon-lectures is a model for the study 
of any one who contemplates using the great hymns or any other spiritual 
songs, in lifting the spiritual life of the people who worship God in our 
churches. A little light on the origin, history, and moral awakening 
caused by the singing of the songs would help to make them more power- 
ful still in lifting on wings of melody the thoughts of our people to things 
divine. 

These are the hymns presented: “Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” “Stand 
Up, Stand Up for Jesus,” “Some Day the Silver Cord Will Break,” “God 
Moves in a Mysterious Way,” “Nearer, My God, to Thee,” “Majestic 
Sweetness Sits Enthroned Upon the Saviour’s Brow,” “Faith of Our 
Fathers, Living Still,” “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty,” “Rock 
of Ages,” “Lead, Kindly Light, Amid the Encircling Gloom,” “All Hail the 
Power of Jesus’ Name.” And on every one a discourse of facts, of inci- 
dents, of messages of winsomeness and power follows. Spiritual results 
attended the delivery of these messages, and now the printed pages seem 
to breathe. A hallowed influence pervades the book and its readers. Here 
are samples of its paragraphs: In the message based upon “Jesus, Lover 
of My Soul,” the author tells of a sinful, conscience-stricken man who came 
to him for help, and then adds, “I might have told him to turn over a new 
leaf, to forget the past, to stop wrongdoing, to try to do right, to love the 
beautiful, not to believe that there was anything called ‘sin’ in the world, 
to be saved ‘by character.’ There are many in these modern days who 
would have thus advised him. But following such advice would not make 
this man free and give him a pure heart and a clear conscience. So I 
directed him to flee straight to the arms of Jesus, the Saviour.” In 
discussing Fanny Crosby’s hymn, “Some Day the Silver Cord Will Break,” 
we find the following: “When the silver cord is broken, when the earthly 
house falls, when the frail tent collapses, when the perishable tabernacle 
crumbles into fragments, when the machine wears out, when the harp is 
hushed into silence, when the boat has crossed life’s river, when the door 
of the prison cell is thrown open, when the organist pushes in the stops 
and locks the instrument, then the freed spirit, the real self, the immortal 
soul takes the wings of the morning and flies in triumph to the bosom of 
the waiting Christ. . . . On the very day when the silver cord breaks and 
the house falls, the Son of God speaks as He spoke to the languishing 
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penitent on the cross—‘To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.’ Then, 
clothed with immortality, the ransomed and liberated soul entereth into 
that ‘city which hath foundations whose builder and maker is God,’ and 
possesses a ‘building of God, an house not made with hands eternal in 
the heavens.’” In “Majestic Sweetness” we discover this pen-picture uf 
the Christ: “How shall we describe the moral beauty of that life of lives? 
How shall we characterize its spotless purity? How shall we paint its 
matchless splendor? His character is purer than the distilled dewdrop 
and the falling snowflake. It is more transparent than light, for He is 
‘the light of the world.’ It is more radiant than the sun, for He is the 
‘sun of righteousness.’ It is brighter than the stars flashing in the heavens, 
for He is ‘the bright and morning star.’ It is more gentle and innocent 
than the lamb, for He is ‘the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins 
of the world.’ It is more lovely and fragrant than the rose, for He is the 
‘Rose of Sharon.’ It is clearer than the limpid waters of a fountain, for 
He is the fountain opened in the house of David. It is fairer than the 
lily kissed by the sunbeam, for He is the whitest lily in earth’s dark 
valleys. .... O Christ, thou art the holiest among the holy! Thou art 
surpassing beautiful among the sons of men! Thou alone art ginless 
among sinful men! Thou art the guileless ‘Lamb of God!’ Thou art the 
‘Rose of Sharon!’ Thou art the ‘Lily of the valleys’ of earth! Thou art 
the‘bright and morning star!’ Thou art the ‘dayspring from on high!’ 
Thou art the ‘desire of all nations!’ Thou art the ‘Prince of the kings of 
the earth!’ Thou art the ‘wonderful, the counselor, the mighty God, the 
everlasting Father!’ Thou art the one ‘altogether lovely!’ Thou art the 
‘chiefest among ten thousand!’ ‘Majestic sweetness sits enthroned upon 
thy brow!’ Thy head is crowned with ‘radiant glories!’ Thy ‘lips with 
grace o’erflow!’ Thou art fairest of ‘all the fair that fill the heavenly 
train!’” In “Onward, Christian Soldiers!” the following terse paragraph 
occurs: “A converted anarchist testified as follows in a prayer meeting: 
‘Once my creed was this, “Down with everything that is up,” but it has 
changed, and now I say, “Up with everything that is down.”’ This is the 
working creed of the militant Church of Christ, ‘Up with everything that 
is down.’ The true business of the Church is not to formulate beautiful 
theories and creeds, but to perform Christlike deeds; not merely to pity 
men, but to lift them to a plane of life which will make them independent 
of pity; not merely to tell folk to live better, but to lead them to a living 
Saviour; not merely to urge people to unite with the Church, but to become 
spiritual members of the Kingdom of God; not merely to preach a religion 
to help mortals to prepare to die, but a religion to help them to live 
righteously, happily, and usefully here and now.” 





PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


Mushrooms on the Moor. By F. W. Borenam. Crown 8vo, pp. 280. 
London: Charles H. Kelly. Price, cloth, $1.50. 


Tue London Quarterly Review, noticing another of this author’s books, 
says: “This is Mr. Boreham’s fifth volume (don’t pronounce it Bore’em 
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because he never does). His stores are as rich as ever and as attractively 
set forth. Twenty-one years since he got his first glimpse of New Zealand. 
Not a soul knew him, and he knew no single soul. Now he sees in the 
fire crowds of faces of those with whom he shared his pleasures and toils 
and worship in those years. There are fancy-faces, too, the friends his 
pen has brought him, and if we mistake not this volume will swell the 
number. He captures us by his first page—“The Baby among the Bomb- 
shells.” There are twenty-five chapters in the book, and every one is a 
new sensation.” A most suggestible person is this Tasmanian essayist. 
To him every event and object is suggestive: wherever his glance strikes 
it ricochets to something else. His eye is like the poet’s which sees a 
poem hanging on the berry bush; like Shakespeare’s, to which the whole 
street is a masquerade when he passes by. An expert deriver of thoughts 
from things and illustrator of ideas by things is Boreham. He has the 
gift of Vision. An unspeakable treasure and joy is such a mind. To it 
the world is a perpetual scintillating panorama beside which the “movies” 
are poor, mechanical, wooden clackery. The mere titles of some of these 
twenty-five short essays are a fiash of genius, and open vistas to un- 
dreamed-of paths: “A Slice of Infinity,” “Such a Lovely Bite,” “With the 
Wolves in the Wild,” “The Corner Cupboard,” “Pity My Simplicity,” “The 
First Mate,” “When the Cows Come Home,” “On Getting Over Things,” 
“Naming the Baby,” and “Mushrooms on the Moor”; concerning the last 
of which the author says by way of introduction: “I have allowed the 
Mushrooms on the Moor to throw the glamour of their name over the entire 
volume because, in some respects, they are the most typical and repre- 
sentative things in it. They express so little but suggest so much! What 
fun we had, in the days of auld lang syne, when we scoured the dewy 
fields in search of them! And yet how small a proportion of our enjoy- 
ment the mushrooms themselves represented! Our flushed cheeks, our 
prodigious appetites, and our boisterous merriment told of gains im- 
mensely greater than any that our baskets could have held. What a 
contrast, for example, between mushrooms from the moor on the one 
hand and mushrooms from the market on the other! What memories of 
the soft summer mornings; the fresh and fragrant air; the diffused and 
misty sunshine; the sparkle of the dew on the tall wisps of speargrass; 
the beaded and shining cobwebs; the scamper, barefooted, across the 
glittering green! It was part of childhood’s wild romance. And, in the 
sterner days that have followed those tremendous frolics, we have learned 
that life is full of just such suggestive things. As I glance back upon 
the years that lie behind me, I find that they have been almost equally 
divided between two hemispheres. But I have discovered that, under 
any stars, 
“There’s part o’ the sun in an apple; 
There’s part o’ the moon in a rose; 


There’s part o’ the flaming Pleiades 
In every leaf that grows.” 


We give some samples of our essayist’s thinking. Reading stories by 
Myrtle Reed and Maurice Thompson, Boreham finds several women, when 
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asked the reason of their conduct or feelings, or thoughts, answering 
“Because.” And Myrtle Reed says it is a woman’s reason. That sets our 
essayist going, and he comments at length as follows: “It may or may 
not be a woman’s reason. I know nothing about that. It is not my busi- 
ness. I only know that it is the oldest reason, and the safest reason, and 
by far the strongest. Now, really, no man can say why. As Miss Reed 
says in another passage lying midway between the two quoted: ‘We all 
do things for which we can give no reason.” We do them because. No 
man can say why he prefers coffee to cocoa, or mutton to beef. He likes 
the one better than the other because. No man can say why he chose his 
profession. He decided to be a doctor or a carpenter because. No man 
can say why he fell in love with his wife. It would be an affectation to 
pretend that she is really incomparably superior to all other women upon 
the face of the earth. And yet to him she is noteonly incomparably 
superior, and incomparably lovelier, and incomparably nobler, but she is 
absolutely the one and only woman on the planet or off it. No other 
swims into the field of vision. She is first, and every other woman is 
nowhere. Why? ‘Because!’ There is no other reason. The fact is that 
we get into endless confusion when we sail out into the dark, mysterious 
seas that lie beyond that ‘because.’ Nine times out of ten our conclusions 
are unassailable. And nine times out of ten our reasons for reaching 
those conclusions are absurdly illogical, totally inadequate, or grossly 
mistaken. Everybody remembers the fable of the bantam cock who 
assured the admiring farmyard that the sun rose every morning because 
of its anxiety to hear him crow! The fact was indisputable; the sun did 
certainly rise every morning. It was only at the attempt to ascribe a 
specific reason for its rising that the argument broke down. It is always 
safer to say that the sun rises every morning because. Ministers at least 
will recall the merriment that Hugh Latimer made of Master More. The 
good man had been appointed to investigate the cause of the Goodwin 
Sands. He met with small success in his inquiries. At last he came 
upon an old man who had lived in the district nearly a hundred years. 
The centenarian knew. The secret sparkled in his eyes. Master More 
approached the prodigy. ‘Yes, sir,’ the old man answered, ‘I know. 
Tenterden Steeple is the cause of Goodwin Sands! I remember when they 
built the steeple. Before that we never heard of sands, or flats, or shal- 
lows off this haven. They built the steeple, and then came the sands. 
Yes, sir, Tenterden Steeple is the cause of the destruction of Sandwich 
Harbor!’ Professor Van Benschoten, of Wesleyan, asked a farmer the 
cause of the blight on pear-trees. Sir Agriculturist, unwilling to appear 
ignorant of anything in his own department in the presence of a mere 
Greek professor, answered, ‘It’s the bustage of the sap. The malary git’s 
into the trees and foments.’” When we wander beyond that wise word 
‘because’ circumstances seem malicious; they conspire to deceive us. 
I remember passing a window in London in which a sewing-machine 
was displayed. The machine was working. A large doll sat beside 
it, its hand on the wheel. The doll’s hand appeared to be turning 
the handle. As a matter of fact, the machine was electrically driven, 
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and the wheel turned the hand of the doll. In the realm of cause 
and effect we are frequently the dupes and victims of a very dex- 
terous system of legerdemain. The resultant quantity is invariably 
clear; the contributing causes are not what they seem. I find myself 
believing to-day pretty much what I believed twenty years ago; but 
I find myself believing the same things for different reasons. As 
life goes on, a man learns to put more and more confidence in his con- 
clusions, and to become more and more chary of the reasons that led to 
those conclusions. If a certain course seems to him to be right, he 
automatically adopts it, and he confidently persists in it even after the 
reasons that first dictated it have fallen under suspicion. ‘More than once 
in an emergency at sea,’ says Dr. Grenfell, the hero of Labrador, ‘I have 
swiftly decided upon a certain line of action. If I had waited to hem my 
reason into a corper before adopting that course, I should not be here 
to tell the tale.” We often flatter ourselves that we base our conclusions 
upon our reasons. In reality, we do nothing of the kind. The mind works 
so rapidly that it tricks us. It is another case of legerdemain. Once more, 
it is the machine that turns the doll, and not the doll that turns the 
machine. Our thinking faculties often play at ride-a-cock-horse. We 
recall Browning’s lines: 


When I see boys ride-a-cock-horse, 

I find it in my heart to embarrass them 

By hinting that their stick’s a mock horse, 

And they really carry what they say carries them. 


The rugged truth is, that we first of all reach our conclusions. That is 
the starting-point. Then, amazed at our own temerity in doing so, we 
hasten to tack on a few reasons as a kind of apology to ourselves for our 
own intrepidity, a tardy concession to intellectual decency and good order. 
But whether we recognize it or not, we do most things because.” 
Benjamin Franklin said: “It is a great thing to be a reasoning being, 
because it enables us to find a reason for doing what we want to do.” 
“As Pascal told us long ago, ‘the heart has reasons which the reason does 
not know. It is the heart that feels God, not the reason.’ When old 
Samuel Wesley lay dying in 1735, he turned to his illustrious son John, 
saying: “The inward witness, son, the inward witness! That is the proof, 
the strongest proof of Christianity!’ ‘I did not at the time understand 
him,’ says John, in quoting the words with approval long afterwards. But 
the rvot of the whole matter lies just there. My reference to Dr. Grenfell 
reminds me. The good doctor was questioned the other day as to his faith 
in immortality. ‘I believe in it,’ he replied, ‘because I believe in it. I am 
sure of it, because I am sure of it.’ Precisely! That is the point. We 
believe because. And then,.on our sure faith, we pile up a stupendous 
avalanche of Christian evidences. Emerson tells us of two American 
senators who spent a quarter of a century searching for conclusive evi- 
dence of the immortality of the soul. And Emerson finishes the story by 
saying that the impulse which prompted their long search was itself the 
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strongest proof that they could have had. Of course! Although they 
knew it not, they already believed. They believed because. And then, 
finding their faith naked, and feeling ashamed, they set out to beg, borrow, 
or steal a few rags of reasons with which to deck it. It is the problem 
of Professor Teufelsdrockh and Sartor Resartus over again. It all comes 
pack to Carlyle’s ‘Everlasing Yea.’ The shame is mock modesty; and the 
craving is a false one. A woman’s reason is the best reason. As the years 
go by, we become less and less eager for evidence. We are content to 
believe because. ‘I was lately looking out of my window,’ Martin Luther 
wrote from Coburg to a friend, ‘and I saw the stars in the heavens, and 
God’s great beautiful arch over my head, but I could not see any pillars 
on which the great Builder had fixed this arch; and yet the heavens fell 
not, and the great arch stood firmly. There are some who are always 
feeling for the pillars, and longing to touch them. And, because they 
cannot touch them, they stand trembling, and fearing lest the heavens 
should fall. If they could only grasp the pillars, then the heavens would 
stand fast.’ 

“*But how do you know that there is any Christ? You never saw 
Him!’ said poor Augustine St. Clare, the slave-owner, to Uncle Tom, the 
slave. 

“*T feel it in my soul, mas’r—feel Him now! Oh, mas’r, the blessed 
Lord Jesus loves you!’ 

“*But how do you know that, Tom?’ said St. Clare. 

“*T feels it in my soul, mas’r; oh, mas’r, the love of Christ that passeth 
knowledge.’ 

“*But, Tom, you know that I have a great deal more knowledge than 
you; what if I should tell you that I don’t believe your Bible? Wouldn’t 
that shake your faith some, Tom?’ 

“‘Not a grain, mas’r!’ And St. Clare felt himself borne, on the tide 
of Tom’s faith and feeling, almost to the gate of heaven. 

“*T like to hear you, Tom; and some time I’ll talk more.’ 

“Uncle Tom’s argument was the strongest and most convincing after 
all; if only all we arguers, and debaters, and controversialists could come 
to recognize it. He believed because. And, now that I come to think of it, 
Miss Myrtle Reed is wrong in calling it a woman’s reason. It is a divine 
argument, the oldest, and sweetest, and strongest of all divine arguments. 
I said just now that a man loves a woman just because he loves her, and 
he could not in a thousand volumes give an intelligent and convincing 
explanation of his preference. And—let me say it in a hushed and rev- 
erent whisper—God loves in much the same way. Listen, and let me 
read: “The Lord did not set His love upon you because ye were more 
in number than any people, for ye were the fewest of all people; but 
because the Lord loved you!’ He loved because He loved. He loved 
because.” So says this rare preacher-essayist. And now hear his great 
concluding resolve: 

“I intend, therefore, to proclaim the magnificent verities of the 
Christian gospel. I shall talk with absolute certainty, and with unwaver- 
ing confidence, about the sin of man, the love of God, the Cross of Christ. 
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If my message is met with a ‘why’ or a ‘wherefore,’ I have only one reply 
—Because!’ There is nothing else to be said. The preacher lives to tell 
a wonderful love-story. And a love-story is never arguable. ‘God so loved 
the world that He gave His only begotten Son!’ Why? Because!” 
Attending a large meeting held in London to deal with the White Slave 
question, Mr. Boreham was greatly struck by the fact that one of the 
most experienced and observant of the speakers—the Rev. J. Ernest 
Rattenbury, of the West London Mission—declared with deep emotion 
and impressive emphasis that “it is the girls who come from the sheltered 
homes who stand in the greatest peril.” Our essayist says: “I know 
fathers and mothers who are inclined to break their hearts because their 
boys and girls have had to go out from the shielding care of their homes 
into. the rough-and-tumble of the great world. Perhaps the rough-and- 
tumble is good for them. Was it not Alfred Russel Wallace who tried to 
help an emperor-moth, and only harmed it by his ill-considered ministry? 
He came upon the creature beating its wings and struggling wildly to force 
its passage through the narrow neck of its cocoon. He admired its fine 
proportions, eight inches from the tip of one wing to the tip of the other, 
and thought it a pity that so handsome a creature should have so hard 
a struggle to get out. He therefore took out his lancet and slit the cocoon. 
The moth came out at once; but instead of helping it he had weakened 
it and done it great disservice. Its glorious colors never developed. The 
soaring wings never expanded. The indescribable hues and tints and 
shades that should have adorned them never appeared. The moth crept 
moodily about; drooped perceptibly; and presently died. The furious 
struggle with the cocoon was Nature’s wise way of developing the splendid 
wings and of sending the vita] fluids pulsing through the frame until every 
particle blushed with their beauty. The naturalist had saved the little 
creature from the struggle, but had unintentionally ruined and slain it in 
the process. In my college days I used to go down to a quaint little 
English village for the week-end in order to conduct services in the village 
chapel on Sunday. I was always entertained by a little old lady whose 
face haunts me still. It was.so very human, and so very wise, and withal 
so very beautiful; and the white ringlets on either side completed a per- 
fect picture. She dwelt in a modest little cottage on top of the hill. It 
was a queer, tumble-down old place with crooked rafters and crazy lattice 
windows. Roses and honeysuckle clambered all over the porch, straggled 
along the walls, and even crept under the eaves into the cottage itself. 
The thing that impressed me when I first went was the extraordinary 
number of old Bessie’s visitors. On Saturday nights they came one after 
another, young men and sedate matrons, old men and tripping maidens, 
and each desired to see her alone. She was very old; she had known 
hunger and poverty; the deeply furrowed brow told of long and bitter 
trouble. She was a great sufferer, too, and daily wrestled with her pitiless 
disease. But, like the sturdier of the poplars by my gate, she had gathered 
into herself the force of all the cruel winds that had beaten so savagely 
upon her. And the result was that her own character had become so 
strong and so upright and so beautiful that she was recognized as the high- 
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priestess of that English countryside, and every man and maiden who 
needed counsel or succour made a beaten path to her open door.” 

On the possibility, need, and wisdom of Changing one’s Mind, our 
author says: “I rather think that Macaulay’s illustration is as good as any. 
‘A traveller,’ he says in his essay on Sir James Mackintosh, ‘falls in with a 
berry which he has never before seen. He tastes it, and finds it sweet 
and refreshing. He presses it, and resolves to introduce it into his own 
country. But in a few minutes he is taken violently sick; he is convulsed; 
he is at the point of death. He, of course, changes his mind, pronounces 
this delicious food a poison, blames his own folly in tasting it, and 
cautions his friends against it. After a long and violent struggle he 
recovers, and finds himself much exhausted by his sufferings, but free 
from chronic complaints which had been the torment of his life. He then 
changes his mind again, and pronounces this fruit a very powerful remedy, 
which ought to be employed only in extreme cases, and with great caution, 
but which ought not to be absolutely excluded from the Pharmacopeia. 
Would it not be the height of absurdity to call such a man fickle and 
inconsistent because he had repeatedly altered his judgment?’ Of course 
it would. A man cannot go all through life wearing the same suit of 
clothes. For two reasons. It will not always fit, and it will wear out. 
And, in precisely the same way, and for identically similar reasons, a 
man must sometimes change his opinions. It is refreshing to think of 
Augustine carefully compiling a list of the mistakes that had crept into 
his writings, so that he might take every opportunity of repudiating and 
correcting them. I never consult my copies of Archbishop Trench’s great 
works on The Parables and The Miracles without glancing, always with 
a glow of admiration, at that splendid sentence with which the ‘Publisher’s 
Note’ concludes: “The author never allowed his books to be stereotyped, in 
order that he might constantly improve them, and permanence has only 
become possible now that his diligent hand can touch the work no more.’ 
That always strikes me as being very fine. But the thing must be done 
methodically. Let me not rush upstairs and change either my clothes or 
my mind for the mere sake of making a change. Nor must I tumble into 
the first suit that I happen to find—in either wardrobe. When I reappear, 
the change must commend itself to the respect, if not the admiration, of 
my fellows. I want to be quite sure that the clothes that I doff are the 
wrong clothes, and that the clothes that I don are the right ones. Mr. 
Gladstone once thought out very thoroughly this whole question as to 
how frequently and how radically a man may change his mental outfit 
without forfeiting the confidence of those who have come to value his 
judgements. And, as a result of that hard thinking, the great man 
reached half a dozen very clear and very concise conclusions. (1) He 
concluded that a change of front is very often not only permissible but 
creditable. ‘A change of mind,’ he says, ‘is a sign of life. If you are 
alive, you must change. It is only the dead who remain the same. I have 
changed my point of view on a score of subjects, and my convictions as 
to many of them.’ (2) He concluded that a great change, involving a 
drastic social cleavage, not unlike a change in religion, should certainly 
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occur not more than once in a lifetime. (3) He concluded that a great 
and cataclysmic change should never be sudden or precipitate. (4) He 
concluded that no change ought to be characterized by a contemptuous 
repudiation of old memories and old associations. (5) He concluded that 
no change ought to be regarded as final or worthy of implicit confidence 
if it involved the convert in temporal gain or worldly advantage. (6) 
And he concluded that any change, to command respect, must be frankly 
confessed, and not be hooded, slurred over, or denied. All this is good, as 
far as it goes. But even Mr. Gladstone must not be too hard on sudden 
and cataclysmic changes. What about Saul on the road to Damascus? 
What about Augustine that morning in his garden? What about Brother 
Laurence and the dry tree? What about Stephen Grellet in the American 
forest? What about Luther on Pilate’s staircase? What about Bunyan 
and Newton, Wesley and Spurgeon? What about the tales that Harold 
Begbie tells? And what about the work of General Booth? Professor 
James, in his Varieties of Religious Experience, has a good deal to say 
that would lead Mr. Gladstone to yet one more change of mind concerning 
the startling suddenness with which the greatest of all changes may be 
precipitated. And this, too, must be said. Every wise man has, locked 
away in his heart, a few treasures that he will never either give or sell or 
exchange. It is a mistake to suppose that all our opinions are open to 
revision. They are not. There are some things too sacred to be always 
open to scrutiny and investigation. No self-respecting man will spend 
his time inquiring as to his wife’s probity and honor. He makes up his 
mind as to that when he marries her; and henceforth that question is 
settled. It is not open to review. He would feel insulted if an investiga- 
tion were suggested. It is only the small things of life that we are 
eternally questioning. We are reverently restful and serenely silent about 
the biggest things of all. A man does not discuss his wife’s virtue or his 
soul’s salvation on the kerbstone. The martyrs all went to their deaths 
with brave hearts and morning faces, because they were not prepared to 
reconsider or review the greatest decision they had ever made. There 
are some things on which no wise man will think of changing his mind. 
And he will decline to contemplate a change because he knows that his 
wardrobe holds no better garb. It is of no use doffing the robes of princes 
to don the rags of paupers. ‘Eighty and six years have I served Christ,’ 
exclaimed the triumphant Polycarp; and he mounted the heavens in 
wreathing smoke and leaping flame rather than change his mind after so 
long and so lovely an experience.” 

From the essay on “Naming the Baby” we take the following: “A 
friend of mine has just named his child after John Wesley. He has clearly 
done so in the fond hope that the august virtues of the great Methodist 
may be duplicated and revived in a generation that is coming. It is an 
ingenious device for transferring the moral excellences of the remote past 
to the dim and distant regions of an unborn future. The phenomenon 
sometimes becomes positively pathetic. I remember reading, in the 
stirring annals of the Melanesian Mission, of a native boy whom Bishop 
John Selwyn had in training at Norfolk Island. He had been brought 
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from one of the most barbarous of the South Sea peoples, and did not 
promise particularly well. One day Bishop Selwyn had occasion to rebuke 
him for his stubborn and refractory behavior. The boy instantly flew 
into a passion and struck the Bishop a cruel blow in the face. It was 
an unheard-of incident, and all who saw it stood aghast. The Bishop said 
nothing, but turned and walked quietly away. The conduct of the lad 
continued to be most recalcitrant, and he was at last returned to his own 
island as incorrigible. There he soon relapsed into all the debasements 
of a savage and cannibal people. Many years afterwards a missionary 
on that island was summoned post-haste to visit a sick man. It proved 
to be Dr. Selwyn’s old student. He was dying, and desired Christian 
baptism. The missionary asked him by what name he would like to be 
known. ‘Call me John Selwyn,’ the dying man replied, ‘because he taught 
me what Christ was like that day when I struck him.’ We have a won- 
derful way of associating certain qualities with certain names. The name 
becomes fragrant, not as the rose is fragrant, but as the clay is fragrant 
that has long lain with the rose. I see that two European newspapers 
have recently taken a vote as to the most popular name for a boy and 
the most popular name for a girl. And in the result the names of John 
and Mary hopelessly outdistanced all competitors. But why? There is 
nothing in the name of John or in that of Mary to account for such 
general attachment. Some names, like Lily, or Rose, or Violet, suggest 
beautiful images, and are loved on that account. But the name of John 
and the name of Mary suggest nothing but the memory of certain wearers. 
How, then, are we to account for it? The riddle is easily read. Long, 
long ago, on a green hill far away, there stood by the cross of Jesus His 
mother and the disciple whom Jesus loved. And, when Mary left that 
awful and tragic scene, she left it, as Jesus Himself desired that she 
should leave it, leaning on the arm of John. And because those two were 
first in the human love of Jesus, their names have occupied a place of 
special fondness in the hearts of all men ever since. Like the fly held 
in the amber, the memory of great and sterling qualities is encased and 
perpetuated in the very names we bear. Mrs. Booth used to love to tell 
a beautiful story of a man whose saintly life left its permanent and 
gracious impress upon her own. He seemed to grow in grace and charm 
and in all nobleness with every day he lived. At the last he could speak 
of nothing but the glories of his Saviour, and his face was radiant with 
awe and affection whenever he mentioned that holy name. It chanced 
that, as he was dying, a document was discovered that imperatively 
required his signature. He held the pen for one brief moment, wrote, and 
fell back upon the pillows, dead. And on the paper he had written, not 
his own name, but the Name that is above every name. Within sight of 
the things within the veil, that seemed to be the only name that mattered.” 
Let this notice of an engaging and enriching book close with part of 
the essay entitled “With the Wolves in the Wild”: “I like to think that 
Jesus spent forty nights of His wondrous life out in the Wild with the 
wild beasts. Jack London give this glimpse of the life of the wild at 
night: ‘Bill opened his meuth to speak, but changed his mind. Instead, 
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he pointed towards the wall of darkness that pressed about them from 
every side. There was no suggestion of form in the utter blackness; only 
could be seen a pair of eyes gleaming like live coals. Henry indicated 
with his hand a second pair and a third. A circle of the gleaming eyes 
had drawn about their camp. Now and again a pair of eyes moved, or 
disappeared to appear again a moment later.’ What did it mean—those 
restless flashing eyes? It simply meant that they were in the Wild at 
night, and they were with the wild beasts. And what does it mean, this 
vivid fragment from my Bible? It means that Jesus was in the Wild at 
night, night after night for forty nights, and He was with the wild beasts. 
He heard them in the slumbering forest. He saw them pass stealthily 
near Him, and watched them prowl through the brushwood. And He saw 
their gleaming eyes as they drew their cordon around Him. For He was 
out in the Wild for forty nights and he was with the wild beasts. 
And yet He was unhurt! Now why was He unharmed those forty 
nights with the scrub around Him alive with claws and talons and 
fangs? He was with the wild beasts, Mark tells us, and yet no lion 
sprang upon Him; no wolf slashed at Him with her fangs; no serpent 
bit Him. ‘Henry,’ said one of Jack London’s heroes to the other, as they 
watched the wolfish eyes flashing hither and thither in the darkness, ‘it’s 
an awful misfortune to be out of ammunition!’ But Jesus was unarmed and 
unprotected! No blade was in His hand; no ring of fire blazed round 
about Him to affright the prowling brutes. And yet He was unharmed! 
Not a tooth nor a claw left scratch or gash upon Him! Why was it? It 
will never do to fall back upon the miraculous, for the very point of the 
story of the Temptation is His sublime refusal to sustain Himself by 
superhuman aid. By the employment of miracle He could easily have 
commanded the stones to become bread, and He might thus have grandly 
answered the taunt of the Tempter and have appeased the gnawings of 
His body’s hunger at one and the same time. But it would have spoiled 
everything. He went into the Wild to be tempted ‘like as we are tempted’; 
and since miracle is not at our disposal He would not let it be at His. It 
is impossible, fherefore, to suppose that He scorned the aid of miracle 
to protect Him from hunger, but called in the aid of miracle to protect 
Him from the beasts. Now in order to solve this problem I turned to 
my Bible, beginning at the very beginning. And there, in the very first 
chapter, I found the explanation. ‘Have dominion,’ God said, ‘over the 
fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every living thing 
that moveth upon the earth.’ There was nothing really miraculous in 
Christ’s authority over the fish. I never see a man dangling with a line 
without a sigh for our lost dominion. There was nothing really miracu- 
lous in Christ’s immunity from harm. The wolves did not tear him; he told 
them not to do so. He was a man, just such a man as God meant all men 
to be. And therefore he ‘had dominion over the fish of the sea, and over 
the fowl of the air, and over every living thing that creepeth upon the 
earth.” He was unscathed in the midst of the wolves, not because he was 
superhuman, but because he was truly human. We are something less 
than human, the wrecks and shadows of men, Having forfeited the 
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authority of our humanity, the fish no longer obey us, and we have per- 
force to dangle for them with hooks and strings. The wolves and the 
tigers no longer stand off at our command, and we have to fall back upon 
camp-fires and pistols. It is very humiliating! The crown is fallen from 
our heads, and all things finned and furred and feathered mock us in 
our shame. But Thine, O Man of men, is the power and the dominion, and 
all the creatures of the Wild obey Thee! ‘He was with the wild beasts.’ 
What did those wild, dumb, eloquent eyes say to Jesus as they looked 
wonderingly at Him out there in the Wild? As they bounded out of the 
thicket, crouched, stared at Him, and slunk away, what did they say to 
Him, those great lean wolves? And what did He say to them? Animals 
are such eloquent things, especially at such times. “The foxes have holes,’ 
Jesus said, long afterwards, remembering as He said it how He watched the 
creatures of the Wild seek out their lairs. ‘And the birds of the air have 
nests,’ He said, remembering the twittering and fluttering in the boughs 
above His head as the feathered things settled down for the night. ‘But - 
the Son of man hath not where to lay his head,’ He concluded, as He 
thought of those long, long nights in the homeless Wild. Did He mean 
that the wolves were better off than He was? We are all tempted to think 
so when the conflict is pressing too hardly upon us. There seems to be 
less choice, and therefore less responsibility, among the beasts of the field; 
less play of right and wrong. Was such a thought as that a part of the 
Temptation in the Wilderness? Quite possibly: for He was tempted in 
all points like as we are, and we have all been tempted in this. ‘Good 
old Carlo!’ we have said, as we patted the dog’s head, looking down out 
of our eyes of anguish into his calm, impassive gaze. ‘Good old Carlo, 
you don’t know anything of such struggles, old boy!’ And we have fancied 
for a moment that Carlo had the best of it. It was a black and blasphem- 
ous thought, and He struck it away, as we should strike at a hawk that 
fluttered in front of our faces and threatened to pick at our eyes. But 
for one moment it hovered before Him, and He caught its ugly glance. It 
is a very ugly glance. Our capacity for great inward strife and for great 
inward suffering is the one proof we have that we were made in the image 
of God. Sometimes, too, I fancy that He saw, in these savage brutes that 
harmed Him not, a symbol and a prophecy of His own great conquest. For 
they, with their hateful fangs and bloodied talons, were part of His vast 
constituency. “The whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together,” Paul declares. These wild fierce creatures shared the curse. 
And as they stared dumbly into the eyes of the Son of God they seemed 
to half understand that their redemption was drawing nigh. ‘In Nature 
herself,’ as Longfellow says, ‘there is a waiting and hoping, a looking and 
yearning, after an unknown something. Yes, when above there, on the 
mountain, the lonely eagle looks forth into the grey dawn to see if the 
day comes not; when by the mountain torrent the brooding raven listens 
to hear if the chamois is returning from his nightly pasture in the valley; 
and when the rising sun calls out the spicy odors of the Alpine flowers, 
then there awake in Nature an expectation and a longing for a future 
revelation of God’s majesty.’ Did He see this brooding sense of expectancy 
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in the fierce eyes about Him? And did He rejoice that the hope of the 
Wild would in Him be gloriously fulfilled? Who knows? In his Cloister 
and the Hearth, Charles Reade tells of the temptation and triumph of 
Clement the hermit. ‘And one keen frosty night, as he sang the praises 
of God to his tuneful psaltery, and his hollow cave rang with his holy 
melody, he heard a clear whine, not unmelodious. It became louder. He 
peeped through the chinks of his rude door, and there sat a great red wolf 
moaning melodiously with his nose high in the air! Clement was de- 
lighted. And in a burst of enthusiasm he sang: “Praise him, all ye 
creatures of his! Let everything that hath breath praise the Lord!” And 
all the time he sang the wolf bayed at intervals.’ Did Jesus, I wonder, 
see the going of the world’s primal curse in the faces of the wild things 
that howled and roared around Him? As the fierce things prowled around 
Him and left Him unharmed, did He see a symbol of His final subjugation 
of all earth’s savage and restless elements? Who shall say? ‘He was 
with the wild beasts,’ says Mark, ‘and the angels ministered unto him.’ 
Life always hovers between the beasts and the angels; and however 
wolfish may be the eyes that affright us in the day of our temptation, we 
may be sure that our solitary struggle is watched by invisible spectators, 
and that, after the baying of the beasts, we shall hear the angels sing.” 
And now our readers are well acquainted with F. W. Boreham, the New 
Zealand Methodist preacher essayist. 


The Medieval Mind. A History of the Development of Thought and 
Emotion in the Middle Ages. By Henry Osporn Taytor, Litt.D. 
Two Volumes. Second Edition. 8vo, xvii+603; 620. New York: 
The Macmilian Company. Price, cloth, $5.00 net. 


The Foundation of Modern Religion. A Study in the Task and Contribu- 
tion of the Medieval Church. By Herserr B. Workman, D.D., LL.D. 
12mo, pp. 249. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, 
cloth, $1.25 net. 


Ir we are adequately to appreciate the services of the Protestant 
Reformation we must know the complex conditions out of which it arose. 
A very full answer is given by Dr. Taylor in his two volumes, which trace 
the development of the intellectual energy and the emotional activity of 
nearly a thousand years. The period between the sixth and the sixteenth 
century was one of extremes—of extreme humility and love as well as 
cruelty and hate. It was also one of essential contradictoriness. “The 
contrast between its ideal and practice,” says Dr. Workman, “is the cause 
of its endless attempts at reform, and the secret of the extraordinary 
fascination of medizwval history in general. In mediw#val Christianity 
there is no dull, drab plain of featureless, logical uniformity that the 
historian traverses with respect but fatigue; peaks tower into the clear 
blue with bewildering abruptness from pestilential swamps.” In the 
words of Dr. Taylor, the medieval spirit was'one “which stood in awe 
before its monitors, divine and human, and deemed that knowledge was 
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to be drawn from the storehouse of the past; which seemed to rely on 
everything except its sin-crushed self, and trusted everything except its 
senses; which in the actual looked for the ideal, in the concrete saw the 
symbol, in the earthly Church beheld the heavenly, and in fleshly joys 
discerned the devil’s lures; which lived in the unreconciled opposition 
between the lust and vainglory of earth and the attainment of salvation; 
which felt life’s terror and its pitifulness, and its eternal hope; around 
which waved concrete infinitudes, and over which flamed the terror of 
darkness and the Judgment Day.” Surely, this is a spectacle that should 
stir us to the depths, especially as through it all the Christian Faith 
was exercising a dominating power, within inevitable limitations. The 
principle of development is thus expressed: “Perhaps the fittest standard 
to apply to them (Middle Ages) is one’s own broadest conception of the 
Christian scheme, whole and entire with the full life of Christ’s gospel. 
Every age has offered an interpretation of that gospel and an attempt at 
fulfillment. Neither the interpretation of the Church Fathers nor that 
of the Middle Ages satisfies us now. We have to sympathize with their 
best, and understand their lives out of their lives and the conditions in 
which they were passed. But we must judge according to our best wisdom, 
and out of ourselves offer our comment and contribution.” The last two 
sentences indicate the spirit in which Dr. Taylor has conducted his 
elaborate study. He is neither technical nor superficial, but always instruc- 
tive. He is ever conscious that he is writing about men of like passions, 
and he interprets their aspirations with the best fidelity that is pos- 
sible to a historian who is writing of a period in the distant past, and 
which is radically different from the one in which he himself is living. 
Human and humorous touches abound in all the chapters, and nowhere 
have we been able to see the bloodless interest of a mere recorder of 
anitiquities. Even his treatment of the hair-splitting controversies of 
much of the arid scholasticism of that day contains quotable passages 
which refresh the spirit. It is moreover a work of independent research. 
Dr. Taylor has gone to the original Latin sources and the translations 
are his own. When many are questioning the benefits of modern civil- 
ization it is well to understand the forces which produced it. In this 
luminous historical study of influences we are reminded that in those early 
centuries Christianity was superimposed upon paganism. Professor Ram- 
say has shown in “Pauline and other Studies,” and in his other note- 
worthy contributions, how this same thing happened in the early Chris- 
tian centuries. In spite of the alertness of our missionaries, we know 
how the subtleties of paganism creep into the mental outlook of the 
native Christians. All this must be remembered by the onesided modern 
critics of Christianity. Book I is a careful analysis of the elements 
which constituted the medieval genius. Dr. Taylor rightly reckons with 
the classical heritage of Greece and Rome, and the intermingling of Celtic 
and Teutonic strains at the time that Christianity was taken to the 
northern peoples. “As might be expected, the re-expression of Christianity 
in Anglo-Saxon writings was martial and emotional. A martial tone per- 
vades the epic paraphrases of Scripture, the Anglo-Saxon Genesis for 
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example. On the other hand, adaptations of devotional Latin compositions 
evince a realization of Christian feeling and prevalent ascetic sentiments.” 
Book II takes up the Early Middle Ages. An introductory chapter on the 
Carolingian period treats of the influence of Charlemagne, and mention 
is made of the services of scholars like Alcuin, Peter of Pisa, Rabanus, 
Gottschalk, Scotus Erigena, Agobard. Other chapters are detailed studies 
of the mental aspects of the eleventh century in Italy, France, Germany, 
and England. There are also estimates of the contributions to learning 
made by Peter Damiani, Anselm, Gerbert, Odilo of Cluny, and other 
scholars. Many of these are merely names to us, and yet they were the 
makers of the Middle Ages. We owe Dr. Taylor a debt of gratitude for 
introducing these men to us and making us familiar with their aspirations 
and accomplishments. The Crusades had much to do with familiarizing 
Western peoples with a civilization other than their own and in widening 
their horizon. An important factor was tke influence of towns on human- 
istic studies. “Did not the Divina Commedia draw its human setting 
from the life and strife of towns and in towns attain to its inspired being? 
But more especially Italian humanism was to be the fruit of towns, even 
as the Greek and Latin classics were; and from city life, rather than 
from seclusion, the Italian humanists were to learn to understand them.” 
Here let us anticipate and refer to the closing chapter, on “The Medieval 
Synthesis,” which is a comprehensive study of Dante, and to the equally 
constructive discussion of Thomas Aquinas, “the final exponent of scholas- 
ticism, perfected in method, universal in scope, and still integral -in pur- 
pose.” The tribute which is paid to these two thinkers is worth quot- 
ing: “The Commedia (Inferno, Purgatorio, Paradiso) is a Summa, a 
Summa salvationis, a sum of saving knowledge. It is such just surely as 
the final work of Aquinas is a Summa theologie. But Aquinas was the 
supreme medieval theologian-philosopher, while Dante was the supreme 
theologian-poet; and with both Aquinas and Dante theology includes the 
knowledge of all things, but chiefly of man in relation to God.” In many 
respects Books III and IV will appeal to the largest number of readers. 
They treat of the Ideal and Actual, as illustrated by the lives of the 
saints and of the worldly. The extremes of Medizvalism are seen in these 
chapters in a very memorable fashion. Monastic reforms and activities 
are associated with the fragrant names of St. Bernard of Clairvaux and 
St. Francis of Assisi. Justice is done to the gracious influence of St. 
Bernard, that mediewval prophet and preacher, by whose extraordinary 
enthusiasm the Benedictine order so grew that in forty years it founded 
one hundred and sixty abbeys. A selection is given from the many hun- 
dreds of letters which he wrote, all of which breathe the spirit of evan- 
gelical love, like the letters of John Wesley. By the side of this twelfth 
century apostle of love we would place St. Francis, who presented “a 
complete artistic unity, never exhibiting act or word or motive out of 
character with himself,’ who “modeled his life on his understanding of 
Christ and. his teaching, and created a new Christ life, partial, and re- 
duced from the breadth and balance of the original, yet veritable and 
living.” We would mention other chapters; but must pass on from the 
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ideals of monasticism to “The Spotted Actuality,” which exposes the 
indescribable corruptions in the cloisters on the testimony of extensive 
quotations from contemporaries. These two sections have impressed us 
with the pressing need of producing a type of devotional literature which 
is free from the unhealthy ideals of monasticism and which more ac- 
curately expresses the vita contemplativa and vita activa suited to the 
twentieth century. The best of these mediewval productions, like The 
Imitation of & Kempis, for instance, were written under religious stand- 
ards which are impossible to us. Why then should we lash ourselves 
into an abnormal condition under the delusion that we are doing God 
service? But here let us add a note of warning in the words of Dr. 
Workman: “The medieval saint towers above all other saints simply 
because he knew nothing of twentieth century adaptations of the gospe! 
to the need of business, pleasure, knowledge, politics, and imperialism. 
For it is the weakness of the twentieth century, as well as its strength, 
that between the ethics of the street and the pew there is not an over- 
whelming difference. We are not therefore troubled by the glaring contra- 
dictions between ideal and practice; if anything it is the ideal that needs 
raising; it is too much smirched with the dust of what is deemed practic- 
able.” There are many other chapters in these two volumes which attract 
attention, but we must be satisfied with merely mentioning their titles: 
“The Growth of Mediwval Emotion”; “The Hermit Tempter”; “Romantic 
Chivalry and Courtly Love”; “Parzival the brave man slowly wise”; “The 
Spell of the Classics”; “Scholasticism: spirit, scope and method”; “The 
Universities, Aristotle, and the Mendicants”; “Bonaventura”; “Albertus 
Magnus”; “Roger Bacon”; “Duns Scotus and Occam.” This work of his- 
torical learning reflects great credit on American scholarship and will be 
the standard for many years. In connection with it, we would mention 
Dr. Workman’s Cole lectures for 1916. All students are familiar with 
his many volumes of medieval studies. The value of his latest contribu- 
tion lies in his emphasis on what the Christian Church accomplished in the 
days of storm and desolation during the middle ages. His declaration that 
it was the Church that saved civilization is fully supported by innumerable 
arguments and illustrations. It is not a case of special pleading but of 
the square deal. There are many reasons why we commend this book, 
but especially is attention invited to what is written concerning the sav- 
ing influence of the Church in regard to womanhood, charity, slavery, 
civil liberty, and democracy. In spite of many defects, which are acknowl- 
edged, the medieval church rendered an important service to humanity 
and made possible the advances of a later day. “Protestantism is the 
triumph of the individual, conscious of his supreme value and his direct 
relation to God.” The individualism of Protestantism is that of thought 
and not of mere action. This difference is thus explained: “Unregulated 
individualism in action, whether in the fifth century Vandal or the 
twentieth century manufacturer, leads to inefficiency and anarchy; indi- 
vidualism in thought, however ill-regulated, makes for liberty, and thus, 
in the long run, for righteousness.” Dr. Workman’s volume is timely 
not only because this is the four hundredth anniversary year of the nail- 
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ing of the theses, but also because it helps to direct our thought into right 
channels and prepare the Church of Christ for larger service in that better 
day which is about to dawn. 





HISTORY AND BIOLOGY 


From Dartmouth to the Dardanelles. A Midshipman’s Log. 16mo, pp. 174. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. Price, 60 cents. 


A Boy and his Mother: the mother more remarkable than the boy. 
He, “a regular boy,” eager for adventure, reckless of danger, not to be 
outdared; she not, perhaps, super-motherly, but of a highly heroic and 
self-renouncing type, surprisingly self-controlled. The Boy invalided home 
from the Mediterranean fleet to the awful tragedy of Gallipoli, told his 
ten-months’ story of the Great War, or jotted it down brokenly, and the 
Mother edited it, put it in order. So here we have it, a story which only 
duplicates many thousands like it. At the mouth of the River Dart in 
England is a Naval Academy. This boy was admitted there in May, 1914, 
aged fourteen years and some months. In July Austria opened the blood- 
iest chapter of human history by declaring war on Servia, and on August 
first orders came to the Commander of the Naval College to “mobilize” his 
cadets, putting them on warships ready for service. They were taken to 
Chatham, where they waited in the Royal Naval Barracks over Sunday 
for the ships to be ready for them. Of the service in the naval chapel that 
morning the Boy says: “We had to listen to a most lugubrious sermon 
from a parson who seemed under the impression that we would all be at 
the bottom of the sea very soon and had better prepare ourselves accord- 
ingly. Of the patriotic and heroic note, Dulce et decorum est pro patria 
mori, which, however hackneyed, cannot fail to bring courage to those 
setting out to battle, there was not the faintest echo, so the whole service 
was in no wise calculated to raise our spirits. This depressing episode 
ended, we fell in outside the chapel and were marched off.” It would be 
good for some parsons to know what the boys think of their preaching. 
Even strong men want the pulpit to brace and cheer them, not weaken 
and unfit them for duty and danger. This Boy’s criticism is not unfair. 
He had a right to expect something more and better from that parson. 
This Mother was not unwilling that her boy, in his early teens, should 
go to fight for his country. She seems to think that mothers raise their 
boys to be soldiers if the nation needs them. And she is not of those who 
think these mere lads ought not to be sent to war. Of the Dartmouth 
cadets she says: “The mobilization of these boys came with a shock of 
horrified surprise to a certain section of the public. And after the tragic 
loss of so many of them in the destruction of their ships, there was an 
outburst of protest in Parliament and in the press. In the first shock of 
grief and dismay at the sacrifice of such young lives, this protest was 
perhaps not unnatural; but it argued a limited vision. A certain well- 
meaning but hysterical member of Parliament wrote to the papers, saying 
it was monstrous to send such mere children to war, and that they were 
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of no use on the ships, but only a worry to their officers. One could wish 
he had been at Gallipoli and seen what great deeds were done there. Some 
of those boys won decorations they can wear proudly, for they won them 
by deeds of magnificent fortitude and valor. Others gave all they had 
—health, youth, and in many cases their lives. And the names of those 
‘children’ are on their Country’s Roll of Honor. The boys who left us as 
children, come back to us (if they do return) dowered by their tremendous 
experience with manhood far beyond their years. It is a logical result 
of the fiery crucible of war.” [Even in civil life and in times of peace, 
many a boy is stung and stricken into sudden manhood by a sharp 
demand made on him by some great emergency that he shall take his 
dead father’s place or in some other way play all at once a man’s part 
in the world.] Hear this mother go on about the manhood of these 
“children”: “These boys,” she says, “have looked Death in the face, many 
a time. Like our soldiers in the trenches (who no longer say of their 
‘pals’ ‘He is dead,’ but only ‘He has gone west’) they have learned to look 
on Death as the Great Deliverer, not a horror, not an end, but a mighty 
and glorious Angel setting on their brows the crown of immortality! and 
so when the call comes they, like Sir Richard Grenville of old, ‘with a 
joyful spirit die.’ A stupendous initiation into magnificent manhood has 
transformed those careless ‘children’ of a few months back.” This is a 
mother talking so proudly. Mighty must any land be whose mothers look 
upon their sons and say as this Mother says in spirit to her Boy: 


O child of all my pain and all my victory, 
This love that wraps thee now so safe, so warm, 
Dare take thee from within my heart’s still haven 
And give thee to the North Wind and the storm. 


O child of all my grief and all my valiance, 
This love that decks thee now with dreams so sweet, 
Dare take thee from my heart’s soft place of resting 
And lay thee on the stones at Sorrow’s feet. 


O child of all my darkness, all my glory, 
This love that holds thee dearer than life’s breath, 
Dare take thee from beneath my heart’s fair roof-tree, 
And yield thee on the bleak heights unto Death ! 


And this Mother is as democratic as she is heroic. She does not want to 
withhold her boy from the common duty and the common danger and the 
common sacrifice because he is hers. She does not think him too good 
to be sacrificed along with the lowliest and commonest boys in the land. 
She says: “If my boy was too young or too precious to be exposed to danger, 
then the son of my cook, my butcher, my washerwoman, ought not to be 
so exposed; and there are thousands of such boys always employed in 
humble work on board our ships of war. There must be no class dis- 
tinctions in that great Band of Brothers who are fighting, shoulder to 
shoulder, for Right and Justice on land and sea. If any claim to belong 
to the ‘higher classes’ they can only prove it by setting a higher example 
of sacrifice. Those who are counted among the Privileged Classes are 
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entitled, in a crisis like this, only to one special privilege (which con- 
stitutes a duty)—the privilege of being first in the field and foremost 
at the post of danger. That is the only possible justification of their 
existence: and at the fiercest front of danger they will find their 
claim to priority hotly and gloriously contested by splendid heroes 
of the rank and file, the sons of the so-called common people.” So 
says this calm, strong, heroic mother. Her boy, a mere lad, was sent 
on the disastrous expedition to the Dardanelles. He went through 
the indescribably terrible bombardment and slaughter in the Landing 
at Gallipoli, which John Masefield has immortalized in a tremendous 
poem. The Boy went down with his ship when she was sunk by the 
enemy; but caught a spar, floated and swam, and was picked up. But he 
was broken by the strain and exposure, and had to be sent home on sick 
leave. His mother went up to London to meet him on his return, and this is 
her story: “I had not seen my Boy since he left us to enter the Academy at 
Dartmouth fourteen months before. Then he was a round-faced, rosy, 
inexperienced child. Now, he came up the steps, dragging a seaman’s 
soiled canvas kit-bag, a tall, thin, wasted figure, with face white, drawn, 
and haggard,—incredibly old. I had not quite expected this. For an 
instant my heart sank within me at the pitiful sight. What had become 
of My Boy? Then he caught sight of me, and his face lit up with joy and 
wonder, for he had not known I was coming to London to meet him. ‘O, 
Mother! You here?’ My boy was gone forever: but My Son had come 
home,” cries this brave woman, proud to be the mother of a man. She 
had him for a little while, but not to keep: nursed him back to strength 
and then let him go again to fight his country’s battles like the man he 
was. Her lot was like hers of whom the following lines were written: 


They sent him back to her. The letter came 

Saying . . . and she could have him. And before 

She could be sure there was no hidden ill 

Under the formal! writing, he was in her sight— 

Living.—They gave him back to her alive— 

How else? They are not known to send the dead— 

And not disfigured visibly. His face ?— 

His hands? She had to look—to ask 

“What was it, dear?” And she had given all 

And still she had all—they had—they the lucky! 

Wasn't she glad now? Everything seemed won, 

And all the rest of them permissible ease. 

She had to ask “What was it, dear?” 
“Enough, 

Yet not enough. A bullet through and through, 

High in the breast. Nothing but what good care 

And medicine and rest—and you a week, 

Can cure me of to go again.” The same 

Grim giving to do over for them both. 

She dared no more than ask him with her eyes 

How was it with him for a second trial. 

And with his eyes he asked her not to ask. 

They had given him back to her, but not to keep. 
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Before us, at this moment as we write, lies the photograph of a soldier 
lad of fifteen, in blue uniform, with sword and belt and knapsack and 
canteen. The card is inscribed, “C. J. North, Co. F Ninth New York 
Artillery, Sept. 17, 1862,” and on the margin the lad wrote, for himself 
and the thousands of other boys who enlisted, “A. Lincoln and I put down 
the Rebellion”—a statement in strict accordance with the facts. For our 
army records show that the average age of our soldiers in the Civil War 
was about twenty-two. Boys in their teens overthrew slavery and saved 
the Union. The slender, fearless lad before us fought through the war 
and got twenty-nine pieces of Confederate lead in his body. Every natural 
wholesome boy is ready to flash into manhood on call. 


A Spiritual Pilgrimage. By R. J. Camprett, M.A. 12mo, pp. ix+300. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, cloth, $2.00 net. 


We acknowledge the candor and courage of Mr. Campbell, but cannot 
accept his conclusions. There is far too much at stake. We cannot lightly 
surrender our cherished principles, which are not only a sacred heritage, 
but also a power for the noblest Christian living, as we ourselves have 
personally proven. It is superfluous at this late day to declare what 
history bas repeatedly shown, that sincerity is not a conclusive test of 
truth. One of the tragedies of life is that sincere people have been mis- 
taken. Many of the bitterest controversies in the Church might have been 
avoided if the contestants had soberly tried to understand each other’s 
positions. After occupying a conspicuous place as a Nonconformist min- 
ister for twenty years, Mr. Campbell decided, when he found it physically 
impossible to hold his position, to retire from Nonconformity and to enter 
the Church of England. No one objects to this course, for each man must 
be fully persuaded in his own mind. But when he confesses in this auto- 
biography that he never was a Nonconformist at heart and never was in 
sympathy with the Nonconformist testimony to Christianity, and yet 
continued to be one of its representative ministers, we are frankly non- 
plussed about the sincerity and honesty of such a position. ‘“Nonconform- 
ists will forgive me for saying that no one of their number has ever 
touched me at all from first to last, and I am not conscious of owing 
anything of my religious life to Nonconformist influences.” Is it credible 
that a man can minister to a congregation and know nothing of the recip- 
rocal benefit? In another place he confesses, “It is safe to say that but 
for the attachment of the City Temple congregation and my feeling of 
responsibility for its welfare, I should have left Nonconformity, and 
perhaps withdrawn from the pulpit altogether, as early as 1905. This 
was the one bond that held me, but it was a strong one.” Did this bond not 
include any “Nonconformist influences”? A similar style of writing is 
seen in other parts of this volume, and all that can be said about it is 
that it is a species of recklessness which can never be tolerated, least of 
all in a teacher of religion. Referring to his volume “New Theology,” 
Mr. Campbell says, “It was badly proportioned. It was too a break with 
history, and that is always fatal. It was much too hastily written, was 
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crude and uncompromising in statement, polemical in spirit.” Without 
being harsh or uncharitable we cannot help thinking that this is a correct 
characterization of his latest book. We think of him as a restless soul, 
turning from one phase of thought to another with extraordinary agility, 
and passing judgment on the work of scholars, who had not come to their 
conclusions over-night by reading a few magazine articles, but only after 
exact and exacting toil of mind and spirit. Mr. Campbell is an impres- 
sionist and he has been unduly swayed by temperament in preference 
to the sober summons of the intellect. The history of Nonconformity is 
certainly not as black as he tries to paint it. A far more satisfactory 
estimate of it is given by C. Silvester Horne in “A Popular History of the 
Free Churches,” which he well describes as “the story of an unconquer- 
able spirit dedicated to the service of an indestructible ideal.” Mr. 
Campbell apparently has no sense of the perspective of history, when he 
holds up the Anglican Church as a shining example, and glosses over the 
contentions, corruptions, and inconsistencies within its fold. He also 
writes with lofty arrogancy, so characteristic of all Anglican writers, as 
though their position alone was finally secure. We recall Article XIX of 
the Articles of Religion of the Episcopal Church, which betrays a lack of 
charity and courtesy: “As the Churches of Jerusalem, Alexandria, and 
Antioch have erred; so also the Church of Rome hath erred, not only in 
their living and manner of ceremonies, but also in matters of faith.” 
There is not the slightest suggestion anywhere that the Church of 
England may also be in error. Its exclusive possession of the historic 
episcopate and of sacramental authority is emphatically advocated by 
Mr. Campbell. Judged by the tests of catholicity and apostolicity, he 
believes that the Nonconformist churches are found wanting, although 
he is forced to acknowledge that judged by one supreme test they would 
not be found wanting. Ubi Christus ibi ecclesia is the test in question. 
But if the greater includes the less, then all this talk about Episcopal 
prerogatives and the like is just so much piffie. In spite of his protests 
to the contrary, Mr. Campbell has unfortunately revived one of the mourn- 
ful controversies of the Church. This is all the more regrettable at the 
present time, when the movement for federation and union is making such 
healthy headway among the churches. In a closing chapter he passes in 
rapid and superficial review the claims of everyone outside his new found 
preserve. The big question, to his mind, is “Episcopacy as witnessing 
for an uninterrupted apostolic stream of life and power, an outward as 
well as an inward sequence of spiritual fact and function. The American 
Methodist episcopate would not do as fulfilling this condition, for it is 
not and does not profess to be the lineal descendant of the episcopate of 
the undivided Church.” Such reckless utterances show a pathetic dises- 
teem and disregard both for history and the sacrificial achievements of 
a Christian multitude whom no man can number. Has this writer no 
sense of humor? After lashing everyone he makes a concluding exhorta- 
tion in these words: “Do not let us refight our ancient battles: we are out 
to make peace; and we cannot make peace until we learn to understand 
each other and to be willing to extend charitable allowance to its utmost 
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limits.” This is good advice. Had Mr. Campbell followed it himself a 
large part of his book would never have been written. There are, how- 
ever, other sections of this volume which have real value. His experiences 
in preaching and dealing with individuals will be read with great interest. 
Here is a timely counsel: “I have long been cured of any tendency to 
make use of academic language in the pulpit, and my firm advice to young 
preachers would be: Avoid it as you would the plague. You cannot be 
too simple in your phrasing, whatever you are in your thought. Never 
overrate the intelligence of your hearers. Have you never noticed how 
much more intently the grown-ups will listen to a children’s sermon than 
they will to one supposed to be addressed to themselves? The hint is 
worth taking.” His success in dealing with inquirers was extraordinary. 
This is part of the pastoral function that we should emphasize far more 
than is done. Many people would probably not get entangled in religious 
isms, if they received guidance or rather were encouraged to seek it from 
their pastors. “There is that in human nature, and in some characters 
more than others, which finds relief in uttering to human ears that which 
must ordinarily be kept between the soul and God. The mere act of telling 
is a help and at the same time a searching of motives and culpability, and 
if this craving were to find no outlet there would be many thousands of 
our fellow-creatures condemned to bear in secret a burden which grows 
heavier with the years. The longing for the word of authority, the word 
of comfort and release, from the lips of God’s minister is a longing which 
cannot be ignored and ought not to be denied.” We radically differ as 
regards ecclesiastical matters, but we gladly indorse Mr. Campbell’s love 
for our Lord, expressed in these words: “The Jesus of glory is to me a 
living being dwelling with me day by day, and guiding and directing me 
in the work I am trying to do. Jesus Christ is central for my spiritual 
life. I worship Him and I trust my soul to Him.” 


Fanny Crosby's Story of Ninety-four Years. Retold by S. TREvENA 
JACKSON. 12mo, pp. 192. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
Price, cloth, $1.00 net. 


Tue saint is still the final argument for Christianity. The life of 
Fanny Crosby brought cheer and blessing to so many souls because of the 
Christ spirit which radiated from her personality. No writer of sacred 
verse has appealed to the imagination and heart of the plain people like 
this woman who was blind from infancy. So great was her industry that 
she was privileged to publish about eight thousand hymns and secular 
poems. She once said: “My methods of work are very simple. I retire 
to my room about ten o’clock and spend two hours in thinking out a 
poem, going over every line until it is thoroughly fixed in my mind. The 
next day I repeat what I have made to a copyist. To work out my hymns 
I must be alone.” It was a happy thought when Dr. Jackson induced 
Fanny Crosby to relate the story of her life at various intervals, when 
she made annual visits to his home. He had known her for twenty years 
and this book is a labor of love. In fact it might be regarded as a filial 
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production, so much of heart and thought has he put into it. The book 
is a unique combination of biography and autobiography. The greater 
part of the story was taken down from her lips, and the running comments 
of the reporter give continuity to the charming narrative. It is arranged 
in fifteen chapters and there are eight photo-illustrations. Some of the 
chapter titles are: “How I Became a Hymn-writer;” “Some Stories of 
My Songs;” “My Teachers and Teaching;” “My Notable Preachers:” 
“Making the Best of Everything;” “American Hearts and Homes.” This 
book should be read by all preachers and laymen. The welcome reception 
which has been given it is seen in the fact that since its publication a 
year ago, it has passed through seven editions. During her long and busy 
life she was brought in contact with some of the most notable people in 
every walk of life. Her reminiscences and observations are full of 
instruction and value. “Mine has been an experience that has ripened 
into a faith as strong as the hills. It has given me a hope that admits 
me into the room called Beautiful. It has arrayed my pathway with the 
jewels of love so that in my old age I love everybody.” “During my long 
life I have had many a hard struggle, with bread to provide and rent to 
pay, but I never lost faith in the promise, ‘Thy bread shall be given, and 
thy water sure.’” Her testimony to the influence of the Bible on her 
life is worth quoting: “This Holy Book nurtured my early life. When 
a girl I could repeat from memory the five books of Moses, most of the 
New Testament, many of the Psalms, the Proverbs of Solomon, the Book 
of Ruth, and that greatest of all prose poems, the Song of Solomon. 
To-day I love the dear old Book, that I have tested and tried, more than 
ever. You know that to one like myself, shut in from much that those 
blessed with the sense of seeing enjoy, God’s Holy Word has been, and is, 
doubly precious. On it I have rested right through the years. On it I 
rest now.” The chapter entitled “My Living Hymns” relates with char- 
acteristic winsomeness the circumstances which led to the writing of 
“Rescue the Perishing,” “Blessed Assurance, Jesus Is Mine,” “Thou My 
Everlasting Portion,” “Saviour, More Than Life to Me.” She thought 
“Safe in the Arms of Jesus,” was her best hymn, and it was written in 
less than thirty minutes. Five of her hymns are included in the Metho- 
dist Hymnal and many more in the books which are used at the various 
meetings of the Church. We should be more familiar with the life of one 
who has done so much to enrich the devotional life as well as the worship 
and service of the Church. Dr. Jackson’s volume deserves to be placed 
among the spiritual classics. 


The Composition and Date of Acts. By CHarLes CuTLEeR Torrey, Professor 
of the Semitic Languages in Yale University. Pp. 72. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 


PROFESSOR TORREY, whose work for years has reflected much credit upon 
American scholarship in the field of the Old Testament, has, under the 
above title, made a valuable contribution to the study of the sources of 
the New Testament text. This is in marked contrast to the quality of 
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Wellhausen’s incursions into the same field, whose attempts to discuss 
the abundant objective data for the New Testament text after the manner 
he has employed in the case of the hypothetical text of the Old Testament 
has laid his entire system of criticism open to the most serious question. 
Though it has been long recognized that the first fifteen chapters of Acts 
were in what may be called translation Greek, reflecting, that is, original 
Semitic sources, yet no serious effort has hitherto been made to adequately 
investigate this important subject. Luke’s method in the early part of 
his Gospel is closely akin to that followed in Acts, but not so extensively 
employed. Here Professor Torrey finds proof of axiomatic originals 
throughout the larger part of the second treatise, namely: from the second 
clause of the first verse of the book to the thirty-fifth verse of the fifteenth 
chapter. This is in marked contrast to the latter half of the Acts, some- 
thing over thirteen chapters, in which “there is no evidence of an under- 
lying Semitic language.” The translator of the Aramaic sources in both 
the Gospel and Acts is St. Paul’s contemporary and companion, Dr. Luke, 
the same writer who composed the sequel in such excellent Greek in each 
case. Professor Torrey sets the date for the issue of the third Gospel 
about the end of 60 A. D., and that of the Acts at the end of Paul’s impris- 
onment, three years later. One cannot here take up the detail of the first 
and more intricate part of the argument, but for clearness and simplicity of 
statement it is a model and every earnest student of Acts should master it. 
Out of sixty different passages discussed we condense the findings in one— 
Acts 5. 13. The Authorized Version reads: No one dared “join himself to 
them.” This is an evident mistranslation, for it is immediately and 
flatly contradicted by verse 14: “more were added to them . . . multitudes 
both of men and women.” What the writer intended to say, Professor 
Torrey shows from the reconstructed Aramaic text, is “no one dared to 
contend with or withstand them.” The complete answer of Norden’s 
elaborate and searching criticism of Paul’s speech at Athens, recorded in 
Acts, chapter 17, is possibly the most brilliant section of the book. To 
Professor Torrey’s general conclusions several factors contribute of a less 
abstruse character. It appears, that of the more than ninety quotations 
from the Old Testament in Acts, and all are from the LXX, only one 
falls in the half of the book composed by Luke. Again, it is significant, 
of course, that all of the “we” passages fall in the second part. Yet 
Professor Torrey holds that Luke was the translator of the first half as 
well as the author of the second. Thus he totally rejects the position 
so commonly held in recent years for considering the book composite, 
considering “the discrepancies and contradictions” pointed out by Harnack 
and others “such as are easily found by those who are in search for them, 
but ... hardly convincing to the reader who is equally inclined to regard 
the whole account as the work of a single author.” 
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From Egyptian Rubbish Heaps. Five popular lectures on the New Testa- 
ment. By James Hore Mouton, Tutor at Didsbury Wesleyan Col- 
lege. London: Charles H. Kelly. Price, cloth, 2s 6d net, postage 34d. 


The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament. Illustrated from the Papyri 
and Other Non-literary Sources. By James Hore Movu.rton, D.D., 
D.Theol., Greenwood Professor of Hellenistic Greek and Indo-Euro- 
pean Philology, Manchester University; and Grorce MILLIGAN, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism, Glasgow Uni- 
versity. Part I, A; Part II, B—A, New York: Hodder & Stoughton. 
Price, stiff paper, $1.50 net, each part. 


A Pocket Lexicon to the Greek New Testament. By ALEXANDER Souter, 
M.A., sometime Yates Professor of New ‘Testament Greek and 
Exegesis in Mansfield College. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. Price, 
cloth, $1 net. 


Tue researches of scholars continue to throw welcome light on the 
language of the New Testament. Rich treasures are fast accumulating, 
but unfortunately the records appear in technical journals and do not 
come under the notice of the preacher. Deissmann pointed out in his 
Light from the Ancient East that one of our urgent needs is a new lexicon 
of the New Testament which will sketch in each article the history and 
statistics of words and meanings. It must also place the New Testament 
vocabulary in living linguistic connection with the contemporary world, 
trace the changes of meaning of the words, and simplify and put warmth 
into the popular concepts of Primitive Christianity. These conditions are 
being faithfully met by Moulton and Milligan in their Vocabulary, to 
be completed in six parts. To judge from parts one and two, which have 
appeared so far, this contribution is of exceptional value to the preacher 
in his study and exposition of the New Testament. The method adopted 
by these two authors is to cite the places in the papyri where a particular 
word is used, to give the exact meaning as there contained, to trace any 
changes of sense, and, in the light of this investigation, to determine its 
use in the New Tesiwment. There are many advantages to be derived 
from this Vocabulary, which supplements Thayer at many important 
points. (1) Difficult words are made easy. The sense of ddodos in 1 Peter 
2. 2 is now set at rest by its constant occurrence in the papyri to mean 
“pure,” “unadulterated.” Without pronouncing on the theological mean- 
ing of aiévos this word has the meaning of perpetuus in the vernacular 
and in classical Greek, and “depicts that of which the horizon is not in 
view, whether the horizon be at an infinite distance, or whether it lie 
no further than the span of a Cwsar’s life. The use of the word dper} 
in only four places in the New Testament was probably due to the fact 
that it had not precision enough for large use in Christian language. 
The word #Sovy never meant a little writing. The yvvan«dépa of 2 Tim. 
3. 6 were society ladies, borne by caprices in various directions, and 
full of idle curiosity. (2) Light is thrown on social and religious condi- 
tions. Bvéccowos illustrates the government monopoly in the manufacture 
of fine linen, which was superintended by the priests in the temples. 
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Theirs were hives of industry as well as of devotion. The words Sodoma, 
Gomorra were found scratched on the wall of a house in Pompeii, prob- 
ably by a Jew or a Christian, and showed how fully alive he was to the 
nature of his surroundings. (3) Problems of New Testament introduc- 
tion receive help. The word diyvxes is first found in James and may be 
regarded as an argument in favor of the early date of this epistle. The 
accuracy of Luke the historian, which was seriously questioned, is now 
confirmed by the discovery of census papers, and there is ample evidence, 
as shown under aroypa¢}, that there was a census in the year 8 B. C. 
which is mentioned in Luke 2. One of the interesting features of this 
Vocabulary is the occasional play of humor. Between 1 Pet. 2. 2 and 
our papyri we should think of “freedom from taint”—d@éopla—‘“the 
spiritual milk has gathered no microbes.” Under faditw—“a donkey was 
apparently regarded as ‘what will go,’ which is not a unanimously ac- 
corded estimate.” The benefits of this new approach to the study of 
the New Testament are attractively set forth by Dr. Moulton in his little 
volume of five lectures which were originally delivered at Northfield. 
Their titles are “Egyptian Rubbish Heaps and the Study of the New 
Testament,” “A Sheaf of Old Letters from Egypt,” “Some Sidelights 
Upon Paul,” “How We Got Our Gospels,” “The Fullness of the Time.” 
In addition, there is also a sermon on “The New Song” which has the 
cheer and comfort of the gospel of joy. Dr. Moulton has the unique gift 
of making a technical subject intensely interesting to those who are not 
initiated. Anyone who reads this little volume will be able intelligently 
to appreciate the significance of the wonderful discoveries on papyri, 
inscriptions, and broken pottery for a clearer understanding of the New 
Testament message. Take Hebrews 11. 1: “Now faith is the assurance 
of things hoped for.” How few people have grasped the import of this 
definition! What has Dr. Moulton discovered? “The word translated 
‘assurance’ occurs in a long legal document, the ‘Petition of Dionysia.’ 
She was a widow who had had some trouble with her property, which 
had been claimed by litigious persons. She writes out a copy of the 
judgment delivered in a previous litigation, and a full statement of her 
claim is sent with this to the prefect of Egypt. In the course of that 
document there occurs this Greek word, hypostasis. Drs. Grenfell and 
Hunt tell us that it was a technical, legal word, and meant a collection 
of papers bearing upon the possession of a piece of property. When 
anybody bought a piece of land there were always some papers connected 
with it. There would be old census papers in which the owner and his 
land were registered, bills of sale, correspondence about it—in fact, any 
sort of thing that might be put in as evidence if any question should 
arise as to the title of the land. All this was carefully collected in a 
docket and then put into the public archives office. Each large town 
had a special keeper of the archives to look after the papers and produce 
them when demanded in order to help the security of property. In other 
words, this word may be translated ‘the title-deeds.” Can we not see 
what a depth of meaning that puts into the word? ‘Faith is the title 
deeds of things hoped for.’” Another word from 1 Cor. 10. 11: “Now 
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these things were written for our admonition, upon whom the ends of 
the ages are come.” Many have interpreted this verse with reference 
to the judgment with perverse consequences. Let us hear what Dr. 
Moulton has to say: “Some years ago in reading papyri I came upon a 
whole series of wills, and I noticed how frequently this very Greek word 
came in an obviously technical sense. It is a legal word in documents 
dealing with property which has ‘come’ to a man from his father. We 
remember Tennyson’s great line: ‘We the heirs of all the ages.’ I was 
speaking with Dr. Rendel Harris about it, and he asked why we should 
not translate the word ‘ends’ toll—a meaning it bears elsewhere in the 
New Testament. That seems to fit the metaphor still better. “To us the 
toll of all ages has come as our inheritance.’ We are the heirs of the 
spiritual wealth of all the ages past. The wealth of Greece and Rome 
and Israel, the wealth of the Middle Ages, the wealth of all time and 
of all countries, of all the accumulated experience of mankind—all this 
has come down to us to-day in order to teach us the wonderful works of 
God, and make us realize better than ever before what is the wealth that 
God has for those who put their trust in Him.” These two examples are 
enough to make clear to the preacher what unusual helps are within his 
reach for a more comprehensive and living interpretation of the Word 
of Life, free from threadbare exegesis, but laden with the riches of 
redeeming love for our modern day. Dr. Moulton has also many sue- 
gestive speculations in these lectures. The man of Macedonia was prob- 
ably Luke; there are marks of Paul’s influence, as though he had been 
an eyewitness, in Luke’s account of the Passion; the brother of Titus, in 
2 Cor. 8. 18, was probably Luke; the author of Ephesians might have 
been Timothy, who wrote out the thoughts of Paul after he had dictated 
the Epistle to the Colossians. Brief mention must be made here of 
Professor Souter’s handy volume. He takes full note of recent discoveries 
and what is found in the best commentaries, and gives his results with 
brevity, but not at the cost of lucidity. His testimony is worth quot- 
ing: “The newer knowledge sheds a flood of light on passages hitherto 
misunderstood or regarded as unprofitable (e.g. 1 Cor. 10. 11, James 1. 3, 
1 Pet. 2. 2), and sweeps into the dustbin a deal of well-meant but hair- 
splitting theology of the past (cf. es), quite unsuited as it was to the 
comprehension of plain first-century Christians.” No preacher can get 
along without this Pocket Lexicon, which should find a place beside the 
Greek New Testament for constant use. 








